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NoYcls are sweets. All people with healthy literary appetites love them— almost all women ; a vast number 
of deyer, hard-headed men. Judges, hishop9, chancellors, mathematicians, are notorious novel readers, as 
well as young boys and sweet gii'ls, and their kind, tender mothers.— W, M. Tuaokxeat, in Houndabout Papers. 
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SELECT NOVELS 



Harper's Select Library of Fiction rarely includes a work which has not a decided charm, either from the 
deamess of the story, the significance of the theme, or the charm of the execution; so that on setting out 
upon a journey, or providing for the recreation of a solitary evening, one is wise and safe in procuring the 
later numbers of this attractive series.— £o«tont Tran$oript 
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Pelham. ByBulwer $ 75 

The Disowned. By Bulwer 75 

Devereux, By Bulwer 50 

Paul Clifford, By Bulwer 50 

Eugene Aram. By Bulwer 50 

TheLast Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer 50 

The Czarina. ByMrs. Hofland 50 

Rienzi. By Bulwer 75 

Self-Devotion. By Miss Campbell 50 

The Nabob at Home 50 

Ernest Maltravers. By Bulwer 50 

Alice; or, The Mysteries. By Bulwer 50 

The Last of the Barons. By Bulwer.. 1 00 

Forest Days. By James 50 

Adam Brown, the Merchant. By H. 

Smith 50 

Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Bulwer.... 25 

The Home. By Miss Bremer 50 

The Lost Ship. By Captain Neale 75 

The False Heir. By James 50 

The Neighbors. By Miss Bremer 50 

Nina. By Miss Bremer 50 

The President's Daughters. By Miss 

Bremer 25 

The Banker's Wife. By Mrs. Gore...- 60 

The Birthright. ByMrs. Gore 25 

New Sketches of Every-day Life. By 

Miss Bremer 50 

Arabella Stuart. By James 50 

The Grumbler. By Miss Pickering. ... 50 

The Unloved One. By Mrs. Hofland. 50 

Jack of the Mill By William Howitt 25 

The Heretic. By Lajetchnikoff. 50 

The Jew. BySpindler 75 

Arthur. By Sue 76 

Chatsworth. By Ward 50 

The Prairie Bird. By C. A. Murray. 1 00 

Amy Herbert By Miss Sewell 50 

Rose d'Albret. By James 50 

The Triumphs of Time. By Mrs. Marsh 76 

The H Family. By Miss Bremer 50 

The Grandfather. By Miss Pickering. 50 

Arrah Neil. By James 50 

The Jilt 60 

Tales fi*om the German 60 

Arthur AmndeL By H. Smith 60 

Aginconrt. By James. 60 

The Regent's Daughter 60 

TheMaidofHqnor 50 

Safia. By De Beauvoir 60 

Look to the End. By Mrs. Ellis 60 

The Improvisatore. By Andersen 60 

The Gambler's Wife. By Mrs. Grey.. 60 

Veronica, ByZschokke 60 

Zpe. By Miss Jewsbnry 60 
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63. Wyoming $ 60 — 

64. De Rohan. By Sue 50^\ 

55. Self. By the Author of "CecU" 75— 

66. The Smuggler. By James 75-^ 

67. The Breach of Promise 50 

58. Parsonage of Mora. By Miss Bremer 26 

69. A Chance Medley. By T. C. Grattan 60 

60. The White Slave 1 00 

61. The Bosom Friend. ByMrs. Grey.. 60— 

62. Amaury.. By Dumas 50 

63. The Author^s Daughter. By Mwy 

Howitt 26 

64. Only a Fiddler I &c. By Andersen.... 50 >- 

65. The Whiteboy. ByMrs. HaU..... ... 60 

66. The Foster-Brother. Edited by Leigh 

Hunt 60 

67. Love and Mesmerism. By H. Smith. 75 ..^ 

68. Ascanio. By Dumas 75 

69. Lady of Milan. Edited .J)y Mrs. 

Thomson 75 

70. The Citizen of Prague 1 OO-w 

71. The Royal Favorite. ByMrs. Gore. 50 

72. The Queen of Denmark. ByMrs. Gore 50 

73. The Elves, &c. ByTieck. 60^ 

74. 75. The Step-Mother. By James 1 25 ^ 

76. Jessie's FUitations 50 

77. Chevalier d'Harmental. By Dumas. 60"^ 

78. Peers and Parvenus. By Mrs. Gore. 60 

79. The Commander of Malta. By Sue.. 5(r* 

80. The Female Minister 60 

81. Emilia Wyndham. By Mrs. Marsh. 76*^ 

82. The Bush-Ranger. By Charles Row- 

croft 60 

83. The Chronicles of Clovemook 26 

84. Genevieve. ByLamartine 25 — 

85. Livonian Tales 25 

86. Lettice Arnold. By Ms. Marsh 26 

87. Father Darcy. ByMrs. Marsh 75-^ 

88. Leontine. By Mrs. Maberly 60 

89. Heidelberg. By James 60— 

90. Lucretia. By Bulwer 76-^ 

91. Beauchamp. By James 75 

92. 94. Fortescue. By ^nowles. 1 00"" 

93. DanielDennison, &c. By Mrs. Hofland 60 

95. Cinq-Mars. ByDeVigny. 60 — 

96. Woman's Trials. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 75 V 

97. The Castle of Ehrenstein. By James 60^ 

98. Marriage. By Miss Si Ferrier 50 

99. Roland CasheL By Lever. ,,.1,25-^ 

1 00. Martins of Cro' Martin. By Lever. . . 1 26— - 

101. RusselL By James 60- 

102. A Simple Story, ByMrs. Inchbald.. feO ' 

103. Norman's Bridge. 3y Mrs. Marsh... 60'"* 

104. Alamance 60 

105. Mftgg aret Graham. By James. 86'' 
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10^. The Wayside Cross. BvE.H.Milman.$ 25 

107. The Convict. By James.. 60 

108. Midsummer Eve. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 50 

109. Jane Eyre. By Currer B^IL 76 

110. The Last of the Fairies. By James.. 25 

111. Sir Theodore BrouRhton. ByJapies 60 

112. Self-Control. ByMaryBnmton 75 

113. 114. Harold. By Bulwer 1 00 

115. Brothers and Sisters. By Miss Bremer 50 

116. Gowrie. By James 50 

117. A Whim and its Consequences. By 

James 50 

118. Three Sisters and Three Fortunes. 

ByG. H. Lewes 75 

119. The Discipline of Life 50 

120. Thirty Years Since. By James 75 

121. Mary Barton. By Mrs. Gaskell 50 

122. The Great Hogsjurty Diamond. By 

Thackeray 26 

128. The Forgery. By James 50 

1 24. The Midnight Sun. By Miss Bremer 25 

125,126. TheCaxtons. By Bulwer 75 

127. Mordaunt Hall. By Mrs. Marsh 60 

128. My Uncle the Curate 60 

129. The Woodman. By James 76 

130. The Green Hand. A " Short Yam " 75 

131. Sidonia the Sorceress. By Meinhold 1 00 
182. Shirley. By Currer Bell 1 00 

133. TheOgilvies 50 

134. Constance Lyndsay. ByG. C. H 60 

135. Sir Edward Graham. By Miss Sinclair. 1 00 

136. Hands not Hearts. By Miss Wilkinson. 60 

137. TheWilmingtons. Bv Mrs. Marsh.. 60 

138. Ned Allen. ByD. Hannay 50 

1 39. Kight and Morning. By Bulwer. 75 

140. The Maid of Orleans 75 

141. Antonina. By Wilkie Collins 60 

142. Zanoni. ByBulwer 50 

143. Reginald Hastings. By Warborton.. 60 

144. Pride and Lresolution 60 

145. The Old Oak Chest. By James 60 

146. Julia Howard. By Mrs. Martin Bell. 60 

147. Adelaide Lindsay. Edited by Mrs. 

Marsh 60 

148. Petticoat Government. By Mrs. Trol- 

lope 60 

149. The Luttrells. By F. Williams 60 

150. Singleton Fontenoy,B.N. By Hannay 50 

151. Olive. BytheAuthorof**TheOgilvies^' 50 

1 52. Henry Smeaton. By James 60 

1^8. Time, the Avenger. By Mrs. Marsh. 60 

164i^The Commissioner. By James 1 00 

l*5e Wie Wife's Sister. By Mrs. Hubback 50 

IS^The Gold Worshipers 50 

157!^he Daughter of Night. By Fullom. 60 

158. SUftrt of Dunleath. By Hon. Caro- 

Iffll^Norton 60 

159. Arthur Conway. ByCapt.E.H.Milman 60 

160. The Fate. By James .^... 60 

161. The Lady and the Priest. By Mi^.. 

Maberly 50 

162. Aims and Obstacles. By James...... 60 

163. The Tutor's Ward 60 

164. Florence Sackville. By Mrs. Burbury 75 

165. Ravenscliffe. By Mrs. Marsh 50 

166. Maurice Tiemay. By Lever. 1 00 

167. The Head of the Family. By Miss 

Mulock 75 

168. Darien. By Warburton 60 

169. Falkenburg ; 75 

170. TheDaltons. Byl»ever 1 50 



171. Ivar; or, The Skjuts-Boy. By Miss 

Carleq % 50 

172. Pequinillo. By James 60 

173. Anna Hammer. BvTemme 60 

174.. A Life of Vicissitudes. By James... 60 

175. Henry Esmond. By Thackeray 60 

176, 177. My Novel. ByBulwer .'.... .1 50 

178. Katie Stewart * 25 

1 79. Castle Avon. By Mrs. Marsh 60 

180. Agnes Sorel. By James 60 

181. Agatha's Husband. By the Author cf 

"Olive" ,.... 60 

182. Villette. By Currer Bell 75 

183. Lover's Stratagem. ByMiss Carlen. 60 

184. Clouded Happiness. By Countess 

D'Orsay 50 

185. Charles Auchester. A Memorial 75 

186. Lady Lee's Widowhood 50 

187. Dodd Family Abroad. By Lever... .1 25 

188. Sir Jasper Carew. By Lever 75 

189. Quiet Heart 25 

190. Aubrey. By Mrs. Marsh 76 

191. Ticonderoga. By James 60 

192. Hard Times. By Dickens 60 

193. The Young Husband. By Mrs. Grey 60 

194. The Mother's Recompense. By Grace 

Aguilar 75 

195. Avillion, &c. By Miss Mulock 1 25 

196. North and South. Bv Mrs. Gaskell. 60 

197. Country Neighborhood. By Miss Du- 

puy 60 

198. Constance Herbert. ByMissJewsbury. 50 

199. llie Heiress of Haughton. By Mrs. 

Marsh 50 

200. The Old Dominion. By James 60 

201. John Halifax. By the Author of 

**OUve," &c 75 

202. Evelyn Marston. By Mrs. Marsh.... 60 

203. Fortunes of Glencore. By Lever 50 

204. Leonora d'Orco. By James 60 

205. Nothing New. By Miss Mulock 50 

206. TheRoseofAshurst. By Mrs. Marsh 50 

207. The Athelings. By Mrs. Oliphant. ... 75 

208. Scenes of Clerical Life 75 

209. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. Gaskell. 25 

210. 211. Gerald Fitzgerald. By Lever... 50 

212. A Life for a Life. By Miss Mulock.. 60 

213. Sword and Gown. By Geo. Lawrence 25 

214. Misrepresentation. ByAnnaH.Drury.l 00 

215. The Mill on the Floss. ByGeorgeEliot 75 

216. One of Them. By Lever 75 

217. A Day's Ride. By Lever 60 

218. Notice to Quit. By Wills 60 

219. A Strange Story 1 00 

220. Brown, Jones, and liobinson. By 

TroUope ., 60 

221. Abel Drake's Wife. By John Saunders 75 

222. OUve Blake's Good Work. By J. C. 

Jeaffreson 75 

223. The Professor's Lady 25 

224. Mistress and Maid. By Miss Mulock 60 
226. Aurora Floyd. By M. E. Braddon .. 76 

226. Barrington. By Lever 75 

29|7. Sylvia's Lovers. By Mrs. Gaskell.... 75 

228. A First Friendship 60 

229. A Dark Night's Work. ByMrs.Gaskell 50 

230. Countess Gisela. By E* Marlitt 25 

231. St.01ave's. By Eliza Tabor...* 75 

232. A Point of Honor 60 

233. Live it Down. ByJeaffreson I 00 

234. Martin Pole. By Saunders 50 
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PBIOS 

Mary L3rndsa7. ^ By Lady Ponsonby.$ 50 

Eleanor's Victory. By M. E. Brad don 75 

Rachel Ray. By TroUope 60 

John Marchmont's Legacy. Bv M. 

E. Braddon .' 75 

Annie Warleigh's Fortunes. By 

Holme Lee 75 

The Wife's Evidence. By Wills 60 

Barbara's History. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 75 

Cousin Phillis 25 

WhatWillHeDoWithIt?ByBulwer.l 60 
The Ladder of Life. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 60 

Denis Duval. By Thackeray 50 

Maurice Dering. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

Margaret Denzil's History 75 

Qu^e Alone. By George Augustus Sala 75 

Mattie: a Stray 75 

My Brother's Wife. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 60 

Uncle Silas. By J. S. Le Fanu 75 

Lovel the Widower. By Thackeray.. 25 

Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony TroUope 50 

On Guard. By Annie Thomas 60 

Theo Leigh. By Annie Thomas 6.0 

Denis Doone. By Annie Thomas.... 50 

Belial 50 

Carry's Confession 75 

MissCarew. ByAroelia B.Edwards. 60 
Hand and Glove. By Amelia B» Ed- 
wards 50 

Guy Deverell. By J. S. Le Fanu .... 50 
Half a Million of Money. By Amelia 

B. Edwards 75 

The Belton Estate. By A. TroUope... 60 

Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

Walter Goring. By Annie Thomas.. ' 75 

Maxwell Drewitt. ByMrs.J.H.Riddell 75 

The Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo 75 

Miss Maijoribanks. By Mrs. Oliphant. 60 
True History of a Little Ragamuffin. 

By James Greenwood 60 

Gilbert Rugge. Bv the Author of "A 

First Friendship ^'....M 1 00 

Sans Merci. By Greo. Lawrence 50 

Phemie Keller. ByMrs. J. H. Riddell 60 

Land at Last. By Edmund Yates. ... 60 

Felix Holt, the Radical. By Geo. Eliot. 76 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders 75 

All in the Dark. By J. S. Le Fanu. 50 

Kissing the Rod. By Edmund Yates 75 
The Race for Wealth. By Mrs. J. H. 

Riddell 76 

Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. By Mrs. 

Linton 76 

The Beauclercs, Father and Son. By 

C. Clarke 60 

Sir Brock Fossbrooke. By Chas. Lever 50 

Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant . 60 

CradockNowell. BvRD.Blackmore. 76 
Bemthal. From the German of L. 

Muhlbach 50 

Rachel's Secret 75 

The Clavenngs. By Anthony TroUope. 50 
The ViUage on the CUff. By Miss 

Thackeray 25 

Played Out. By Annie Thomas 75 

Black Sheep. By Edmund Yates 50 

Sowing the Wind. By E.Lynn Linton. 50 

Nora and Archibald Lee 60 
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292. Raymond's Heroine $ 50 

293. Mr.Wynyard'sWard. By Holme Lee. 50 

294. Alec Forbes. By George Macdonald 75 

295. No Man's Friend. By F.W.Robinson. 75 

296. Called to Account. By Annie Thomas 60 

297. Caste 60 

298. The Curate's Discipline. By Mrs.EUoart 60 

299. Circe. By Babington White 60 

300. The Tenants of Malory. By J. S. Le 

Fanu 60 

301. Carlyon's Year. By James Pay n 25 

302. The Waterdale Neighbors 60 

303. Mabel's Progress 60 

304. Guild Court. By Geo. Macdonald .. . 60 

305. The Brothers' Bet. By Miss Carldn. 25 

306. Playing for High Stakes. By Annie 

Thomas. lUustrated 25 

307. Margaret's Engagement 50 

308. One of the Family. By James Payn. 25 

309. Five Hundred Pounds Reward. By 

a Barrister 50 

310. Brownlows. By Mrs. Oliphant........ 38 

311. Charlotte's Inheritance. Sequel to 

" Birds of Pre V. " By Miss Braddon 60 

312. Jeanie's Quiet Life. By Eliza Tabor. 50 

313. Poor Humanity. By F. W. Robinson 60 

314. Brakespeare. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

315. A Lost Name. By J. S. Le Fanu.... 60 

316. Love or Marriage? By W. Black.... 60 

317. Dead -Sea Fruit. By Miss Braddon. 

Illustrated 60 

318. The Dower House. By Annie Thomas 60- 

319. IheBramleighs of Bishop's Folly. By 

Lever 60 

320. Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik.... 50 

321. Nature's Nobleman. By the Author 

of **Rachel's Secret" 60 

322. Kathleen. By the Author of '^Ray- 

mond's Heroine" 60 

323. ThatBoyofNorcott's. ByChas.Lever 26 

324. In Silk Attire. By W. Black 60 

325. Hetty. By Heniy Kingsley 25 

326. False Colors. By Annie Thomas 60 

327. Meta's Faith. By EUza Tabor 60 

328. Found Dead. By James Payn 60 

329. Wrecked in Port. By Edmund Yates 50 

330. The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 

331. A Beggar on Horseback. By Jas.Payn 35 

332. Kitty. By M. Betham Edwards 50 

333. Only Herself. By Annie Thomas.... 50 

334. HireU. By John Saunders 50 

335. Under Foot. By Alton Qyde 50 

336. So Runs the World Away. By Mrs. 

A. C. Steele 50 

837. Baffled. By Julia Goddard 75 

338. Beneath the Wheels 60 

339. Stem Necessity. By F. W. Robinson 50 

340. Gwendoline's Harvest. By James Payn 25 

341. KiUneny. By William Black 60 

342. John: A Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant 50 

343. True to Herself. By F. W. Robinson 60 
844. Veronica. By the Author of "Ma- 
bel's Progress" 60 

345. A Dangerous Guest. By the Author 

of** Gilbert Rugge'* 60 

346. Estelle RusseU 76 

347. The Heir Expectant. By the Author 

of ''Raymond's Heroine" 50 

348. Which is the Heroine? 60 

349. The Vivian Romance. By Mortimer 

CoUius 5a 
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360. In Duty Bound. Illustrated $50 

351. The Warden and Barchester Towers. 

, ByA. TroUope 75 

362. From TKistles — Grapes ? By Mrs. 

Eiloart 60 

353. A Siren. By T. A. TroUope 50 

354. Sir Hany Hotspur of Humblethwaite. 

By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated... 60 

* 865. Earl's Dene. By R. E. FranciUon. ... 50 

356. Daisy Nichol. By Lady Hardy 50 

357. Bred in the Bone. By James Payn.. 50 

358. Fenton*s Quest By Miss Braddon. 

Illustrated 50 

359. Monarch of Mincing -Lane. By W. 

Black. Illustrated 50 

360. A Life's Assize. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell 50 

361. Anteros. By the Author of "Guy 

Livingstone" 50 

362. Her Lord and Master. By Mrs. Ross 

Church 50 

363. Won— Not Wooed. By James Payn 50 

364. For Lack of Gold. By Chas. Gibbon 50 

365. AnneFumess 75 

366. A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black . 50 

367. Dnmton Abbey. By T. A. Trollope. 50 
' 368. Joshua Marvel. By B. L. Farjeon... 40 

369. Levels of Arden. By M. E. Braddon. 

Illustrated 75 

370. Fair to See. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 75 

371. Cecil's Tryst. By James Payn 50 

372. Fatty. By Katharine S.Macquoid... 50 

373. Maud Mohan. By Annie Thomas.... 25 

374. Grif. By B. L. Farjeon 40 

375. A Bridge of Glass. By F. W. Bobinson 50 

376. Albert Lunel. By Lord Brougham.. 75 

377. A Good Investment. ByWm.Flagg. 50 

378. A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel 

' Hoey 50 

379. Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant..... 76 

.880. Hope Deferred. By Eliza F. Pollard 50 

881. TheMaidofSker. ByRD.Blackmore 76 

382. For the King. By Charles Gibbon... 60 

383. A Girl's Romance, and Other Tales. 

ByF. W. Robinson 60 

884. Dr. Wainwright's Patient. By Ed- 
mund Yates 50 

385. A Passion in Tatters. ByAnnieThomas 75 

386. A Woman's Vengeance. By Jas. Payn. 60 

387. The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 

By William Black 75 

388. To the Bitter End. By Miss Braddon. 75 

389. Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon..... 60 

390. Godolphin. By Bulwer 50 

391. Leila. By Bulwer 50 

892. Kenelm Chillingly. By Lord Lytton. 75 
393. The Hour and the Man. By Harriet 

Martinean 50 
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394. Murphy's Master. By James Payn... $ 25 

895. The New Magdalen. By WUkie Collins 50 
396. " *He Cometh Not,' She Said." By 

Annie Thomas ^ 4 60 

897. Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Illustrated 76 

898. Too Soon. By Mrs. Macquoid 60 

399. Strangers and Pilgrims. By Miss 

Braddon 75 

400. A Simpleton. By Charles Reade 50 

401. The Two Widows. ByAnnieThomas 50 

402. Joseph the Jew 60 

403. Her Face was Her Fortune. By F., 

W. Robinson 50 

404. A Princess of Thule. By W; Black. 75 

405. Lottie Darling. By J. C. Jeaffreson. 75 

406. The Blue Ribbon. By Eliza Tabor. 50 

407. HanyHeathcoteof Gangoil. By An- 

thony Trollope 25 

408. Publicans and Sinners. By Miss M. 

E. Braddon 75 

409. Colonel Dacre. By Author of "Caste" 60 

410. Through Fire and Water. By Fred- 

erick Talbot 25 

411. Lady Anna. By Anthony Trollope. 60 

412. Taken at the Flood. By Miss Braddon. 75 
418. At Her Mercy. By James Payn. . . . 60 

414. Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo 26 

415. For Love and Life. By Mrs. Oliphant. 75 

416. Doctor Thome. By Anthony Trollope. 76 

417. The Best of Husbands. By Jas. Payn. 60 

418. Sylvia's Choice. ByGeorgianaM.Craik 60 

419. ASackofGold. By Miss V.W.Johnson 60 

420. Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant.... 75 

421. Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 75 

422. Treasure Hunters. By Geo. M. Fenn. 40 
428. Lost for Love. By Miss Braddon.... 75 
424. Jack's Sister. By Miss Dora Havers. 76 
425.4 Aileen Ferrers. By Susan Morley. ... 50 

426. The Love that Lived. By Mrs. Eiloart. 50 

427. In Honor Bound. By Charles Gibbon. 50 

428. Jessie Trim. By B. L. Farjeon 60 

429. Hagarene. By George A. Lawrence. 75 
480. Old Myddelton's Money. By Mary 

CecU Hay 50 

431. At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. By 

B. L. Farjeon 40 

432. A Strange World. By Miss M. E. 

Braddon 75 

438. Hope Meredith. By Eliza Tabor tia 

434. The Maid of Killeena, and Other 

Stories. By WilUam Black 50 

435. The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mrs. 

Cashel Hoey 60 

436. Safely Marned. By the Author of 

"Caste" 60 

487. The Story of Valentine; and his 

Brother 75 



Harper & Brothers will send their works by mail y postage prepaid^ to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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'l SHOULD JiLUBH TO STET ON ANGLIBH OBOXmi), IF I LVFT TH06S FOKEXaNEBS TO DIK LIKX KITTENS." 

[SES PAGE 14d.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

BOATS AND TEA-CUPS. 

The scene upon wMoh our story opens is 
a oalm, sun-lit reach of the pretty river 
Peddle, scarcely a mile above the ancient 
borough of Pedlington. On one side a wood 
of beech, alder, and willows slopes down- 
ward to the water's edge ; on the other a few 
golden blossoms of the water-lily float dream- 
ily beside a glistening rampart of rushes and 
arrow-headed reeds. 

Two fair girls are making a preposterous 
attempt to propel a large pleasure-boat in 
the direction of the town. First one poises 
her light oar slowly on the rowlock, depress- 
ing the handle and elevating the blade, as 
if she were Ida Lewis or Grace Darling row- 
ing in a heavy sea. Then down drops the 
blade into the smooth water, ever so deep, 
and up comes the handle to the young lady's 
forehead. At this inconvenient elevation 
she gives it a spasmodic twitch (if such a 
word there be ; if not, tant pis pour lea mots. 
No other word will express it). Out into the 
unresisting air flies the blade, with a great 
shower of spray, and back the damsel falls, 
with a pretty cry, between a laugh and a 
scream. Then this movement is fatuously 
imitated by the.other nymph ; but the boat, 
insensate and unimpressionable, probably on 
account of its lymphatic antecedents, de- 
clines to accelerate its pace. In short, it is 
stationary, or perversely gyratory. But a 
fair youth, in charge of the steering appara- 
tus, urges his blushing crew to renewed ef- 
forts in idiomatic English. 

"Now, then, Janet 1" the premature cynic 
cries; "flop yours in when Nelly's comes 
out. Bravo, Nelly I Do it again. You'll get 
there long before Janet. Jump out directly 
you get to the boat-house, and run home and 
tell them we're coming. Never say die, Jan- 
et ! If ^Nelly does win the silver oar, you can 
pay for it^ou know." 






And so on, just as the fancy takes him. 
But to understand the latter morsel of en- 
couragement administered to the cliU't t>f the 
two girls we want to be behind the scenes, 
and to know that Janet and her elder sis- 
ter Blanche (now Mrs. George Baily, Jan.) 
are heiresses. An eccentric old baeliolor, 
their godfather, had summarily ili^iuhfiritied 
his nephew before quitting this unsatisfac- 
tory world, and had bequeathed the bulk 
of his fortune to his "dear godciuUlren, 
Blanche and Janet, second and third daugh- 
ters of Walter Browne, Esq., eoUcitOFj of 
Pedlington." 

Still there the boat is, stationary, or per- 
versely gyratory. And there tho twd yoang 
ladies are, one rich, the other poor ; both 
passing merry, and persisting in their ludi- 
crous attempt. 

In the reach above, a pair of long bine* 
bladed oars are flashing in the sunliju^ht. A 
keen outrigged boat is coming swiftly down 
the stream, when the gentleman pl> ii"^ * ho 
foremost oar (let us call him " Bow^^ fur the 
moment) sings out, 

" Ea-sy, Bedford I easy, my boy I" 

And they both leave off rowing, 

" My boy" is a man of Titanic proportions, 
muscular, bare -armed, bare-hf^adi?d, with 
dense auburn locks clustering low clown on 
his forehead and behind his ears- 

The boat is gliding along too sviftlj with 
its former impetus. Again Bow ( a dark^ ao t- 
ive, wiry looking gentleman) assumes the 
command, this time in a lower t-niie. 

" Back water !" he says. " We should spoil 
their frolic." 

His friend also hears the merry laughter 
of the girls, and obeys at once^ so that the 
boat is stopped, and a bend of tlio river 
keeps it out of sight of the boat below. 

" * Merrily, merrily carol the gales/ " says 
Bow, quoting the Laureate. " Wlmt sweet, 
ringing laughter I" Then a sliade of sad- 
ness comes over his face, which k bright and 
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beaming with intellectual and moral energy, 
though dark and darkly bearded. 

The shade of sadness seems to be in the 
air, for it falls also upon the face of the gen- 
tleman called Bedford, although his back is 
turned to his friend, in accordance with 
aquatic propriety. This man leans his dark 
red curly beard on the handle of his oar and 
listens moodily. Something more than a 
shade of sadness, something indescribable, 
which looks like a spasm of actual pain, flits 
across his bronzed face, leaving it motion- 
less, colorless, statuesque. 



Presently he rouses himself, and says, 
"Phelps, you really must leave off calling 
me Bedford. I feel, every time you say it, 
as if that other dreadful word were coming out. 
You must remember that I have been * Mr. 
Lane' for eight or nine years now, in English 
lips ; and until you came to Gottingen the 
other day I had never heard myself called 
Bedford since — since — " 

But Mr. Lane got no further. At that 
little word " since" he seemed to encounter 
an insurmx)untable barrier, and fairly broke 
down. 
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" I will tutor myself into calling yon * Mr. 
Lane/ " said his friend. " But as yet, when- 
ever I try, vox faudbm haesit. It goes against 
the grain." 

'' But we discussed the subject, and you 
promised," said Mr. Lane. 

"Yon mean," the other amended — "you 
mean that you proved to be intractable, and 
I yielded rather than forego your companion- 
ship." 

" One more boon," Mr. Lane said, present- 
ly, as they still rested npon their oars. And 
it might have been noticed that suppliance 
and dictation were strangely blended in the 
tone of his voice and the manner of his 
speech, as though he were so accustomed to 
conmiand that he found it difficult to sue, 
and as though he were at once ashamed of 
his purpose and resolute to achieve it. 

"WeU?" 

" I want you to treat me merely as a col- 
league, and not to speak openly about our 
old alliance." 

"Well, yes," Bow assented, with less alac- 
rity than resignation. " Yes, I certainly never 
made Mr, Lan^s acquaintance till I ascended 
that crazy turret of yours in (Jottingen." 

As he spoke a faint, breeze ruffled the sur- 
face of the stream, and then died away, leav- 
ing for a few moments an almost audible 
stillness, out of the very heart of which there 
presently broke a livid blaze of lightning and 
a great crash of thunder. The sky was now 
overcast. Again the preternatural stillness 
reigned for a few seconds ; then large drops 
of rain fell rapidly, and the whole surface of 
the water became a tumultuous crowd of 
bubbles, bursting as soon aa formed. 

"Are you ready? Eow on," cries Mr. Lane, 
impetuously, catching the turbid water with 
his eager blade. His companion is no less 
alert ; and in a few seconds the light pair- 
oar overhauls the lumbering pleasure-boat, 
and Mr. Lane, extricating a huge umbrella 
(or rather umbra) from under his thwart, 
hands it to the two young ladies, who are 
just settling in the stem seat while their 
brother prepares to row. 

A confused interchange of polite words 
passes between the two boats. Then the 
pair-oar glides swiftly and noiselessly away 
in the world of waters. 

Bain fia.lls like a cascade, and beats upon 
the big umbra with the sound of rolling 
drums. 

"What a nice, large, funny old gingham 
umbrella !" shrills Nelly, resting the butt end 
of the stout yellow stick on the seat between 



her and Janet, and grasping it midway with 
both hands, so as to shelter her sister as well 
as herself. 

Janet, pursing up her little mouth, sits 
mum, looking out into the rain and upon 
the river with vacant blue eyes. 

Nelly, utterly regardless of her silent; hu- 
mor, rattled on gayly: "They must be the 
Siamese Twins, or the Corsican Brothers, at 
least. Did I ever see any thing so like !" 

Her little Joke consisted in the flEict that 
the two gentlemen who had so gallantly 
come to the rescue were singularly unlike 
each other, one being dark and slender, the 
other ruddy and massive. 

Still gazing out abstractedly into the fall- 
ing and mingling waters, Janet answered, 
with some aaperity, 

" Nelly, don't be redU^loua .'" 

"Yes, I shall," squeaked Nelly, nodding 
her head, and protruding the tip of her 
tongue from her pert little lips. " I shall be 
as ridiculous as I like. And how do you 
speU * redi(floti8/ pray? I never saw two 
such ogres. Did you, Berty f The Wander- 
ing Jew in front (if there can be any front 
and any back to such a spider of a boat) — 
the Wandering Jew, I say, did condescend 
to grin through his bristles. And I noticed 
that his beard was all on one side, too. I 
don't believe he has half as many bristles on 
one side as on the other. But as for the 
hero of this" (tapping the great yellow stick 
of the umbra), " did I ever see such a fero- 
cious creature! Oh, if I were his wife, 
ahouldnH 1 be glad to hear Hop-o'-my-thumb 
say, ' Ogress, Ogre can not come !' " 

At this point Nelly broke out into peals of 
laughter. Had the elements been propi- 
tious, and gallants promenading the grassy 
margin of 'the river Peddle, one might h^'we 
fancied she wished to captivate some swain 
by the glancing of her eyes and teeth, and 
the sweet coming and going of her dimples. 
But the only swain in sight was Hubert, her 
younger brother, and when did a younger 
brother experience raptures about a sister's 
charms f Without bestowing any attention 
npon her, he devoted his whole mind and 
body to his task. 

Seeing Berty thus patiently toiling at his 
oars, and taking no part in the unseemly 
merriment, Janet relaxed a little. 

" Who is he, dearT" she cried. 

"Which The asked. 

"Whichever you like," interposed Nelly. 
"It's all the same." 

" I wish you'd be quiet, Nelly," retorted 
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ber Eflster, "and let me ask a qnestion." 
Then, raising her voice, " I mean tlie gentle- 
man who lent ns the nmbrella, dear." 

Hubert left off rowing f6r a minute, and 
putting his wet band to windward of his 
watery month, shouted, in a preternatural 
bass, " Carroty one, the Marquis of West- 
minster; him rowing bow, Baron Bothschild. 
On a visit at Pool Park I" 

As the babble of a stream and the whis- 
pering of aspen leaves fall mute in the roar 
of thunder, so the squeaking of Nelly and 
the prattle of Janet were hushed by this tre- 
mendous lie. 

Hubert, rowing on triumphantly, and 
chutjkling at their credulity, conveyed them 
through the squadron of small river craft 
, Which floats on the broad expanse of water 
at the foot of Pedlington Cliff, thence accom- 
panied them home afoot, and, taking the 
umbra at the door, said to Janet, " It's saved 
your black silk. What message shall I give 
the marquis f 

But Janet, spying in the future a cloud of 
chaff) bounced into the house and up stairs 
disdainfully, with a great rustling of silken 
skirts. Nelly, waxing incredulous, turned on 
the threshold. " Hubert," she said, " you're 
not going all the way to Pool Park with that 
horrid old green thing P 

"Ain'tir replied Hopeful; "andlshaVt 
faint if the baron tips me a flver, or the mar- 
quis invites me to Westminster Palace." 

His audacity had carried him too far. 

"Westminster Palace, indeed!" cried Nel- 
ly, on the door-mat. **Why, you poor silly 
boy, you donH think any body lives in West- 
minster Palace !" 

Hubert, being fair -haired, fair -skinned, 
and ingenui vultu8y turned and walked rap- 
idly away to hide a blush. Taking the um- 
bra back to the boat-house, he discovered the 
address of its owner, and dfcried it home. 
But Nelly scampered up stairs after Janet, 
whom she found, with bonnet and mantle 
cast aside, sitting on the bed, disconsolate. 

Shutting the door, Nelly leaned her back 
against it, shaking herself and it with shrill 
laughter, and nothing dismayed by Janet's 
expression of counteijiance, which became 
more and more cross while that young lady 
reluctantly listened. 

"When ia she going to leave off cack- 
ling?" thought Janet to herself, tearing a 
kid glove to pieces on her lap. 

But Nelly had her laugh out, took off her 
bonnet, and knelt down in front of Janet, 
making a little grimace of mock penitence. 



Thus partially mollified, Janet stroked her 
sister's soft brown hair affectionately. 

" Who is the baron, do you think?" Nelly 
asked, staring into Janet's eyes. 

"J do' know," was the pettish answer. 

" Why, the Baron von Habenicht, a poor 
creature like me, who uses a cotton umbrella 
because it's cheaper than silk." 

This was a touching appeal, because, while 
Janet was an heiress in a small way, poor 
Nelly was dependent on their father. 

"If yon want to know more, dear," she 
continued, " I believe I have seen him be- 
fore, only with his coat and hat on ; and I 
think he is the new head-master of the Gram- 
mar School." 

" But the other one lent us the umbrella," 
said Janet. 

" Oh yes," Nelly rejoined. " My lord mar- 
quis, with a rent-roll of nothing a year, and 
all his tenants in arrears. I shouldn't won- 
der if he turned out to be Dr. Phelps's friend 
and second master, Mr. Lane." 

" I thought papa said he was a German ?" 
suggested Janet. 

" No, dear, an Englishman, who has been 
a professor of something, perhaps of the sci- 
ence of rowing spider boats, at a Ge^nan 
university." 

Nelly was right in both the conjectures, 
except as to the subject of Mr. Lane's pro- 
fession, and in supposing he had actually at- 
tained to the professorial chair. 

Now, although Janet kissed Nelly, and 
stroked and patted her head, yet ther^ was 
a dreamy languor in her large blue eyes, and 
the comers of her little mouth were resolute- 
ly pulled down, spoiling the tiny Cupid's 
bow; so Nelly understood that her humor 
was solitary and uncommunicative, and de- 
parted to her own room. 

Then Janet locked the door after her, 
kicked off a diminutive pair of boots, took 
out her hair-pins, shook her head, and a 
dense shower of amber tresses came waving 
and streaming down over breast and back 
and shoulders. So she sat down before her 
mirror, silent, shrouded, and impenetrable — 
a mystery to herself, to her family, and to all 
who knew her — ^rich, discontented, pamper- 
ed, teased, flattered, peculiar Janet Browne. 

Yet she can laugh and enjoy laughter; 
and at such times she likes to be in com- 
pany, and in company likes funny people 
who know how to amuse her, but seldom 
goes beyond liking them ; for Janet is not 
" gushing^ Nor is she a flirt. If any com- 
bination of malign influences should here- 
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after mak& a flii*t of her, she will be a dan- 
gerous one. Not sparkling on the surface 
with smiles and flattery, that exquisite de- 
light which a woman can so easily confer 
upon a man, not defiant of conventionalities, 
nor given to those pretty iipprudences which 
make a beautiful woman hated by her own 
sex and adored by men ; but a flirt of the si- 
lent, prudent, watchful order — an enemy who 
seldom fires a gun, and never wastes powder. 
But why should we anticipate such formi- 
dable prowess for one who as yet has never 
fired a shot iute the ranks of her admirers ? 
Two or three rash young men have stolen a 
glance into the sapphire depths of her eyes, 
and felt unutterable things. One grave man 
of forty years, who has seen the women of 
many lands, has pronounced her peerless, 
and wished himself five-and-twenty for her 
sweet sake. But Janet is neither lavish of 
her glances nor fond of praise. If she is 
vain, hers is a subtle vanity. That afflu- 
ence of tawny hair, which Edmund Spenser 
would have woven inte a hundred sonnets, 
droops unheeded over a brow and neck and 
shoulders as white as swan's-down, cheeks 
tinted like a rose leaf, and the bust of Clytie. 
Knowing her beauty, she doubts its power 
for good or evil, and is neither proud of it 
nor happy on account of it. She knows 
that during the latter years of her childhood 
Blanche was undisputed belle of Pedlington, 
but that now the empire is at best divided 
between her and Nelly, while other pretend- 
ers are in the field. And why (she thinks) 
did Captain Lyte disinherit his nephew and 
leave half a fortune to ^f It only makes 
things and people appear te her in a fSalse 
light. She is never quite sure whether her- 
self or the £12,000 forms the object of attrac- 
tion. She has some conipunctions, too, about 
that wicked young man. This is a subject 
of which she dare not speak. His name is 
forbidden. But did he really run away with 
poor Eleanor Baily (Blanche's sister-in-law) T 
Every one said that Captain Lyte had al- 
ways disliked him because his mother had 
reused the captain, and married Mr. Lyte, 
a younger brother. Of this marriage a son 
had come, and the poor child, soon left an 
orphan, was sent by his uncle to the Bailys, 
who had brought him up. Eventually he 
had quarreled with his uncle, and gone away. 
Soon afterward Eleanor Baily also disappear- 
ed ; and it was received as proven that she 
was ruined by him. But the whole affair 
was wrapped in mystery. Janet had sound- 
^ her brother Frank, and could get no ev- 



idence ; and, strange as it will seem, it is a 
fact that this girl had a more legal and log- 
ical mind than her astute brother, and could 
not condemn this disinherited gallant at the 
bar of her own Judgment vrithout proof of 
his guilt. Moreover, two more feminine and 
romantic considerations induced Jauet to en-^ 
tertain a sentiment of blended compassion 
and admiration for this unhappy man. In 
the first place, it must be recorded that- she 
entertained a dislike, only qualified by con- 
tempt, for her brother-in-law, George Baily, 
Esq., Jun. ; and much concurrent testimony 
certified her of the fact that when they were 
school-fellows at Harrow this young Lyte 
had inflicted upon young George Baily such 
a severe thrashing that it fell little short of 
manslaughter. She knew, or fhought she 
knew, that George Baily's unkindness to his 
sister had been the secret caus^ of the an^ 
imosity between, Lyte and him ; and she 
strongly suspected that her sister Blanche 
was not happy with Mr. George, who, she be- 
lieved, had married her for the sake of her 
portion under Captain Lyte's will. The next 
item in her tender compassion for the disin- 
herited man was founded upon this fact: 
a few months after the disappearance of 
Miss Baily, Sir Thomas Balbry, an Irish bar- 
onet who had paid her conspicuous atten- 
tions, died abroad, and a first report that he 
had encountered an accident while riding 
had been gradually but surely superseded 
by a dark rumor that he had received his 
death -wound in an encounter with young 
Mr. Lyte. Janet, pondering on these things 
in her silent way, and believing that every 
other member of her family was too preju- 
diced to direct her mind aright, concluded 
that whether the fault was his or not (and 
she doubted if it was), still there must have 
been something noble about the young man 
who first chastised a brother, and then kill- 
ed a lover, for the sake of the girl he loved. 

However these things might be, Janet was 
discontented with her lot, with her fortune, 
with herself. Oh, how she would like to go 
somewhere, and be of some use in the world 

■to be a nursery governess, or to found a 
charitable institution, or to be one of Miss 
Nightingale's aides-de-camp, or any thing 
but odious, useless little Janet Browne! 
But was it quite impossible that life should 
change for her, should become quite a differ- 
ent thing tb her, without a, change of place 
or station f This afternoon a* wild thought 
came into her head, a new feeling into her 
heart. A sentiment too vague with inex- 
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pressible delight filled all the channels of 
her being for a few hlissfol moments. And 
in this gloom and silence of her chamber, 
only broken by the beating of the rain upon 
her windows, that feeling lived again, and 
all the little incidents that heralded and fol- 
lowed it passed and repassed throogh the 
mirage of her mind: the falling of the 
breeze, the blaze of lightning, and the crash 
of thunder; a few rain-dn^s in the river, 
then more and quicker, till the wild shower 
thickened round her, in the midst of which* 
a measured pulse of oars unseeli came upon 
her swiftly fix)m the unseen world ; then a 
shock, a space of sweet bewilderment ; then 
the gloom of the umbrella, the loud drum- 
ming of the rain upon it, and the plash, 
plash, plash, drip, drip, drip, drip all around. 
In this solitude and amazement of the heart 
came another, an unpleasant shock — Hu- 
bert's fatal answer, " The Marquis of West- 
minster I" How angry she f^t, with all the 
pettiness of every -day life closing around 
her, and chaff gathering cloud -like on the 
horizon ! 

But now the rain beats upon her darkened 
window, the gloom deepens round her, and 
the same scene repeats itself: a falling of 
the breeze, a darkening of the sun, a roll 
of distant thunder; rain -drops plashing 
in the water, the rapid swing and beat of 
oars unseen coming swiftly toward her, the 
quickeuifig of her pulse, the beating of her 
heart — 

Suddenly a loud knocking at the door 
interrupts her meditations. "Tea! tea!" 
9houts Hubert, and hurries away to satisfy 
the claims of hunger. 

Gathering her f alvous fleece together, Jan- 
et ties it in a hasty knot at the back of her 
comely head, sponges her face and hands 
with cold water, and without lighting a 
candle or looking in the glass, marches sol- 
emnly down to tea. 

Joan is presiding at the tray. Joan is per- 
manently ** sore" that Captain Lyte should 
have selected Blanche and Janet, though 
they were his godchildren, and left her and 
Nelly out in the cold. She used to be par- 
ticularly severe on Blanche's faults, and 
now keeps a watchful eye on Janet. Joan 
is the eldest sister, five -and -thirty, beak- 
nosed, thin-lipped, with dark hair primly 
braided and pinned close to the head. Sur- 
veying Janet as she enters, Joan glances 
round at the company assembled, and smiles 
sardonically. The story of that green cot- 
ton umbrella has already gone the round. 



and has even received sundry emendations 
f^nd various readings. The family Vehni- 
gericht have been discussing Janet's temper, 
her love of solitude and brooding, her pe- 
culiarity and impenetrability. Albert, the 
charitable, has just wound up as follows : 
" Well, she's a rum girl, and we none of us 
understand her. That's the long and the 
short of it." Albert is the eldest son (about 
thirty), prematurely old, bald-headed, con- 
templative, and idle. 

"A most becoming way of 'doing* your 
hair, dear!" says sister Joan, handing Janet 
a cup of tea. 

" Beally, my dear," Mrs. Browne adds, smil- 
ing, " I think you might pay a little more at* 
tention to your toilet." 

Mr. Browne, who, though presiding, has 
l^en a silent member of the Yehmgericht, 
n|w looks up from the Quarterly Review, 
smiling also. ''The truth is," he sayH, 
" you're envious of Janet's golden locks, all 
of you." 

" GU>lden !" exclaims sister. 

"I wish I were as bald as Albert," 8a3r8 
Janet, angrily. 

" Ahem !" coughs Albert. 

Frank, next to whom Janet has seated 
herself, whispers in her ear, " You'd have to 
wear a false plait, like Joan, if you were." 
Frank is the handsome second brother, him- 
self partially bald, satirical, and languid, but 
keeping a vigilant eye open, and a clear 
head for business. 

The bit of malice aboat Joan's doubtful 
tresses puts Janet in good humor. " More 
tea, please, dear," she says, handing her cup 
to Joan. Maie il n*y a pas de rose sans ipvne ; 
and Frank, going to the table and cutting a 
piece of bread, drawls out, " Oh, by-the-way, 
Janet; Hubert took back the parachute, 
and found the baron with his feet in a tub 
of hot water, and the Marquis of Westmin- 
ster drinking a treacle posset." 

" The Marquis of Fiddlestick," says Nelly, 
stamping her little foot on the ground, and 
then laughing with exquisite abandon. 

This interruption of Nelly's is a relief to 
Janet. After all, matters are not so bad as 
fancy painted them. The umbrella was lent 
to Nelly as well as to her. The marquis and 
the baron, as -they call them, are evidently 
not formidable, and if not, why — why — ^in 
short, there is no occasion for her to give her- 
self airs and provoke suspicion. So she too 
laughs and blushes, as any young lady might 
do, hearing of gentlemen sitting and drinking 
possets, with their feet in tubs of water. 
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A stranger would notice that Albert, the 
charitable, is covertly watching his sister 
Janet with a carious attention. He has 
quite a habit of silently watching other peo- 
ple's thoughts and feelings; and unknown 
to his family is often behind the scenes when 
they are all in the dress circle. But, being 
inactive, he seldom makes use of his discov- 
eries, and gains little credit for his penetra- 
tion. Yet his good nature frequently in- 
duces him to create a diversion just at the 
right moment ; and unconsciously his broth- 
ers and sisters, and even his parents, have 
learned to rely upon him for changing a dis- 
agreeable subject. Now a general feeling 
pervades the room that the story of the 
umbrella has gone far enough. So Albert 
clears his throat gallantly for a speech, and 
says, "m tell you what it is. If you girls 
keep going out without an umbrella this 
showery weather, you'll decimate the aris- 
tocracy." 

^'I wish some benefactor of his species 
would decimate the Brownes of Pedling- 
ton, beginning with the eldest son," drawls 
Frank. 

Frank's witticisms are small, but very 
neat. The Browne family at that time con- 
sisted of Mrs. and Mr. Browne, four sons, and 
four daughters; so that the removal of any 
one member would exactly "decimate the 
Brownes of Pedlington." 

Again Janet smiles approval. Tou see 
there is nothing angelic about our little her- 
oine; But ill-used Albert, on whom the 
hot tea is having its usual effect, only wipes 
his bald head with a white cambric hand- 
kerchief, and pushes his chair back toward 
the open door. 



CHAPTER II. 

HIGH AND DRY. 

Walter Browne, Esq., of^edlington, so- 
licitor, or "Old Browne with the pretty 
daughters," as the men at the cavalry d^pdt 
and the young gentlemen in the surround- 
ing country used to call him, was high and 
dry. The younger son of a small country 
gentleman in an agricultural county, he had 
been nursed in the very lapof Conservatism — 
none of your new-fangled philosophical Diz- 
zibright Toryism, but "fine old English" 
church and state Conservatism. After such 
a training in polite letters as the Pedlington 
Grammar School could afford, he was articled 



to an old-fashioned firm of cqnveyancers and 
Conservative election agents in that town. 
From clerk to head of the firm he had worked 
his way through the grades, and won golden 
opinions in every grade, from the time when 
" omnea omnia hona dicere et laudare fortunawP 
— i. e., when every body used to compliment 
— ^his father on his ability, till the time when 
the lord -lieutenant of the county assured 
him it was with the deepest regret that he 
was unable to nominate so estimable a gen- 
tleman to the clerkship of the peace, as the 
late lord-lieutenant had promised the nomi* 
nation several years previously to Mr. Dela- 
vine. In the fruitful soil of Pedlington Mr. 
Browne had struck deep root, weathered 
storm and sunshine, and spread branches 
fair to look upon. Winds of doctrine might 
(and did) vary ; ocean currents of opinion 
might (and did) set in and sway the surges 
round him ; but he bent not to the storm, nor 
trembled at the mighty sea. Only the lichen 
of many years coated him ovef^ byssus grew 
upon his chin; and as all things changed 
around him, and he remained unchanged, 
there was a tinge of sadness in his isola- 
tion. 

Albert, the prematurely bald-headed, con- 
templative son, saw this. He doted oii his 
father, and revered his opinions, contrasting 
them with the more fluctuating and vola- 
tile sentiments in vogue, just as a lover of 
honest port-wine will contemn the vintages 
of Bordeaux and Johannisberg. Still he saw 
plainly enough that Bordeaux and Ehine wine 
were the beverages of the day, and he drew 
comfort from this consideration, " The good 
old opinions will last his time and mine : after 
us let Frank and the young world do their 
will." He had little faith in his brother's loy- 
alty to the venerable code, though in reality 
Frank's liberalism never extended beyond 
the precipitate purchase of a broad-brinmied 
felt hat and a dozen "turn-down" or By- 
ronic collars. It was a sad thought, that 
of burying their talents in graves of the 
past, and leaving no heritage for the future — 
sorry life work. Possibly it may have been 
this that saddened Albert's life. Doubtless 
it imbittered his father's also ; but the old 
man was too proud to show it ; his combat- 
iveness was in continual though unostenta- 
tious play, and that very opposition of opin- 
ion which gave the offense warded off mel- 
ancholy by keeping his energies in active 
use. 

Yet, far from being disputatious or given 
to argument in social intercourse, Mr. Browne 
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was one of those men of whom one does 
meet a specimeh now and then — men who 
' .seem independent of sympathy, and who 
> seek no real intercourse out of their family, 
and little in it. His opinions and senti- 
ments (if he ever admitted so delicate a 
creature) were classified petrifactions, requir- 
ing no warm contact of living thought and 
feeling. If from his professional experience, 
or from any literary source, he drew and 
made his own one more opinion, it was petri- 
fied and classified at once, so that he rather 
resembled a geologi3t's cabinet than the liv- 
ing, moving, sympathetic world of which 
every man should be a type. In the family 
circle and in general society, though not 
seeking it, he was courteous and even cheer- 
ful, seldom speaking without a smile which 
exhibited his whole system of artificial 
teeth. But what little he said on such 
occasions was invariably on a subject of 
mere ephemeral interest, or of none at all. 
Though politely disguising it with smiles, 
he would conceive a hearty dislike for any 
Sir Malaprop who pressed him with conver- 
sation on a debatable subject, especially if 
he was worsted in argument, or his position 
was regarded with scorn in the hearing of 
his own wife or children. The latter of- 
fense he never could be prevailed upon to 
forgive. His only friend since boyhood had 
been his quondam crony and school-fellow, 
the late Captain Lyte, of the Boyal Navy, an 
eccentric Tory of what was lately called 
"the Sibthorpe school," in whose society 
Mr. Browne had doubtless tasted the insid- 
ious gratification of being considered a lib- 
eral-minded and progressive politician. 

Captain Lyte's Toryism, however, had not 
compelled him to adhere faithfully to the 
spirit of his father's last will and testament. 
On the contrary, having been informed by 
his solicitors, Messrs. Baily, Blythe, and Bai- 
ly, of London, that the deed in question was 
faulty, he set it aaide on his own authority 
as heir at law, and made a new disposition 
of the property, leaving one moiety of it to 
his sister Philadelphia, and the other to be 
^divided equally between his dear godchil- 
dren Blanche and Janet Browne. It must 
be stated here parenthetically, and in jus- 
tice to the good Pe^ngtonian lawyer, that 
he was entirely ignorant of this transaction 
until after the captain's death, and that 
in drawing the marriage settlement .of his 
daughter Blanche he had made no provis- 
ion or condition for securing this unexpect- 
ed treasure. 



Walter Browne, Esq., legularly perused ' 
the Qtiartet'ly BevieWf and daily skinimed the 
cream of Conservative journalism. But ho 
disliked the modem spasmodic writers, 
whose style affected his sense of literary pro- 
priety much as the jaunty whistling of an 
errand-boy jars on the cultivated ear of a 
musician. Hume and Clarendon were his 
models of English prose, Pope his model 
poet. His novels were those of Sir Walter 
Scott. Grave English claasios filled the 
lower shelves of his book-case ; nor was his 
acquaintance with these limited to the titles 
on their backs. 

Such a man was not one to be deficient in. 
will or in the exercise of authority. Abso- 
lute master in his own house, he prudently 
abstained from interference with petty de- 
tails, but settled all general questions with 
a decision against which there was no ap- 
peaL 

To Frank and to Bobert (the military 
brother) there seemed nothing melancholy 
in the isolation of fixed opinions. They 
thought it inevitable that radical views 
should gain ground in a populous borough ; 
but the counties they regarded as strong- 
holds of "fine old English" constitutional 
policy. The firm of Browne and Son had 
their stake planted firmly in the county. 
Its sturdy principal took care that he him- 
self, each of his three adult sons, and each 
of his four Conservative clerks should be 
duly qualified and registered voters for the 
county. The whole firm regarded the Re- 
form Bill of 1832 as the Moors in their grad- 
ual expulsion from Spain looked back upon 
the fall of Granada. But the past was irrev- 
ocable : the counties, a score of pocket bor- 
oughs, and a forlorn hope of loyal hearts 
still remained. 

As to free trade, what good had it done ? 
Weakened the agricultural interest, and en- 
riched a legion of foreign traders. The coun- 
try had grown more wealthy, it was said ; 
that is to say, spme thousands of hucksters 
and cotton spinners had amassed fortunes, 
and were doing all that unfamiliar wealth 
and mushroom growth could do to upset the 
state coach. Free trade had struck at the 
root of the tree of English grandeur. And 
if it must be admitted that more land was 
in the market and conveyancing more brisk 
lj[an formerly, on the other hand, radical so- 
licitors, men of equivocal integrity and sub- 
versive opinions, were springing up in all 
directions. In short. Peel was a renega.de, 
" Lord John" a crazy demagogue; all recent 
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legislation a nnisaDce, and modem Solons 
busybodieci T^ho couldn't leave well alone. 
The County Court; too, was a cootemptible 
little innovation. But the Brownes object- 
ed to it "on principle." It scarcely inter- 
fered at all with them. The firm were con- 
veyancers and agents for the purple county 
candidates. W. Browne, Esq., was clerk to 
the county magistrates, clerk to the Board of 
Guardians, to the turnpike trust, the coun- 
ty lunatic asylum, and so forth. From such 
sources a fair professional income was de- 
rived, and the Reform Bill could scarcely 
bear the blame- if Mr. Browne chose to bring 
up his boys and girls as young gentlemen 
and ladies. 

On the whole, legal Frank and military 
Bobert took a cheerful view of matters. It 
is only your dreamy, speculative Alberts who 
are melancholy. Robert had fought in In- 
dia, and " lived to fight another day." Now, 
being adjutant of his regiment, he had the 
belts and pipe-clay to look after. Famous- 
ly he did look affcer these small matters, too. 
H.R.H. the Oommander-in-Ohief had com- 
plimented him on the field of battle (a sham 
fij^ht at Chobham), and his corps was the 
envy of a whole camp. Frank had plenty 
of office work and " vice work," as he called 
it, that is, acting for his father in one or oth- 
er of the clerkships. * Besides which, in his 
favorite character of a gay Lothario, he usu- 
ally had one (or more) flirtation on hand ; he 
devoted more time to his toilet than Janet 
did; and, as l^ame a domestic, amiable 
member of polite society, had no objection 
to taking his ease m the bosom of his fam^ 
ily, finding relaxation in the superinijend- 
ence of little household broils, and anima- 
ting the war of persiflage. 

In matters connected "with religion a 
strong family likeness prevailed between 
the four brothers. From -Albert the bald to 
Hubert the fiEur-haired, one rule was law. In 
the morning and afbemoon of Sundays they 
went regularly to church, wet or dry ; in 
the morning of Christmas-day and of Gtood- 
Friday also ; but on no consideration at any 
other time. For a wedding, indeed, they 
would repair to the sacred edifice ; but in 
the true spirit of church and state Conserv- 
atism they regarded the holy table as a " hy- 
meneal altar," and the whole ceremony as 
an entertaining performance merely subsidi- 
ary to the ciyil contract of marriage. Hith- 
erto they had acquired no experience of the 
funeral rite. One brother had died of phthi- 
sis at the Cape of Good Hope, but the news 
B 



of his death oi^y came when his burial wafr 
a vague legend of the past. During the 
services of prayer and praise one look of im- 
» portance reigned on the countenances of the 
four brothers ; a religious silence command- 
ed their tongue and lips.. During the sermon 
they all gazed about the church, relieving 
the monotony of the occasion by sifting the 
behavior of their fellow-sufferers, and stor- 
ing appropriate winnowings of chaff. Al- 
bert, Robert, and Hubert throughout serv- 
ice and sermon sat bolt-upright ; Frank lan- 
guished in graceful attitudes. 

Between the sisters also a similar family 
likeness prevailed, especially between the 
three beauties, Blanche (now Mrs. George 
Baily, of Russell Square, Bloomsbury ), Jan- 
et, whose face and fortune divided the Ped- 
lingtonian hearts, and Nelly, whose face was 
her fortune. On " church days" the whole 
family used to produce its gala costumes. 
The girls used to lace extra tight, wear 
crackling silk dresses, marvelously sihall 
boots, and enormous bows of stiff silk rib- 
bon under their little chins and cheeks ; so 
that they had to carry their heads uncom- 
fortably high, and to sit bolt-uprigh^ like the 
military brother. The tight fit of their lav- 
endei^ kid gloves precluded, any possibility 
of turning over the leaves of their prayer- 
books, or indeed of allowing their hands to 
assume any ccnnfortable position. " O, gu'tZ 
faut souffrirpour Hre helle!" exclaimed Rob- 
ert, who in his rare visits behaved with gal- 
lantry to these devoted virgins. But Frank 
ingenuously observed that they sat ipissed 
like a row of chickens on a spit. Owing to 
the rigidity of this costume, and the absence 
of any particular interest in.what wa&^oing 
on, these victims were tired out before the 
service was ended, and the endurance of the 
sermon was the crowning effort of their lives. 
In the retirement of the family circle it was 
whispered that Blanche, in the zenith of her 
glory, had lost the affections of an heir by , 
relaxing this effort on one sultry occasion, 
and betraying the dreadful secret that a 
belle may snore. 

Browne (paterfamilias) — and I beg the 
reader to observe that we now reach a cli- 
max — Mr. Browne himself was sedately 
splendid at church. He wore a blue swal- 
low-tailed coat, of which the collar covered 
his whole cerebellum, while the cuffs of the 
sleeves confined the action of his thumbs. At 
stated intervals he blew his nose with a vo- 
luminous and variegated silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief, thus making a superb display of 
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color, and prodacing a reQoj^ant blast, like 
that of a bu^e. This instrument in its pe- 
riod o^rest gratified those who worshiped be- 
hind Mr. Browne by depending from the tail 
of his. coat like a flag in calm weather. As 
Mr. Browne rarely blew his nose except at 
church and Petty Sessions, the "trumpet 
performance," as Frank called it, was con- 
sidered by the family, and justly so, as a 
very sippropriate and imposing part of the 
ceremony. 

The religious duties of the younger 
Brownes were clearly defined and emphat- 
ically laid down by the elder. In his or her 
fourteenth year each of them was confirmed 
by the yenerable primate of the English 
Church, as their forefathers had been since 
the Eeformation; for both Mr. Browne's na- 
tive parish and the borough of Pedlington 
lay within the limits of the archdiocese of 
Canterbury. As each succeeding Easter-Sun- 
day came round, all the confirmed Brownes 
" staid the sacrament,'' and on no other occa- 
sion. The Brownes of Brownleigh and Far- 
field had done so from time immemorial, and 
the Brownes of Pedlington would continue 
the good old custom, let the clergyman of 
the district for the time being think and say 
what he would. One had beaten the " pul- 
pit-drum ecclesiastic" for a few years who 
wanted no one to " stay" but hysterical pen- 
itents. Then another came who wanted ev- 
ery one to " stay" always, children and all. 
Now Mr. Marmaduke was sorely "exercised" 
on the subject, and didn't know what he 
wanted, but was more eager and urgent than 
those who did. It was all one to Mr. Browne. 
Fiat his good old custom, rtiat parsondom. 

In t^is well-regulated family no nonsense 
was ever uttered about week-day services, 
district visiting, Sunday-school teaching, 
Dorcas meetings, or prayer-meetings. Ser- 
mons were tacitly understood to be speci- 
mens of pious oratory, and only tolerable as 
such. A close scrutiny into the religious 
feelings or experience of any member of the 
family wiU scarcely seem to have been pos- 
sible ; yet once or twice, before the primate's 
visitation, such a thing was attempted by 
some overzealous curate, who was at once 
and forever forbidden the house. The temp- 
tation to make such a pretty convert must 
have been quite irresistible. But the requit- 
al was justice with a vengeance ; for to have 
access to the Maison Browne was universal- 
ly considered the blue ribbon of Pedlington 
society. Many a friend clave unto Frank, 
many a bottle of Meet Imperial (before the 



French treaty), and many a choice Cabaila 
cigar did Albert the contemplative enjoy at 
the cost of " impassioned youth" for the faint 
prospect of a smile from his sisters' lips. 

So that, " on t-he whole" (this was a favor- 
ite expression with Frank Browne) — " on 
the whole," the Brownes, without any deep 
interest in life os any high moral .purpose (in 
short, "without any humbug," as Frank apt- 
ly paraphrased it)— the Brownes of Pedling- 
ton were " a thoroughly respectable, happy, 
and united family." 



CHAPTER m. 

GEMINI. 

The two gentlemen whom Hubert had 
dubbed witK illustrious names and titles 
would themselves have been slow to ac- 
knowledge the honor done to them. Not 
that they were disa£fected to existing social 
distinctions, but simply that they belonged 
to the aristocracy of intellect, and apprecia- 
ted the honors of their own class too high- 
ly to covet those of another. They were, in- 
deed, Mr. Phelps (or Dr. Phelps, as the local 
newspapers called him in virtue of the cab- 
alistic letters LL.D. affixed to his name), 
and his coadjutor Mr. Lane. The former 
had recently been appointed to his office by 
the Mayor and Corporation of Pedlington. 
He had conferred the inferior dignity of sec- 
ond master on his old friend and school-fel- 
low. The contest for the recently vacant 
head-mastership had been a brisk one, and 
some of its details, which had since reached 
the ears of Mr. Phelps, caused much amuse- 
ment to the two friends. The Southeastern 
Gazette and Pedlington Advertiser had trum- 
peted the intentions of the town council to 
the four comers of the realm. " No longer," 
it had written, " should the youth of their 
enlightened and conservative, borough have 
to wander in search of education. A loyal 
and liberal municipality should cherish as 
the nucleus of its future greatness an insti- 
tution in which the revered learning of an- 
tiquity and the advanced principles of our 
age might be inculcated and matured." 

Cloudy phrases often obscure a clear pur- 
pose. In this case the burghers, who had 
long groaned under the incubus of an inef- 
ficient school-master for their 90ns, were re- 
solved to have the best one they could get, 
whatever his politics or religious sentiments 
might be. AcccNrdingly the town-cleik is- 
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Bued his advertisement, in which the alder- 
men sternly refused to be canvassed, or to 
take into consideration any thing ibut the 
relative fitness of the several candidates as 
set forth in their testimonials. , 

Sixty candidates rushed into the arena, 
and, as a matter of course, every one of the 
electors was briskly canvassed. In the lit- 
tle world of British school-masters, among 
whom such advertisements are discussed, it 
was broadly stated that effective manage- 
ment would soon draw a hundred boys to 
the Pedlington Grammar School. The capi- 
tation fee was advertised at six guineas for 
each boy. It was also probable that in such 
a wealthy and populous town from thirty to 
fifty boarders might soon drop in, at fifty 
guineas a year ; so that the head-master's 
income could scarcely fall below £2000 a 
year. There was also a small endowment 
both for head and second master's salary, 
and an excellent house and garden for the 
former. But the burghers, just and tena- 
cious of their purpose, hearkened not to the 
voice of the canvasser. 

One hot morning in the merry month of 
May they assembled in awful conclave. 
The town-clerk sorted his papers. To his 
Worship he delivered sixty pamphlets, to 
each one of their Dignities sixty pamphlets, 
declaring each and every one of the said 
nine hundred treatiseiy to be a true and ac- 
curate printed copy of authentic documents 
then in his keeping. 

Every man regarded solemnly th« mass 
of literature before him. Sixty pamphlets ! 
fifty-nine of which were terrible to behold 
and bewildering to peruse,' each containing 
many elaborate panegyrics on the character 
of one of the candidates. 

Civic dignitaries are not invariably men 
of a literary or critical turn of mind. Know- 
ing as these men did the frailty of human 
nature, it was hard for them to credit mor- 
tals with the surpassing excellence attrib- 
uted to each candidate, impossible to discern 
between varieties of perfection. Summer 
was premature. The council-chamber was 
small and ill ventilated. The thendbmeter 
rose to eighty. The wisdom of the council- 
ors was set at naughj*. 

In this extremity, as the worthy men sat 
mopping their foreheads ruefully) each glan- 
cing at his neighbor only to see his own de- 
spair imaged in another face, first one, then 
another, then all, began to inspect the six- 
tieth pamphlet, that one which had the ad- 
vantage of brevity. And now the furtive 



glances revealed a glimmer of hope to thoSe 
who glanced. This tract contained copies of 
two documents only, one signed by the au- 
thorities of a well-known colTege in Oxford, 
the other by my lords of the Privy Council. 
At length each elector wrote a name on a 
slip of paper, folded it mysteriously, and 
passed it on to the town-clerk ; and the next 
morning Henry Phelps, Esq., M.A., LL.D., 

formerly a fellow of College, Oxford, 

and late one of her Majesty's inspectors of 
schools, received a polite note from that 
functionary, saying that he had been elect- 
ed unanimously to the mastership of their 
old endowed school. 

Thus it happened, to the horror and dis- 
comfiture of many reverend gentlemen who 
had sought and obtained holy orders as a 
stepping-stone to scholastic preferment, that 
a layman was chosen for one of tho^ offices 
which in England are almost invariably fill- 
ed by a priest, and the nomination to which 
rested in the hands of men upright and dis- 
interested, but who usually are slaves to 
precedent, and tremble at a div^gence from 
the beaten track. 

Both Mr. Phelps and his friend looked old- 
er than their years, and yet about them both 
hung a kind of youthfklness, the kind which 
attracts and fascinates boys, and which is 
the growth of real vigor united to kindliness 
of nature. Each of them had livedj and one 
at least had loved, Phelps had been captain 
of a public school, fellow and classical lect- 
urer of a college, a husband, a father, an 
inspector. Mr. Lane had been his friend's 
rival and competitor at school, but had since 
graduated at two German universities, had 
become a moderately good linguist, a geolo- 
gist, and something oi a chemist. A rare 
combination of chances (as we say) had re- 
united them now. Mr. Phelps, having re- 
signed his fellowship in order to marry, had 
afterward resigned his office as inspector to 
give a delicate wife more of his company 
than he could otherwise have done. To 
replace the lost occupation he then under- 
took to write a treatise on the sources and 
structure of the English language. This 
soon drove,him beyond his modem German, 
and urged him to acquire some knowledge 
of the semi-Saxon. About this time a heavy 
calamity befell hinl, and he was left a wid- 
ower and childless at one blow. Partly to 
carry out hia previous intention, and so dis- 
tract his mind from its proper grief^ and 
partly to get what solace he could in the 
society of a friend, Phelps then repaired to 
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Germany, and found Mr. Lane chewing the 
cud of bitterness over one of those minor 
evils which ! supply us with misery in the 
absence of real woes. For two or three yeaft 
^past he had been acting assistant professor 
of modem languages at an important centre 
of education, and his senior being infirm and 
aged, a large proportion of the work had de- 
volved upon him. Eecently the professor 
had died, and Mr. Lane, who was exceeding- 
ly popular with the students, not unnaturally 
anticipated his election to the vacant chair. 
The governing body, however, 'had passed 
him over in favor of a man whom he thought 
less^qualified, and with less claim upon them. 
Hinc illcB lacrymcB, In. these cases it is only 
for honor and position that an Englishman 
competes. The full emolument of that pro- 
fessorship in the oldest university in Europe 
was pecuniarily of less value than the modest 
salary which Mr. Phelps offered his friend. 

" Fm glad they have served you so bad- 
ly," said Phelps, when Mr. Lane had poured 
out the story of his wrongs. 

" How so f asked Lane. 

Then Phelps unfolded his project that Mr. 
Lane should return with him at the end of 
their vacation, and take a humble desk in 
the Grammar School. ' At first Lane thought 
the scheme wild and chimerical. "It is 
quite impossible." There were powerful rea- 
sons why such a step might prove to have 
been rash and ill advised, bringing humilia- 
tion on himself and injury to Phelps. But 
the latter assured him that he had weighed 
the whole matter carefully in his mind, and 
saw just as powerful reasons in its favor as 
Mr. Lane saw against it. 

"How passing strange it is that fate should 
have guided your steps to. Pedlington, of 
all places in the world !" said Mr. Lane^ half 
to Phelps, half musing aloud. 

" It is a call for you, Bedford^ depend upon 
it. I am only an agent in the matter. I 
see events co-operating toward' an end. And 
think what a comfort you will be to me." 

"I fear not, my boy. The iron has en- 
tered into my soul." 

" And not into mine T" asked Phelps. 

Then Mr. Lane stood before him, looking 
at him with the old love-light in his eyes. 
They clasped hands, and the bargain was 
thus mutely struck between them. But the 
facts of the case more than justified all Mr. 
Lane had said. It did seem impossible to 
one who knew the secret of his life that he 
shoifld settle safely in that English town. 
It was very strange that circumstances 



should have induced Phelps to take up his 
abode there. And the iron of grief had«en- 
tered into Mr. Lane's soul, and rusted there ' 
like a blood-stained sword in its scabbard. 

The two men had loved each other very 
dearly as boys. Perhaps their very competi^ 
tion in scholarly pursuits, and the generous 
rivalry which had existed between them, 
may have urged them to bestow more affec- 
tion on each other than boys generally have 
to bestow The rivalry between them had 
been very keen, and in my capacity as chron- 
icler I may express an opinion that if Phelps 
had lost, the bitter would have drowned the 
sweet in his feeling toward his friend. But 
Phelps won. and the other lad, though bur- 
dened with a whole load of faults from which 
Phelps was free, was yet too generous, too 
massive in heart as in mould, to cherish a 
spark of malice. I believe he rejoice<T in 
Phelps's triumph as sincerely as if it had 
been his own. Had he then remained in 
England and completed his education at 
Oxford, most likely the two friends would 
have occupied chambers together after their 
university course was 'over, and pursued 
their studies together or shared a common 
industry. The severance of their early bond 
left Mr. Phelps free to love and marry. The 
earthly close of that union of his had again 
given scope for the early friendship to re- 
vive and resume its functions in his life. ' 

Yet a bond renewed is not a bond which 
has never been relaxed; and although hu- 
man truth and constancy rebel at the asser- 
tion, it is a fact that marriage relaxes the 
bond of! friendship between man and man. 
These two men Still trusted each other with 
a singular confidence, and still felt a cordial 
satisfaction in each other's society ; yet they 
were not the Gemini of old times, so named 
by their school-fellows from the close inti- 
macy which bound them together, rendered 
more noticeable by their unlikeness in ex- 
ternals. Between them now lay a mysteri- 
ous gulf, the presence of which both felt, * 
but neither quite understood. Mr. Lane laid 
the blame of it on himself, declaring that he 
had b^en the first to put that gulf betweep 
his friend and him, to divide theif life, as it 
were. Nor was that all. In the first flush* 
of manhood, and in the first blazing out of 
youthful passion, he had not been true to 
their ideal standard. This much he admit- 
ted to himself only. But he also dimly sus- 
pected (and would not admit to himself) that 
his friend was somewhat dwarfed in moral 
stature by a certain intellectual pride which 
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seemed to grow out of him/ and yet to ad- 
here to him and to restrict his nobler parts. 
Whenever. this suspicion tpok^form it was 
a source of sincere grief to Mr. Lane, who 
esteemed his Mend as the noblest of crea- 
ted beings, and at the same time had seen 

.through the sham dignity of pride, and 
learned to know that humility is the true 
touch-stone, the real test, of moral grandeur. 
Nor had their intercourse during those 
long years of separation been close enough 
for each to feel the pulse of the other's prog- 
ress in thought and feeling. . Upon all qnes- 

. tions relating, to jevealed religion the differ- 
ence.between them, though as yet unspoken, 
was sure to make itself felt. Mr; Lane, after 
rebelling against the lessons of his child- 
hood, apd passing through various phases 
of rationalism and unbelief, was returning 
to 4 simple faith, and becoming '' catholic''. 
in a theological sense of the word. Mr. 
J?helps, growing more and more dissatisfied 
with all dogmatic expressions of faith, was 
advanci^ig rapidly toward the conclusion 
that no satisfEictory key to the mysteries of 
the spirit world had yet been vouchsafed to 
the human mind. But Mr. Phelps took the 
blame to himself, and said that he had nev- 
er understood his friend's stronger physical 
organization, with ii§ precipitate impulses, 
nor appreciated the manful simplicity of 
his nature. He accused himself of egotism 
and an excess of refinement, and in his own 
heart paid a certain homage to his Herculean 
friend, as one of a grander, more simple type 
than himself — one whose strength was not 
as his strength, but who had yet in boyhood 

. pressed him hard upon his own ground ; as 
a man of whom it would be impossible to 
say what he might not do, but safe to predict 
energetic action in whatever he undertook. 
That Bedford had sown his wild oats Mr. 
'Phelps was quite sure; further, that the 
seed had been sown deep in a tenacious soil, 
and the crop a stiff one. Some clew to the 
circumstances he held in his hand, but was 
too generous to use it as long as his friend 
maintained this unbroken silence i:espect- 
ing an unl^ppy epoch in his life. Taking 
him as he found him on the renewal of their 
personal intercourse, Mr. Phelps concluded 
phUodophically that, whatever his friend's 
experience had been, it was the fitting com- 
plement of his character and the tryii^g po- 
sition in which he had been placed; that, 

' with past experience become present wis- 
dom, this man exercised a stronger control 
over circumstances than they upon him ; and 



that, his heart being sound and his will 
strong, he would exert a healthy moral in- 
fluence in a school, and his work would be 
thOTOughly done. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BIBDS OP A FEATHEBk 

If Mr. Phelps had not clearly recognized 
before he applied for the mastership of the 
Pedlington school that work, hard work, 
and plenty of it, was absolutely necessary to 
prevent him from falling into a desponding 
lethargy, and that no other drtidgery what- 
ever could surpass the ineffable drudgery of 
an inspectorship, he might have been tempt- 
ed to complain somewhat in his new set of 
harness. But having made up his mind on 
those two cardinal points, he omitted no ef- 
fort now to enter into the spirit of the task 
which he had undertaken, and Happiness (of 
a sedate and sober kind) came to him toiling 
along the path of duty, as she will not come 
to those who scour the country undutifoUy 
in her quest. The school was not long in 
establishing such a number of urgent and 
conflicting appeals to his attention, judg- 
ment, and industry that the progress of the 
literary work during term time was, almost 
entirely suspended. With a sigh he resign- 
ed himself to the inexorable machinery which 
he himself had set in motion, and to regard- 
ing his own powers and achievements as a 
portion of the system whose operatiop he 
directed and had the means of estimating. 
All men of critical faculty delight in any la- 
bor which they can test and weigh as it pro- 
gresses, line by line, and page by page. Per- 
haps that is one of the fascinations of the 
" ars poetioa," 1 do not mean the poem of 
that name, nor even the epic art itself, but 
the art of composing lyrical verses. Every 
ode or sonnet, every stauza, every line al- 
niost, is "something done." How widely 
different is the gyratory manage of school 
work! The most fiery Pegasus must be 
curbed, and harnessed to a ponderous hearsiB, 
which bears the dead bodies of Fancy And 
Humor to an untimely grave, Alas! poor in- 
nocents I Once they warmed the heart with 
joy, aud sent the goose-quill flying over airy 
leaves, like a nautilus dancing on sun-lit 
waves. Now they lie low, smothered by the 
jealous hands of Duty, who piles upon them 
concords and quantities, gerunds and su- 
piues, genders, moods, and tenses, numbers 
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and persons, till they die; and Pegasus, 
smeared witli ink, spavined, broken- winded, 
with drooping crest, and a hearse plume tied 
to his mangy tail, drags their disiij^ured re- 
mains to the cemetery of oblivion. 

As long as "the Doctor*^ (for so parents 
and boys alike conspired to call him) could 
fully carry out his preconceived idea of let- 
' ting the boarders live with him on the pa- 
ternal or family plan, he was weA satisfied, 
because he was really so fond of young peo- 
ple that it was refreshing to him to be in 
their company both in their leisure hours 
and during the evening study, which was 
not a "regulation" school time. A dystem 
apparently rigid and exacting both as to 
work and behavior was pursued in the nor- 
mal school hours. Neither the Doctor nor 
Mr. Lane ever relaxed an inch or took off 
the weight of one feather. But more regard 
W9S held to the quality than to the quantity 
of work done, and mere priggish decorum 
was not stuck up to be a model of generous 
and honorat)le conduct. The severity of the 
system "in school" was so tempered by af- 
fection and confidence " out of school" that 
the sensible boys soon learned to like the 
former, and really found it much, easier to 
put their shoulders. to the wheel (intellect- 
ually) when every boy in the room was ex- 
erting his wits to the utmost, when the very 
atmosphere was impregnated with classic 
dust, and a code of rules, simple but em- 
phatic, was being enforced io the letter as 
to externals. The Doctor had not embraced 
the modem opinion that corporal punish- 
ment disgraces a boy. It was a part of his 
system, but a subordinate part. A third 
repetition of any offense on the part of the 
same boy was visited with the cane, a fourth 
with the loss of a half-holiday, a fiffch with 
that loss extended to the whole class. I'his 
terrible event looming in the distance so en- 
listed public opinion on behalf of law that 
a besetting sin was generally resisted in its 
early stages. The subordination of the cane 
to a more grave punishment also robbed it 
of its " shameful" stigma, and avoided mak- 
ing brute force the ultimate appeal, which is 
undoubtedly demoralizing. "Whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, the method pursued by 
the Doctor and Mr. Lane gave satisfaction 
on all hands, and sons of burghers T«ho had 
been scattered broadcast all over the coun- 
try were now brought back to their native 
town, and sent to the Grammar School either 
as day scholars, day boarders, or boarders. 
They soon had seventy in school, twenty- 



two of .whom lived with the head-master. 
Then it became iiecessary to increase the 
staff, to which Phelps was very loath. He 
wis\ied for an intruder neither between him 
and his saturnine colleague, nor between 
himself and his little boy family of an even- 
ing and in play hours. He confided this to 
Mr. Lane, who knew it well, and what more 
was in his mind, but mada no suggestion. 

" If yon would only come now, Bedford," 
urged the Doctor, who had often expressed 
the wish before, but not recently. And then 
again, " If you would only leave that dismal 
old abbey and that damp river-side church- 
yard, and come and pitch your tent with 
me, we could work it well enctagh. The 
senior monitor can take the eveniug study, 
and you might have almost as much time 
to yourself as you have now. Only we <Sould 
sit together of an evening in the winter, or 
take a stretch over the hiUs together in the 
long summer twilights. I know you kee]^ 
late hours all alone there. I see those black 
hollows deepening round ypur eyes. You 
are too much alone." 

But Mr. Lane declined the proposal, and a 
third master was engaged, a youn'ger brother 
of one of Phelps's college friends, who want- 
ed to work for a year or two before matricu- 
lating. 

A certain portion of the thriving borough 
of Pedlington has the appearance of a de- 
cayed town. It is the southwestern suburb, 
that most remote from the school, the bar- 
racks, the town -hall, banks, and principal 
shops. It lies on the southern shore of the 
river* Pedclle, before it passes the cliff. A 
church of the latest Gothic period, far too 
large for modern Protestant usages, yet with 
an old-world dignity and steadfastness of 
its own, stands on the brow of the little cliff, 
overlooking the river. On the opposite side 
of the river runs the barge path. The Ped- 
dle Navigation Company have a lock there, 
so that the voices of bargees and boatmen 
sometimes break the silence, but the pecul- 
iar elegances of their diction are scarcely 
audible, for a broad weir separates the cliff 
from the lock. 

Except about service times on Sunday, 
the southern bank is bereaved and silent. 
Beyond the cliff lies a deep sunk road which 
terminates abruptly in the river, and doubt- 
less at one time was the abbey moat. Be- 
yond this stand the ruins of an old collegiate 
building, called "The Abbey," which also 
looks down upon the river from a gentle ele- 
vation of its own. But a window in the old 
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keep gives ont across the sunk road on to 
the slope of the church-yard, which has crept 
so near the farthest edge of the cliff that 
many of the tombstones seem to be totter- 
ing on the brink. In this oldniin were Mr. 
Lane's^ apartments. Here an aged female 
ministered to his hnmble wants, assisted by 
the parish sexton — ^a functionary still more 
venerable than herself, still more exclusive- 
ly belonging to those generations whose 
bones were mouldering hard by, and equally 
attached to their young master with the Ti- 
tanic form and the visage of Barbarossa. 
The wags of Pedlington told strange stories 
of Mr. Lane's medisBval abode and following. 
The attachment existing between him and 
these strange domestics was singular, and 
made itself apparent to those who visited 
him by their readiness to meet his wishes, 
often before they were expressed, and by the 
respectful way in which they spoke of him 
when absent. During the midsummer va- 
cation at the end of Dr. Phelps's first year 
at the Grammar School, the Society of An- 
tiquaries paid a visit to Pedlington. The 
ruined abbey was a centre of attraction. 
A search was set on foot for Mr. Lane, who 
WIU3 known to have mastered aU the histor- 
icid secrets of his. retreat, and said to have 
opened up one or two secret passages in 
IM>rtions of the thick walls of his dwelling. 
He was nowhere to be found. The sexton 
also was absenii from his post, and though 
iihe ancient woman showed her master's 
apartments, and even ventured to intimate 
the regret he would feel on hearing that he 
had missed the opportunity of enlightening 
them, she resolutely denied any knowledge 
of a secret passage. When further pressed, 
she admitted that Master Graves, the sex- 
ton, had turned his talents as an ex-stone- 
mason to account about the premises now 
and again, but that it had only been to re- 
pair the masonry of the windows,* and to 

^keep the rain from soaking into the walls. 
My Lord Pontipool himself, to whom the 
ruin belonged, called for silence, and asked 
the gentlemen present whether any one had 

i heard the note of a nightingale, apparently 
in the dead-wall on the river side of the 
larger apartment. No one but his lordship 
had heard the sound. Some one suggested 
that there must be a concealed defect in the 
wall, and that the sound came from the ter- 
race walk without, for nightingales were 
known to build in the shrubs overhanging 
the river. But most people thought his 
lordship must have so far partaken of ple- 



beian nature as to have erred in this matter, 
for July was now far spent, and the melo- 
dious bird never sings by night or day after 
hatching the ^ggs. 

They gave up the riddle and repaired to 
the church. Some zealous genealogists 
rubbed the brasses, others descended to the 
crypt, while a chosen few ascended the tower 
stairs. Among the latter was Albert Browne. 

Becounting the adventures of the day aft- 
erward in the peaceful seclusion of his fam- 
ily, he vindicated his character for activity 
on the score of this perilous ascent. 

" But, my dear Albert," pleaded his mam- 
ma, " what antiquities did you expect to find 
at the top of the tower f 

"We found oiw, my dear mother," he re- 
plied, " who had been missing all tl^ie after- 
noon — old Graves, basking on the leads like> 
a lizard, half awake and half asleep, with a 
short pipe in his toothless gums." 

" What could have taken the antediluvian 
old thing up there f " asked Janet, who had 
been listening with affected indifference. 

" Well, my dear," continued Albert, glow- 
ing with pride at having secured a little' in- 
terest in his narrative, " I believe he must 
have risked his life up that narrow, dark, . 
and tortuous staircase in the Oriental ca- 
pacity of punkah-bad^ to his Serene High- 
ness the Nawaub of the abbey." 

This was double Dutch to all present. 

" Come, you poor dear old pumpkin," said 
Nelly, " tell us all about it. We don't know 
who Punlcyhadar is." 

"No, my dear, you misunderstand me," 
resumed the imperturbable. " A punkah-hor 
ddr is the bearer of a punkah, or, in this vari- 
able climate, let us say an umbrella — a large 
green gingham umbrella, with a yellow stick, 
like Magog's club." 

"You don't mean to say he had the impu- 
dence to take Mr. Lane's umbrella up there f " 
asked Janet. 

" That useful implement," continued Al- 
bert, "which, it appears, does duty alter- 
nately as a parapluie and a parasol, was 
planted upright in a box of clay, and under 
its ample shade sat his Serene Highness the 
Nawaub — ^in point of fact, our Mend Mr. 
Lane." 

"Like a sparrow on the house-top," added 
Frank. 

" And talking of birds, Frank," Albert re- 
sumed, "I noticed that when we emerged 
from the little trap in the beacon turret a 
great number of daws and crows took wing 
from the battlemehts, and fiew round and 
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round with a great clamor, as if we had dis- 
turbed them ; from which I gather that they 
are pretty well acquainted with our friend, 
and receive Mm sitting." 

Then the subject was allowed to drop; 
but perhaps none of the Brownes afterward, 
when they saw Mr. Lane, forgot the fanciful 
picture of the little group on the leads of 
the tower — ^Mr. Lane sitting with his book 
under the shadow of the umbra, the old sex- 
ton dozing at his feet, and the daws silently 
perched around them on the battlements. 

Something silent and 'strange about Mr. 



Lane drew his two faithful dependents to- 
ward him with a bond which they would 
have been puzzled to define. It was really, 
a fellow-feeling. He was not as the other 
men of his generation were. Something 
within him kept him much apart from the 
world. When he had some duty or object 
to achieve among his fellows, he went among 
them. When he came home again, or any 
one left him alone, he would sit still, appar- 
ently absorbed and content, little concerned 
with that which had just occurred, Ji)ut fall- 
ing back "upon some private interests/ of his 
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own. He was not a fussy, busy man, as En- 
gli sh school-masters generally ate. At school 
he dispatched his work quietly, without en- 
ergizing ; yet, judged of by results, his work 
Was excellent. Certain boys of- the upper 
school competed at the Oxford middle-class 
examinations, when Mr. Lane's pupils ex- 
celled in modem languages and chemistry. 
Mr. Phelps also-, to the astonishment of some 
aad indignation of others, had placed the 
school under government inspection, the 
lower part of it being, as he said, little more 
than a conunercial academy. Here, again, 
the inspectors' Reports of Mr. Lane's work 
were records of the highest praise. Still in 
his own rooms he wtis Seldom found at work, 
but would sit silently smoking by his fire- 
Side^ or in summer on a broad terrace that 
ran along the former ^ont of the building, 
and commanded a view of the cotmtry be- 
yond the river. The truth was that he was 
a night toiler, not workifig even then sys- 
tematically, but because his mind wanted 
food and sustenance, whereas by resting in 
the leisure hours of the day he had more 
energy for his duties. Outside of these, all 
he did was done drea>mily and without a 
definite purpose. Persons who occasionally 
passed round the angle of the cliff at any 
hour, of the night reported having seen the 
light in the window of that dismal room, 
which lay i^i the shadow of the tombs. The 
extent of his knowledge was a source of as- 
tonishment to many people. When asked 
to do so he would deliver a lecture at the 
Mechanics' Institute, leaving the committee 
to choose their own subject. Sometimes he 
had forgotten to look at their notice, and 
came without knowing what subject was 
allotted him. Then he would plead igno- 
ranee, and say he was only there to afford 
them an hour's amusement, and would talk 
quite naturally and finely on the subject, 
managing to project himself into the posi- 
tion of the audience, and look at it with 
their eyes^ and so would interest them more 
deeply than -a professed lecturer would have 
done, and yet convey a great deal of infor- 
mation bearing either directly or indirectly 
on the subject. 

One day Mr. Phelps was waiting in his 
room, and seeing a bill on the table, took 
it up listlessly and read. It was a book- 
seller's bill, a very long one, the items being 
a number of the best and most costly books 
published during the last year on a great 
variety of subjects. 

** My dear fellow," said the Doctor, as Lane 



came into the room, " you don't mean to say 
you buy all these books t" ^' 

- " Why not t" asked the other. 

" But do you read thetaf ' pursued Phelps. 

" I believe so," was the answer. 

" What on earth do you do with them t" 
asked Phelps, in astonishment, looking round 
the room, where many old but no new books 
were to be seen. 

Then Mr. Lane, with a key which hung to 
his watch-chain, opened a very narrow door, 
whici, being papered like the room, was in- 
distinguishable when closed, and of which 
the key-hole was cpncealed by an almanae 
Hanging over it.* In the narrow apartment 
now disclosed stood a stiff upright desk with 
a book on it, and one end of the room from 
floor to ceiling was completely lined with 
books on plain deal shelves. Mr. Phelps had 
only time to notice that the back of most of 
these books looked almost new when his at- 
tention was drawQ from them to a number of 
birds of various families perched on ramrods, 
walking - sticks,' and joints of fishing - rods, 
which were stuck across a narrow window 
and across the comers of the room. They all 
seemed to watch Mr. Lane with their heads 
on one side. 

"An enchanted aviary!" exclaimed Mr. 
Phelps, looking from birds to man, then back 
to the birds. 

**They want to sing," said Mr. Lane. 
" Would you mind their tuning up a little T" 

Here one little malefactor set up a shrill 
piping without leave, and Mr. Lane, taking 
up the whistle on his chain, blew a blast 
which immediately silenced him. Then the 
bully of the perch, a small goldfinch, gave 
the rebel a severe peck, and turned its back 
upon him unceremoniously, again cocking 
its little head sidewise, and fixing its eye on 
the master. 

Mr. Lane now pointed with his finger to a 
German canary, which at once poured forth a 
liquid flood of melody, many parts of which 
were very similar to the nightingale's song. 

Presently it died away. Silence ensued. 
And saying to them, "No, no more singing 
just now," as if they had been children, 
Mr. Lane poured out some rape and hemp 
seed on the window-ledge, and presently 
there was a great fluttering and falling to 
at the delicacy. " Look at that !" he said to 
Phelps, who, looking, saw the little bird' 
which had been rebuked still sitting discon- 
solate in the place of its humiliation. " Poor 
little fellow 1" said the master, soothing it. 
Then, instead of j^oining ia the revelry, the 
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gratefhl cceature flew on to his shoulder, 
and there plucked up courage and looked as 
bold as ever. But now a beautiful little En- 
glish tomtij;, with a yellow frill round its 
neck, fluttered out from the banquet, and 
kept flitting to and fro in front of Mr. Lane's 
face, and pretending to peck at his beard, 
until he gave it a finger, and caressed it with 
his other hand. 

" I thought you left your canaries in Ger- 
many," said Phelps. 

" So I did," replied Mr. Lane. " But the 
same sense of solitude which first made me 
take to them out there came over me here, 
and I got that old bird with her mate sent 
over. • The mate died, but she had hatched 
eggs to continue his race, and all the others 
are men of Kent and women of Kent." 

Perhaps he went on to say more, evident- 
ly wishing to obscure the acknowledgment 
of loneliness which had escaped him. But 
Phelps listened to no word beyond that, and 
when Mr. Lane ceased, said, *^ You told me, 
when I last begged you to join me, that you 
never felt lonely now." 

" Nor do I, notr," was the reply. 

" But," urged Phelps, "you assuredly have 
been growing melancholy for a year or more." 

" I assure you, it is my habit," pleaded Mr. 
Lane. "Your visit in Germany roused me 
out of it, and did really soothe me by awak- 
ening my deep sympathy for you. But aft- 
er I had been here a while there came a re- 
lapse. Your burden, my boy, is not like mine. 
You are afflicted. You sorrow, and are chas- 
tened by sorrow. Your heart may be lone-, 
ly, but your soYil is not oppressed within you, 
as mine is. There is so much awful and 
horrible misery in the world, one must either 
be melancholjr or — ** 

"Or what!" 

"I don't know." 

" Or sociable," said Phelps, ani coming up 
to his friend -he looked him eagerly in the 
face with dark splendid hazel eyes lit with 
the glow of a loving heart. Then added, 
" Come to me, Bedford, I will find a nook for 
your birds, and we will read all the new 
books together." 

But Mr, Lane turned half aside, sadly, not 
caring to return that steady gaze with one, 
less honest, less generous. " I know it must 
make you mad," he said, "to ask a wretch- 
ed fellow like me so often to come and be 
happy, and to be refused. But remember, my 
dear old boy, you are the prince, I the churl." 

" Then you will not come t" Phelps rejoin- 
ed, with ill-concealed chagrin. 



"No, I will not," returned Mr. Lane. "I 
tell you, Henry, you are a year older than I, 
and a century wiser, but you judge wrong in 
this matter. It would not be well for you 
or me that we should live together." 

So far Lane spoke sincerely. Then by way 
of carrying conviction to his hearer's mind 
he became insincere. " Suppose," he said, 
"after I had become very dependent upon 
your society and intercourse, you were to 
marry again !" 

At this point in the conversation the little 
blue tomtit, which had a most insinuating 
way of moving its head and eye, and peck- 
ing with its tiny beak (looking at its mas- 
ter's eye between each peck), sprang with a 
flutter of its delicate wings from Mr. Lane's 
finger to Phelps's wrist, as if by some subtle 
instinct it knew that he suffered pain at the 
hand of its master. Lane's fiery black eyes, 
which contrasted strangely with his dark 
russet eyebrows and hair, now filled with 
sudden tears. " Forgive me, my dear boy I" 
he cried, passionately. Somehow or other 
he often called his ^nior a " boy." " I tri- 
fle with feelings which ought to be sacred 
to me above all men. I did not mean that. 
I am a brute as well as a churl. The truth 
is, my Henry, I'Ai— " 

Here he paused for a long minute, and 
Phelps said, gravely, " You are neither brute 
nor churl, Bedford j but what are you^ that 
you hesitate to say t" 

" I am beginning — ^nay, more, I have be- 
gun — to believe things which you don't be- 
lieve. Too close a companionship with you 
would unsettle what little faith I have. 
Even as it is I often get a chill from you 
which throws me back, and makes things 
seem incredible which I have resolved to 
believe." 

The little bird Jumped, in its protty, coax- 
ing way, up the fore-arm of Mr. Pheli)s, and 
gazed steadfastly into his eye. 

That learned and candid gentleman did 
certainly feel somewhat aggrieved. So he 
was a radical iconoclast, a disturber of faith, 
a quencher of smoking flax I He, H.P., M.A., 
LL.D., late H.M.I, of S., in the confidence of 
the Privy Council ! 

But the man who, not having yet attained 
to " self-knowledge," if he be still unwitting- 
ly a Jew, Turk, infidel, or heretic, yet having 
" self-teverence" and " self-control," will not 
give place to anger, but will allow th'e feel- 
ing to pass away, and then reason with his 
traducer. 

" Let us go for a stretch on the hills," Mr. 
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Phelps said now. " The fijesh air will give 
na both a tone which this valley robs ns of. 
And I shall meet my boys coming home with 
their boy.-master." 

And fo.rth they went, saying ilo more just 
then about faith or heresy. 

"That was a dear little bird that made 
those pacific overtures to me," Phelps ob- 
served, after they had walked in silence for 
some time. 

" Yes," l^s Mend answered. " My guard- 
ian angel inhabits that little form. The 
bird attached itself to me in the November 
afber we came here, at a time when I was 
undergoing a fierce though unseen conflict. 
It was a wild bird then, but lost its mate, 
and came to live with me of its own free- 
will. Now it flies into my room every night, 
and roosts on the rail at the foot of my bed, 
just under the crucifix." 



CHAPTER V. 

DUST TO DUST. 

Perhaps Mr. Lane's life, though i)reserved 
by liis steady work in school and his habit 
<^ much reading, was not altogether a 
healthy one at this period of his career. 
In his bedroom, which was itself a vault- 
like apartment, he had on a priedieu two 
white skulls grinning at each other in a 
small glass case. This was by way of cheer- 
fully illustrating the sequel of a sexual 
passion. In another small glass receptacle 
was preserved a human stonfach — certainly 
a most unworthy object to live for. In a 
third was exhibited the brain of a man who 
had mastered many sciences, and ultimately 
died of congestion* of the brain. The cere- 
brum and cerebellum were carefully adjust- 
ed as in the living head ; and .this was the 
organ with which man undertook to criti- 
cise the Divine will I 

Immediately over this hung one of the 
most ghastly crucifixes ever produced by a 
horrible manipulation of form and color. 
Happily the priedieu was a shelf which de- 
pended from the bottom of the triptych con- 
taining this crucifix ; and it was so arranged 
that he closed i^ all up, and. effectually se- 
creted it under a spring-lock, by merely shut- 
ting the triptych doors. The pernicious ef- 
fect of these sights was therefore not extend- 
ed to his domestics or any chance visitor 
who might stray, into the room. 

After his lugubrious devotions at the foot 



of this pious apparatus, Mr. Lane would re- 
pair to the large window of his sitting-room, 
in which was a broad seat, conducive to the 
meditative pipe. Here he would sit a.nd 
gaze wistfully through his smoke wreaths 
at the old sexton digging a grave on the 
church-yard slope. Sgmetimes he felt very 
weary of his secret burden, and wished that 
his body too might be left tenantless, and 
his bones denuded to furnish a priedieu, or 
be ground into flour for poor men's bread. 
How was it all to end, he asked himself 
sometimes, all this labor and trouble, this 
secrecy and apprehension, this abnegation 
and distrust of self T Could he really do any 
good in the world, or secure his acceptance 
out of it T Are deadly sins really forgiven T 
Or is the load of conscience merely lightened 
to give the will and passions play T Surely 
that terrible sacrifice of Calvary would nev- 
er have t>een consummated had €rod been 
mercifuL Fatuous blindness, to reckon on 
mercy where " tbe Holy One and Just" found 
none.^ "My Qtodl my God! why hast Thou 
forsaken me T" The career of man seemed 
to Mr. Lane at these moments like that of 
the moth, which seeins to be a free agent, 
and yet, attracted by some irresistible im- 
pulse, flies into the flame which inflicts upon 
it an agonizing death. Tet, come what will 
after death, death itself comes on apace. Of 
that no doubt can be entertained even by 
tbe fatuous, self- deluding creature called 
man. For how many dead men had that 
poor old sexton prepared the nar^w bed T 
Some thousands at least I Say only one a 
week for fifty years, there would be two 
thousand six hundred provided for; and 
there they are, too, at least all that remains 
of them. And there he is, digging away 
still. Inch by inch, sometimes three or four 
inches at a drop, the old man's lean shanks 
disappear. Then his old bent body sinks 
out of view. His head bobs up Mid down 
a little while, then is gone. Now nothing 
but spadefuls of damp red mould and rotten 
wood and brittle bones come surging up 
from the world of the dead. 

The dead men nearest to Mr. Lane were 
on a level with his head as he sat in his 
pleasant oriel. Those farther off were high- 
er and higher. Terraces of dead men, one 
above another, on the dismal slope. Along 
each terrace the corpses lay, closely ranged, 
head to foot and head to foot. Three cof- 
fin deep lay the dead men every where, till 
the lowest coffin, with its grim remains, rot- 
ted and sunk and slunk away, earth to 
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earth, or, oozing out, exhaled in the church- 
yard mist. Then would come the tottering 
sexton with his iron prohe, and find there 
was room. Down would sink his old lean 
shanks and crooked back, and up would 
come Ihe spadefuls of mould and mortality, 
clearing the space, making ready for the rest 
of another weary head. 

Above this garden of the dead the church 
rose gaunt and gray, itself a temple of the 
dead. There they lay, whole generations 
of them, huddled under the slabs which 
paved the transepts, under the aisles, under 



the chancel tiles. Some had crept to their 
last refuge under the very walls, so that 
when the bells rung out a full chime from 
the central tower the whole sarcophagus 
rocked and trembled over their crumbling 
vaults. 

Seldom were those bells at rest, though 
not often did they sound a summons to 
praise and prayer. But almost daily a 
"passing bell" told that some tenant's quar- 
ter was up, that a wanderer Was moving 
from his house of clay. Almost daily a bell 
was tolled feebly, as if the dead man had 
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not paid eoough for a few lusty strokes. 
Presently it died away; then began again 
— ^ioll; toll. And now a pitiful fQe of black 
figures creeps through the dismal dripping 
rain and oozing slime. This sorry group 
disappears for a while, then is seen crawl- 
ing abont and clustering ronn^ a little heap 
of mnd. The querulous tones of the old cu- 
rate's cracked treble rise and fkll ; one mea- 
gre black form is convulsed with sobbing, 
or perhaps with cold and ague; and then 
what t For the living, winter winds and 
rain and mist, scorching summer suns and 
drought and thirst; summer and wii^iter, 
,toil upon toil, and son;ow upon sorrow, un- 
til the end, tl^e faintly tolling bell, the hole 
in the damp church-yard, the sound of the 
curate's voice. And for the dead, what t Is 
it '^a fearful looking for of judgment," or 
" the peace that passeth understanding T" 

One sad November day the bell beat its 
hollow plaint for a girl who was "found 
drowned," as thp coroner's jury pathetically 
expressed it, in a tributary brook which flow- 
ed into the river just above the abbey. She 
must have been "mighty weary o' her life," 
the sexton told Mr. Lane, for the water was 
scarcely three feet deep. Yet there she lay 
on her face, with pale hands clutching at ther 
roots of rushes and water forget-me-nots. 
Perhaps some lover had gathered her a posy 
of them not many months before. Another 
day the bell tolled lustily with no uncertain 
note — and doubtless this time it raised an 
echoing chime of marriage-bells in many a 
waiting breast — ^for one of the local bankers, 
a pursy, tyrannous old man, had left his 
earthly tabernacle, and set out on that mon- 
eyless journey from which no traveler re- 
turns. Then the poor had their turn again, 
and made the best of it. That winter they 
seemed, to Mr. Lane to hurry out of this dol- 
orous life more resolutely than before; no 
man waiting for his turn, but sometimes two 
or three jostling each other on the road. 
The sexton had to send for his son from Far- 
field, and the two old men (for the son was 
nearly as old as the father) had a merry time 
of it. Mr. Lane added the filial old man to 
his household, and supplied him with tobac- 
co on the paternal scale, so that he acquaint- 
ed Ada, the housekeeper, in confidence, with 
his ardent desire that the ];portality in Ped- 
lin^on might "never leave off no more." 
A cemetery was being laid out in another 
suburb of the town, and both the church- 
yards and the old parish grave-diggers were 
condemned by finticipation ; but these an- 



cients were quite unable to comprehend such 
a revolution actu^y taking place, nor did 
the slightest misgiving seem to suggest to , 
them that after stowing away about three 
thousand fellow-creatures in their narrow 
beds, their own turn to submit to a similar 
operation might arrive. Rather they seemed 
to consider that all mortality, parturition> 
and matrimony-r-in short, aU the transitions 
of the human race — would cease if their pe- 
culiar functions were to be suspended. And 
as to the banker, Mr. Lane felt pretty sure, 
without instituting any inquiry, that he had 
taken his notice to quit reluctantly, and 
would fSftin have carried his purse with him 
when he went. But for those poor men and 
women, those careless tenants who left with- 
out notice, what change for the better did 
they anticipate t What were they seeking T 
Was it rest t . • , • 

At a Very late hour pne evening toward 
the close of the year Mr. Lane heard unusual 
sounds of a violent ringing at his bell, then 
of a man's (an old man's) step in the hall, 
then a murmured colloquy and a closing of 
the front -door. In another minute Mr. 
Graves senior stood in the room. 

"Well, Gravest" inquired the masjier, 
kindly. 

" He be a-going,'' was the partial explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Lane had no clew to the name of the 
individual represented by that little pro- 
noun, but it was a rule with him not to gos- 
sip nor encourage others to gossip on affairs 
which did not concern them. If some one 
of sufficient importance for his servants to 
ring the sexton up at this hour and send him 
to toll the passing bell were dying, and he, 
Mr. Lane, was not even aware of his illness, 
he evidently was not concerned in the gen- 
tleman's decease. Therefore he said noth- 
ing. Graves already had the tower key in 
his hand; but before quitting the room he 
came with a half-deprecatory, half-triumph- 
anit manner close to his master, and jerking 
his withered thumb back over his right 
shoulder in the direction of the church, 
whispered, hoarsely, " I've a-buried four on 
'em. This makes five." His watery old 
gray eyes lit up with exultation, and the 
word "five" broke out of the whisper in 
which he had thought proper to convey the 
information, and sounded more like a sup- 
pressed shriek than a loud whisper. Then 
pulling the scant gray forelock which adorn- 
ed his brow, this ally of old Time set off to 
fulfill his professional engagement^ Lane 
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understood now that tlie rector of Pedling- 
ton was fluimnoned to that interview with 
the Master of the flock which all shepherds, 
whether faithful or unfaithfdl, will have to 
attend sooner or later. 

For full two hours, at intervals, the hell 
warned all evil-disposed spirits to clear the 
way for the rector's soul, and give him a free 
p^sage to the celestial courts. Mr. Lane, 
still keeping vigil, was regarding them as 
courts of judicature rather than as mere 
galaxies of power and splendor. At length 
the hell ceased. The soul had passed. 

" I suppose he will have ' henefit of cler- 
gy,' " the layman murmured to himself. This 
solitary man, who was fighting his way hon- 
estly though hlindly through a legion of 
spiritual foes, and a region heset with perils 
of many kinds, had often wondered how it 
was that in a country which supports a cost- 
ly and magnificent state church, and which 
hoasts of having trampled upon all the ene- 
mies of the soul, and especially removed Ro- 
man scales from the spiritual eye-sight, a 
poor wayfarer is left to hlunder and stumhle 
in the midst of hostile forces, and no city of 
refuge is open io receive him, nor any succor 
reaches him when sore heset. The rector, it 
is true, had mumbled over a few dry sermons 
at noon on Sundays. These may have bris- 
tled with the panoply of righteousness ; hut 
if so, they required a master at arms to se- 
lect and distribute appropriate weapons to 
the combatants. At other times the faded 
curate used to take up his parable and edify 
those whon) he edified, but Mr. Lane was not 
one of these. As long as the divine adhered 
closely to his authorities, or merely attempt- 
ed harmless antitheses, he did very well ; but 
as sure as he was betrayed into analogy or 
interpretation, so sure was he to collapse ig- 
nominiously. Sometimes he would descant 
-on charity and justice, but before he had 
/ Sfgone far he would blunder into a slough of 
j^FfF ijjgotry and malice, and flounder there, be- 
spattering his hearers with siUy words and 
unseemly phrases. When faith and works 
were the theme of his discourse, he would 
so sbuffle his views of the conflicting schools 
of thought on this subject that one would 
- have thought his doctrine Ik) be that faith 
was wholly independent of the human will, 
and that good works or a holy life were gen- 
erally the offspring of spiritual prid^. Mr. 
Lane wondered, as well he might, whether 
the inert rector or the inapt curate had ever 
helped a single benighted soul along the- 
trackless waste of the spiritual life, and 



what sort of account would be required of 
the former now that his stewardship was 
ended and his soul had traversed the vaUey 
of the shadow of death. As for the hapless 
curate, there were men in Pedlington, mid- 
dle-aged professional men, who said he could 
preach good sermons once, and had done so 
on his arrival among them, but that the rec- 
tor (who called himself "& via media theo- 
logian") had complained of the positiveness 
of his doctrine ; and the poor man, who had 
a wife and five children depending on his 
•pittance, had muddled and blended and 
pared and modified, till he exhibited the 
pitiful spectacle of a preacher maintaining 
with zeal which amounted to rancor a con- 
fusion of theology to which you could as- 
sign neither a habitation nor a name. 

"Now what is it that I don't believe, 
Bedford T" asked Phelps of his friend later 
in the affcemoon of that day when their pre- 
vious conversation occurred. He had said 
nothing in the heat of his indignation at 
being reckoned an enemy to the faith by 
one who knew his heart, and could see that 
his life was in accordance with the faith. 
The Doctor knew how to "give place to 
wrath." Besides which, he was always glad 
to have a light thrown upon his own con- 
duct. As an enthusiastic Jover of liberty, 
he might, in criticising dogma, have passed 
the moral limits and degenerated into license. 
If so, by all means let him bear reproof. 

" Now what is it that I don't believe T" he 
repeated. Mr. Lane had well-nigh forgotten 
that imputation on his chief's orthodoxy. 
Since making it they had walked several 
miles over the windy hiUs, and felt again 
like brothers, looking over the purple weald 
country, with all its "farlns and towers less- 
ening t'wards the bounding main;" and 
most devoutly Mr. Lane wished in his heart 
that his secret, on the one hand, and his* 
fatth, on the other, would leave him free to 
he knit together with Henry Phelps as one 
souL Moreover, he was nervously anxious 
to avoid a theological discussion, partly 
from a sound conviction that he would be 
worsted in any such encounter, but partly 
from a secret knowledge that in his own. 
heart he was applying to Phelps the Script- 
ural phrase " the natu)*al man," and to hi& 
religious opinions ".the wisdom of this 
world," while at the same time he felt it 
was unjust thus to prejudge the whole 
case. 

" Pray be candid," urged Phelps. " I'm 
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accustomed to having my knackles rapped 
by Puritan parenl^. What don't I believe f ' 

And Mr. Lane said, " Yon can not surely 
challenge me to name .one thing which you 
don't believe T" 

" I 4o/* replied Phelps. "Name one." 

Mr. Lane cast about in his mind for a 
dogma or person the very name of which 
should at once silence this bold heretic, and 
put an end to the controversy. 

" The devil," he said, defiantly, but after 
due consideration. 

"I rehearse the .creeds," observed Mr. 
Phelps, doggedly. 

" Well T" rejoined Mr. Lane, not quite see- 
ing the drift of the argument. 

"They don't mention him," Mr. Phelps add- 
ed, in explanation. 

"Nor they do," Mr. Lane reluctantly ad- 
mitted, seeing already that he had made a 
bad beginning. "But surely," he added, 
" the devil is plainly spoken of in the Bible." 

" Yes," said Phelps, quite seriously ; " and 
subjectively he exists always. There's a great 
deal too much of him in all of us for my lik- 
ing. But believe me, my dear Bedford, the 
belief in an objective devil is only necessary 
to men in a transitory stage of the spiritual 
life. You will emerge from that some day, 
and yet believe in that curse of humanity 
no less honestly than^I do now." 

Whereupon the discussion dropped. 
Phelps would challenge his matter-of-fact 
friend no^more, and Mr. Lane was only too 
willing to give him credit for a modified or- 
thodoxy ; but he felt, and it pained him to 
feel, that between them a great gulf was 
widening. 

The Doctor, on his part, believed that Lane 
would soon arrive at his own speculative 
level. But he was a fernSeeing man. "And 
after that," he said to himself, "there will 
still be a barrier, I fear insurmountable. 
That gaunt skeleton in Bedford's cupboard 
has more reality about it than our friend 
with the horns and hoofs has about him." 



CHAPTER VL 

DISAFFECTION. 

Two years and a half have elapsed since 
the Grammar School at Pedlington was re- 
opened under the auspices of Dr. Phelps. 
Hubert has made excellent progress with 
his studies, and re^ids privately with Mr. 
Lane twice a week, besides doing his fair 



share of ^hool-work. Mr. Lane has slowly 
but surely come to be acknowledged as a 
friend of the family. The modesty and re- 
luctance with which he met their first over- 
tures at friendly intercourse rather prepos- 
sessed Mr. Browne in his favor, that gentle- 
man being himself slow to form new ac- 
quaintances, and being accustomed to se€^ 
young men jump rather too readily at oppor- 
tunities for establishing an intimacy with a 
family so -remarkable for the beauty of its 
young women. Quite a little amicable ri- 
valry exists between Frank and Hubert as 
to whose friend Mr. Lane should be consid- 
ered, Hubert having first spoken to him, 
but Frank having first invited him to the 
house. 

At a quarter before 9 o'clock a.m. Mrs. and 
Mr. Browne, Joan, Nelly, Frank, and Hubert, 
sit down to breakfast in the long parlor with 
the long mahogany table. It is called " the 
dining-room," but i^ nsed for all meals ex- 
cept tea, which is served in the drawing- 
room above. Perhaps two chairs which re- 
main vacant at 8.45 a.m. give rise to ^, mo- 
mentary feeling of anger in the breast of 
paterfamiUaSf and a moment's plaintive re- 
gret in that of Mrs. Browne ; but the gentle- 
man is soon busily occupied with breakfast 
and the newspaper; and habit is a second na- 
ture. They are accustomed to see Albert's 
chair and Janet's unoccupied. Albert, be- 
sides being in bondage to Morpheus, is given 
to musing over his toilet. Janet trnK have 
her forty winks after the first bell rings, and 
sometimes only jumps out of bed at sound 
of the second. • Whether she thinks that 
people ought to be glad to see any thing so 
bright and beautiful as she is at any hour, 
is not known ; but it is shrewdly suspeoted 
that but for the Persian manifesto, which re- 
quires the table to be 'cleared at 9.30, she 
would still further prolong her slumbers. 
Having once imprudently done so, she lostt 
her breakfast, and was reduced 'to plead • 
humbly at the kitchen door for a crust of 
bread; for Janet is blessed with a hearty 
appetite, and another manifesto forbids any 
member of t£e family, except mamma, to 
pass the culinary threshold. 

Eating goes on briskly, while conversation 
is languid and desultory. Sister Joan, be- 
hind the urn, looks like Minerva ; Mr. Browne, 
at the other end of the long table, is iilvis- • 
ible behind the Times; Nelly is reading a 
long letter, crossed and recrossed, Hubert 
doing tremendous execution on the fried ba- 
con, eggs, and water-cresses ; Mrs. Browne, 
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sitting next to Joan, bands the cnps, which 
that virgin supplies with tea and coffee. 
•"I hate talking at breakfast-time," Frank 
says, in answer to Nelly, who, looking across 
from her letter, has just mentioned her con- 
viction that the Browne colony at breakfast 
resembles " a Quakers' meeting." " I hate 
talking at breakfeflt-time," he says; "it 
makes your head ache^ and unfits you for 
work." 

"What is that, Frank t" inquires Mr. 
Browne, looking round the edge of his pa- 
per with a seductive smile. 

Ftank repeats his observxftion, with ^re- 
pressedrage. 

."Work T" echoes his amiable papa, in a 
mellifluous tone, as if ^e had imperfectly 
heard the word. 

" Yes, work," replies Frank, with empha- 
sis, and regarding his parent with unfilial 
glances. 

Mr. Browne calmly lays down his Times^ 
and surveys the company all round, with a 
cheerful and inquiring glance, as who should 
say, "Did I hear Frank mention workt If 
any one present has ever chanced to see him 
at work, a statement to that effect would 
cause me an agreeable surprise/' 

Mrs. Browne, answering that look with a 
gentle sigh, shakes her head despondently, 
>vhich action Frank does not fail to observe. 
But grinding his white teeth together, and 
saying nothing, he proceeds with his meal^ 
cursing his father and his fate inwardly. 

" My mother has a nasty way of condoling 
witli the governor," Frank used often to say 
to his fiiend Mr. Lane, " on my assumed 
idleness, by whi ch pretense they justify each 
other for ill-using me. Not that my mother 
is to blame, because, you know, a wife is a 
wife.* But you must see. Lane, that every 
^ ^ thing would come to a dead lock without 
*' me. I look after all the office -work, you 
. know. Very often I go for the governor, 
always with him when he does go, to. Pet- 
ty Sessions and Boards of Guardians, and 
all that sort of thing. And though he 
prompts every one else, I have to prompt 
him. His memory is not what it was, though 
he thinks it is. And then there's that egre- 
gious ass, Albert! I declare that fellow 
doesn't earn his salt; and you'd hardly be- 
lieve it, but in the deed of partnership I had 
to bind myself to keep him here and allow 
him £100 a year, or to let him go and give 
him £200 a year for life. They want to 
make a pauper of me, just because I wouldn't 



marry a most iU-favored young lady who 
my father had set his heart upon for my 
wife." 

So poor, virtuous, injured Frank used to 
pour out his grievances into Mr. Lane's sym- 
pathetic ear, and the counselor was sorely 
puzzled to understand the nghts of this 
question. Unless Frank was attending some 
board or consultation,- he was always to be 
found in his private office,' writing letters, or 
revising the draft of a deed, or paring his 
nails over " a confounded new act." " There 
are new acts, you know, always coming 
down, to be got up," he would say. Even 
after tea he used often to return to his office, 
saying he had more work to do ; though the 
girls, who once made a nocturnal descent 
upon him in that awful seclusion, used to 
laugh merrily when they maintained that he 
was discovered "immersed in parchments 
and begrimed with ink." 

The tea-pot being hopelessly deluged with 
tepid water, and the table-cloth well litter- 
ed with crumbs, Albert sauntered in, moon- 
faced, pallid, and bald, with a melancholy 
mustache of a reddish-yellow, and a violet 
silk neck-tie. Making an elaborate bow and 
smile to the company after shutting the 
door, he advanced to the vacant chair at 
Nelly's side, 

« Washing his hands with invisible soap 
In imperceptible water." 

Among certain ruins of breakfast which 
still graced the festive board, one egg-cup 
still appeared to contain a bona fide egg. 
Eying this, with his head on one side, Al- 
bert touched Nelly's Jiand lightly with his 
forefinger, and said, "Ahem! I say, Nelly 
dear, no sells T" 

Nelly, reaching the egg-cup in a very mat- 
ter-of-fact manner, took the egg out and 
turned it over to prove its soli&ity. Then 
she placed it before Albert, who, having been 
repeatedly imposed upon by cavernous egg- 
shells inverted, wisely secured an alliance 
with sharp and punctual Nelly. 

Then cutting himself a slice of bread with 
as much care as if it were to be the founda- 
tion-stone of his fortunes, Albert glanced 
across the fable at the butter, but seeing 
Frank angry and eating, walked round the 
table and carried the butter-dish to his own 
place, offering a piece to Nelly before help- 
ing himself. 

" Thank you, my dear old Pumpkin," said 
Nelly, smiling, and determined to counte- 
nance her brother. "You behave cl^arm- 
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ingly "When yon do come, at any rate." , She 
had a playful way of giving her friends hor- 
ticnltoral names, and selected this one for 
Albert on account of some fancied resem- 
hlance between his head and that vegetable. 
But she declined to limit herself strictly to 
resemblances in this nomenclature, having 
bestowed the name of" The Black Tulip" on 
Mr. Lane, partly because he had lent her a 
little French story called La Tulipe Noire j 
and in part because he was in appearance as 
little like that rare, dark, and slender flow- 
er as possible. 

Albert also attempted to cover his want 
of punctuality by a facetious and impertur- 
bable politeness. Seeing that Joan sat rigid 
and impregnable behind the urn, he cleared 
his throat again. " Ahem-hem ! Joan, may 
I, althongh a Cipher, trouble you for a cup 
of that delicate infusion which still, if I am 
not mistaken, simmers in the family tea- 
pot t" 

Mrs. Browne was not proof against this 
good temper. Perhaps, indeed, she had a 
peculiar tenderness for her eldest son on ac- 
count of a certain feebleness in his constitu- 
tion, which rendered him almost unfit for the 
stem battle of life. Catching his eye now, 
she nodded to him with her gentle smile, 
which atoned for the quality of his tea, for 
Albert was only more lazy than sensitive. 

Presently this ill-starred young man, who 
had a habit of stiffening one leg over the 
knee of the other, dropped a slipper off his 
extended foot, and conscientiously crawled 
under the table to recover it, while Frank, 
with a sly kick, dispatched it to the region 
of his father's Wellingtons. 

Mr. Browne pushed his chair back with an 
angry gesture, and walked off with his news- 
paper, Albert presently emerging in the spot 
vacated by his father. Thus Frank, having 
made a hearty breakfast and discomfited his 
enemies, also left the room, smiling affably. 

As Mr. Browne passed through the hall 
toward the door which led to the oflQces, 
Janet, all smiles and blushes, with her beau- 
tiful hair forming a perfect crown upon her 
broad white forehead, came bounding down 
the stairs. He turned from her, but she ran 
up and tapped him on the shoulder. " Please, 
pa, it's me," she said. Mr. Browne turned 
again, trying in vain to look angry. How 
could he, in the face of such smiling beauty T 
She was the flower of his flock, the apple of 
his eye. Giving him a pretty kiss, she add- 
ed, <* Only me." 

Who can expect beauty to speak in good 
C 



grammar, or to come down punctually at 8.45 
to breakfast t Mr. Browne went to his dingy 
office and musty papers quite happy. The 
little bit of pretty girl grammar and the 
pretty kiss and the image of his darling 
cheered him. Who shall say that old age 
is not romantic? For my part, I quite long 
to be old, that I may acquire the simple, gen- 
erous, little - exacting romance of old age. 
Talk about querulous, selfish old age ! What 
so querulous, so egotistic, so captious, as 
youth T Why, half the young men in Ped- 
lington wanted to have Janet Browne and 
her £12,000 all to themselves, i. «., each one 
to himself, and then would have broken her 
sweet fragile spirit, and made a sour prude 
or a savage virago of her, while her dear 
old father was delighted with a false concord 
and a kiss. 

But Janet never kissed any one except 
her father, not even her mother. So yon see 
he had a monopoly after all. 

Then " me" bounced into the parlor, with 
a saucy little courtesy to mamma and the 
rest of them, and fell to daintily at a large 
piece of dry bread and the remnant of a pat , 
of butter. 

" Where is Berty t" she asked, presently. 

" Gone to school ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour ago," answered sister Joan, se- 
verely. 

As Janet sat opposite the three windows 
of the long room on the ground-floor, her 
eyes traversed them slowly from left to right, 
as if she were following Hubert schoolward. 
She was very fond of Berty, so she said. 
And as she looked, a dreamy lustre deepened 
in the sapphire of her eyes. 

As the French say of women, '*Ily a des 
femmes et des femmes," so we may say of blue 
eyes. Many women of our Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent have blue eyes ; and when you look at 
them, unless you happen to be color-blind, 
you see they are blue. But if Janet Browne 
passed you in a crowded thoroughfare, an im- 
age of a face actually illuminated with two 
wondrous orbs of matchless sapphire would 
dwell in your memory, and every drop of 
blood coursing through the veins all over 
your body would experience a delight. It 
is impossible to define this power of beauty, 
and it baffles the mind to consider whether 
such eyes would have a similar (though, of 
course, modified) power if the rest of the face 
were deficient in beauty. Frank used to say 
that a little blue vein visible in the hollow on 
each side of the bridge of the nose was the 
peculiar feature about Janet's eyes. Others 
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attributed tbeir cfaarm to tlie long black 
curling lashes ; but iu this respect Nelly had 
rather the advantage. Most probably it is 
the subtle power of harmony which nature 
achieves in some faces, where the beauty of 
the eye is merely the key-note of the whole 
composition. 

Whatever the day-dream was which now 
caused that lustre iu Janet's eyes^ it was 
rudely broken. 

"My dear Janet," Mrs. Browne began, " I 
must beg that you will come down in time 
for breakfast. It does vex your papa so not 
to see you all punctual." 

The good lady had not witnessed the 
" me" episode in the hall. 

" '/ can not see any more difficulty in com- 
ing down at a quarter before nine than at 
ten minutes past," said Joan. 

" I fear I set the bad example, and ought 
to bear the blame," interposed Albert, gal- 
lantly. "And, indeed^ for some weeks past 
I have been revolving measures of reform. 
Only I am so reluctant to innovate. But 
now I am resolved. Desperate evils require 
desperate remedies. Janet, what do you 
say to half an hour's walk before breakfast 
every morning T" 

"I should love it," said that young lady, 
promptly. 

" Very good, my dear," continued Albert, 
formally — " very good ! Now this is a con- 
tract terminable at three days' notice on 
either side. It comes into operation to- 
morrow at a quarter past eight o'clock. And 
you shall choose your own route." 

Janet bounded on her chair, mimching her 
bread, and expressing her satisfaction by 
smiles and ecstatic movements. 

" I don't know what papa will say to such 
new doings," remarked Mrs. Browne, when 
her eldest son flashed out this bright sugges- 
tion, and her youngest daughter fluttered 
into it like a moth into a candle flame. 

But Joan conceived an abyss of danger to 
lurk under this seeming innocent proposi- 
tion. She endeavored to save her sister from 
it by the suggestion of a material obstacle. 
"Walking before- breakfast, indeed!" she 
exclaimed. " Nice' chilblains you'll have on 
your feet at this tfme of the year !" 

"You see," pleaded Albert, who always 
paid attention to any advice or expostula- 
tion offered to him — " you see, the real reason 
why we are late for breakfast is a profound 
one. It lies in the perversity of human na- 
ture, the natural resistance to law. We do 
not breakfast early of our own accord ; but 



if we take a walk every morning at a quar- 
ter past eight, which no ope orders us to do, 
we shall rise like the lark." 

"I dare say that's true," rejoined the 
mother, timidly speculating on the superior 
efficacy of will to law. But the proposition 
was too metaphysical for Janet, who deter- 
mined on the walk. " Because I should like 
it," as she said to herself, and was quite satis- 
fled with that reason, though there may have 
been another anonymously lurking in a dark 
comer of her little brain. 

After breakfast, when the ladies were sit- 
ting at work in the cozy little " morning- 
room," with a bright fire glowing on the 
hearth, Mrs. Browne re-opened the unpleas- 
ant subject by saying, " Do you know, Jan- 
et, I think if .you loved your papa you would 
find it easy to obey him in little things. I 
can not say that I think it becoming or ami- 
able for a girl to insist upon having her own 
way." 

When this damsel was being scolded she 
used to abstain from speech altogether, un- 
less asked a direct question. Knowing her 
habits, Mrs. Browne asked^ "Do you love 
him, Janet f ' 

"Yes, I do," she replied; "more than — " 
She was about to add " you," but substituted 
the more general term, " any one." 

"I'm sure I am glad to hear you say so, 
my dear," Mrs. Browne resumed, "because I 
know you always speak the truth, and I 
think you will try to see these little matters 
as I do, and conform to your papa's wishes 
in every thing. You must admit he is an 
indulgent parent." 

But Janet's aflection for her Either had 
been forced in an artificial atmosphere. She 
had formed a little conspiracy with herself 
to spoil herself, and not to submit to law, in 
practice or theory. K it had been her habit 
to speak out what passed through her mind, 
when lectured by her mother or sister Joan, 
some very startling propositions would have 
been enunciated in the placid region of Mr. 
Browne's domesticity. At her little conspir- 
acy her father connived, and she knew that 
he connived at it. K this had been the re- 
sult of paternal astuteness, if Mr. Browne 
had seen that Janet's wrists would not bear 
fetters, and relaxed them in wisdom, the ef- 
fect would have been good. But it was real- 
ly the hard man's soft place. Janet was his 
little sweetheart. He would humor and en- 
courage her with sly smiles when he would 
have spoken harshly to another ; but wheii 
she grew insolent, and thought he was van- 
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^Tiished, he would rise and crusli her with 
some terrible ukase which not even she ven- 
tured to contravene. , In consequence of this 
inconsistent treatment the daughter behaved 
strangely to her father, at one time whee- 
dling, him with sweet confidence, at another 
(and this usually the result of his barren vic- 
tory) absolutely refusing to speak to him for 
days together. Then Mrs. Browne would 
commence with her usual formula, '^ My dear 
Janet, your conduct to your papa is not be- 
coming. Do you intend at some future time 
to treat your husband like this T" 

For Mrs. Browne had a shrewd notion that 
the way in which a young lady behaves to 
her father foreshadows her conduct to her 
husband. 

Janet, upon this, contemplated the tip of 
her boot, and answered, thoughtfully, "If 
ever I do have a husband, I hope hell make 
me respect him." 

This was a hand-grenade for mamma. 
^^ But, my dear," she urged, " surely you re- 
spect your papa t" 

Again Janet thought before she spoke, 
and this time got fairly out of her depth. 

" Yes, I do respect papa," she said. 

"I hope so, my dear," her mother added. 
*' He is universally respected." 

Janet was in deep waters, and imable to 
think her way out, much less to express her 
thought in words. She respected her fa- 
ther's character because he was manful and 
masterful, and perhaps even more because 
she was sure that he was a man who had 
only loved once, and that her mother was 
the one womau. But though she would not 
have expressed it in so many words, she saw, 
at first dimly, afterward plainly, that in mind 
he was an egotist, never listening to reason 
on any subject where reason conflicted with 
his prejudice ; in consequence of which she 
neither respected his opinion (when she saw 
any reason for differing from it) nor valued 
his judgment, which still was necessarily 
her law. 

And far more than this : how far beyond 
her power to state or even to settle to her 
own mind clearly! Janet was a little vol- 
cano of pent-up enthusiasm and aspirations. 
Occult longings, leanings toward high and 
noble things, found no sympathy in him, no 
culture in the system of which she found 
herself a part. They were stifled at the 
birth. Heaven,, which surrounds us all in 
infancy, though men may have forgotten it, 
aud overlaid it with crusts of earth, was 
walled and roofed out from her. Now when 



any thing high or noble chanced to come her 
way, she had little power to recognize it, not 
a chord within her so strung as to vibrate 
to the heavenly finger. Very likely she 
would join in Frank's sneer at it, catching 
at the meagre fun for want of higher emo- 
tion. If the whole interest of every member 
of her family was centred in himself or her- 
self, or at best in the others — ^if they all ha- 
bitually traced everyTcsult back to a desire 
for profit or amusement — ^if they seemed un- 
able even to understand how any thing 
should originate in higher motives, and if 
Frank generalized all such phenomena as 
" humbugs," whose fault was it T 

Blindly and very reluctantly Janet laid 
all this and much more at her father's door. 
She did not see, nor did she suppose it pos- 
sible to see, how it. was chargeable to him. 
But she said to herself, " He has ruled in all 
things." These thoughts naturally only 
came to her at times ; but at these times 
she used to make a resolution, and register 
a vow in her own mental tablets : " If ever 
a man marries ^ me,' he shall be a man very 
unlike papa, still more unlike my brothers, 
and unlike all their friends except one." 

Then her fancy would run on this excep- 
tion. " I am sure he is quite different," she 
thought. " Fancy any of my brothers lect- 
uring to the poor mechanics for nothing, or 
living contentedly in that gloomy old place 
alone, and making those antedUuvian old 
things love him as much as Berty and all 
the boys do ! Fancy Frank sitting all day 
at the top of the old tower, studying, with 
all those queer jackdaws sitting round him, 
and that dear old Graves dozing at his feet ! 
See how different he is in church : kneeling 
when he prays, and always looking as if he 
thought it really was the house of God, in- 
stead of going through it as a decent cere- 
mony, and not looking at all the girls as if 
it were a concert or a ball-room ! And how 
he looks when Frank makes one of his clev- 
er little sarcasms ! Like those great curly 
retrievers when the little dogs bark at them. 
Yet he is very fond of Berty. I can see that 
by the way in which he puts his hand on 
Berty's shoulder. And Berty adores him. 
He must like Frank too ; or why should he 
come here so often T I'm sure he takes no 
notice of me. One would think I was only 
an ornament on the mantel-piece. But he 
thinks me rather pretty. That / knowJ* 
Here the young lady's mind pauses and re- 
flects. " I wonder why he does come here 
so often now I At first he used to seem an- 
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noyed at having to come^ and always came 
late and went early. Now he comes unask- 
ed. But he never asks for me. I suppose 
if I went away for a whole week he would 
never inquire what had become of me. And 
lie can go to much nicer houses than this, 
houses where the people understand him 
better. The Delavines are never happy un- 
less they have * poor Mr. Lane/ as they call 
him, at their horrid parties. They pretend 
to think he is unhappy and wants sympathy. 
He isnH unhappy. He doemH want sympa- 
thy. He never confesses that he is sad to 
us. But / know. Yes, he is unhappy. He 
does want sympathy. Poor Mr. Lane ! And 
he thinks we are really a happy family, and 
.likes the picture of a home, as they say all 
lonely men do. I don't. . I hate it. It's a 
prison, home is. I want freedom, liberty 
from this tyranny that has made me what I 
am." 

Now Janet stamped her tiny foot upon 
the ground, and fretted and fumed in imag- 
inary bondage. Then words laden with sa- 
cred associations came to her, and she re- 
peated them slowly : " Oh that I had wings 
like a dove I for then would I fly away, and 
be at rest." 

It seems incredible that a young lady so 
comfortably circumstanced should have felt 
the sense of weariness implied in that aspi- 
ration. For a moment she hesitated, doubt- 
ing whether it could be so, but soon decided 
that she, even she, was aweary of life and 
its puzzles. "No wonder," she reflected, 
" that mamma has that settled look of won- 
der on her face. She too is puzzled, but is 
too subservient to papa to breathe a word 
of what she feels. There is no one to ex- 
plain any thing to me. No one but mamma 
sees there is any thing to be explained. 
Papa pooh-poohs it all. I don't think he 
sees it. He would laugh at my perplexities. 
There must be some great difference between 
him and me. I want some one to under- 
stand me, and to lead me somewhere. How 
weary my poor little head is !" 

Then Janet burst out into a wild, shrill 
laugh, which, if a wise man had loved her, 
he would have grieved to hear ; for it sound- 
ed like the voice of young Despair, that worst 
enemy of heart and mind. She laughed at 
the recollection of one of Frank's witticisms. 
To her, condoling with him on the gradual 
approach of baldness, he had replied, "J 
have something else to do with my brains ; 
yours run to seed, and spring up in that 
marvelous cron of hair." 



But the feeble joke passed from her mem- 
ory, and left her more sad, more weary. 
" Yes," she murmured, " I would * fly aWay, 
and be at rest,' rest, rest." And again the 
dreamy eyes wandered as if in search of 
some one, and the sapphire deepened in them. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE RAPE OF THE GAMP. 

People who live on the margin of a river, 
especially those who devote much of their 
leisure time to boating, fishing, and bathing, 
become as warmly attached to their little 
tributary as dwellers by the sea-shore do to 
the mighty ocean. The humble river, like 
the proud sea, has a voice with many tones ; 
and never a mood of him who loves and list- 
ens goes without a response in reedy x>ool or 
rocky shallow. It is not, then, to be wondered 
at that Mr. Lane, who dwelt so near the peace- 
ful river Peddle, and passed so much of his 
time on its glassy surface, or along its flow- 
ery meads and richly wooded slopes — ^that 
he should also about this time have taken to 
walking along the terrace which ia cut in 
the side of the Pedlington cliff, and so reach- 
ing the Grammar School by way of the Fair 
Meadow, thus keeping the rivet in view as 
he walked. I can not tell why, but his for- 
mer habit had been to turn sharply up the 
sunk road which passed under his window, 
and so reach Knight Templar Street, which 
soon led him into the heart of the town, from 
which he diverged by Com Lane to the 
school. Certainly his new route was prefer- 
able. Crossing the sunk road, he came at 
once by a flight of steps to the terrace, which 
is fringed by a row of pollard willows <5n the 
river side, while its other side is flanked by 
the face of the cliff, and, as you go further, 
by the gable ends of the old episcopal palace. 

As Mr. Lane, morning after morning, at 
half past eight o'clock, strode along this 
strip of historic ground, thinking of the 
bishops and Wycliffe (who was cited to ap- 
pear there for heresy) and Chaucer and John 
of Gaunt, a pretty couple, walking gayly side 
by side, and looking as if they thought it 
quite a joke to be out so early, passed and 
greeted him with smiles. Sometimes at this 
particular hour the wintry sun was glim- 
mering above the bridge, in front of Mr. 
Lane, but in the backs of Albert and Janets 
Sometimes a keen northerly wind made ice 
on the river margin. And, as ill luck would 
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have it, one morning rain was falling heav- 
ily. Still they came, smiling as usual, the 
lady clinging to her brother, and vainly seek- 
ing shelter under his slight umbrella. Mr 
Lane, having his goodly canopy of green 
gingham over his head, and the yellow stick 
in his hand, pressed it on the young lady's 
acceptance, and took himself off at a round 
trot. 

She turned to look after him as he went. 
He looked like a giant in the falling rain. 
She staggered under the huge umbraj and 
nearly lost her balance as the wind swept 



round an angle of the church-yard wall. Of 
one thing she was suddenly resolved — she 
would not give up the umJfra to* Albert or 
any body but him. Janet left off smiling, 
and began to look very serious; but her 
heart was joyful within her. Yet Mr. Lane 
had never even stopped to shake hands all 
those other mornings when the sun was shin- 
ing or the wind blowing ; and this morning 
all he said to her was, " Do have my gamp/' 
and then ran off laughing. " Why did he 
laugh T Did he think it funny that I should 
have this dear old gamp, as he called it, a 
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second time t Has lie quite forgotten that 
first time — so' long, long ago T Why do I 
think of it, of him, so much f He is so 
lonely ; and I know he is unhappy, though 
he won't say so. How I should like to talk 
to that old woman, that antediluvian old 
Ada, and to see his ' den,' as he calls it ! I 
won't give up the gamp. No, I wonH. He 
shall come and ask me for it if he wants it ; 
and I will patch these holes in it, and sew an 
elastic hand on." 

AU this ran through Janet's mind in a few 
moments. She was very happy, j ust because 
she and Mr. Lane had stood together for a 
moment in the seclusion of that great dome, 
with the waters falling round them, and 
cutting off thera two from all the world be- 
sides. 

The old scene which transpired so long ago 
was revived with twofold vividness. Rain- 
drops in the river; a wild shower thickening 
round her ; a measured pulse, not of oars, but 
of unseen feet, coming to her from the unseen 
world. Then a shock of the heart, a space 
of sweet bewilderment ; then the glooin of 
the great umbra, the rain beating upon it 
like rolling drums, and the splash, splash, 
-drip, drip, all around. 

The whole of Janet's simple life condensed 
itself into those two magic scenes, as a little 
fleecy vapor reaching dew- point ^t^inkles 
into crystal drops. Being a|cu»tomed to 
allow every small impulse and emotion to 
come upon her as it would, and have its 
sweet or bitter way with her, how could she 
struggle against this mighty influence which 
came upon her with Herculean force T As a 
giant might seize a child, it took her in its 
arms and whirled her away with blinding 
speed, she knew not whither. Matter faded 
from her cognizance. In fancy she was borne 
aloft, floating in a golden haze through pur- 
ple depths of ether. In fact she was traips- 
ing through the mud of Knight Templar 
Street, in the borough of Pedlington, and 
making a sad mess of her silken skirts, for 
both hands were occupied with Mr. Lane's 
gamp. 

As they trudged along Albert tried to ral- 
ly her, for he was by nature affectionate and 
communicative. 

" What a queer fellow Mr. Lane is I" he 
shouted. 

As no answer was vouchsafed to this sug- 
gestion, he presumed the noise of the falling 
rain dulled the sound of his voice, so he re- 
peated the words in a higher key. 

Still no answer. 



" One hardly likes to call him 'Lane,' with- 
out the Mr., he's so stiff," continued Albert. 

No answer. 

" Rigid, you know, I mean, dear." 

As talking very loud under these condi- 
tions was attended with much inconven- 
ience, and as Janet took less notice of his 
observations than of the gusts of wind which 
met them at the street comers, which only 
availed to tighten her grasp on the handle 
of the nmhra and deepen her seclusion under 
that canopy, Albert fell into a melancholy 
and desponding train of thought, and began 
in his metaphysical way to wonder why a 
Cipher should have to put up with positive 
annoyances such as mud -and moisture, being 
either a negative quantity or no quantity at 
all. He was not quite sure under which of 
these definitions a Cipher fell, the mathe- 
matics having languished during his school- 
days at Pedlington. There were no Mr. 
Lanes in those days. Before this abstruse 
question was set at rest in his mind they ar- 
rived at the little green do<H* of the paternal 
abode, upon the opening of which Janet, 
turning her back unceremoniously upon Al- 
bert, and evading the house-maid, ran bold- 
ly up stairs with the unibra before her, hav- 
ing the good fortune to reach her own room 
without being seen. 

Her contemplative brother wiped his feet 
with much deliberation on the door-mat, re- 
moving every trace of mud from sides and 
toes and heels. Then placing his umbrella 
in the rack, he took off his great-coat and 
hat, suspended them on suitable pegs, and 
gave his boots a final rub on the (^eep-skin 
at the foot of the stairs, in doing which he 
cast his eyes up, as if following Janet with 
their glance, and gently murmured to him- 
self, "Oho I oho!" 

Albert took his usual chair next to Nelly 
at precisely a quarter before nine, beaming 
upon the other members of his family with 
benevolent complacency. Janet coming in 
presently and taking her seat opposite, he . 
nodded to her, and placed a forefinger on 
his lips, as much as to say, " We keep our 
own counsel about what happens during 
our walk." But Janet, making a great fuss 
and commotion in settling herself, vainly 
tried to look unconscious of Albert's sema- 
phoric communications, for Joan's hawk eye 
from her ambush behind the urn had seea 
them plainly enough, and now saw Janet's 
conscious blush. "Aha! aha!" muttered 
Joan to herself. 

A subject of interest, however, arose which. 
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pTomisefd to draw attentioii away from Janet 
and her dangerous ally. In the first place, a 
ball was to be given at the Assembly Rooms 
on the following Monday night, to which 
Mrs. Browne and family were politely in- 
vited. But it happened that on the same 
day a lady, a very old friend of the family, 
was to arrive on a visit of some doration. 
After due discussion, it was therefore settled 
that Frank should escort his two- younger 
sisters to the entertainment, placing them 
under the special care of Mrs. Canon Orms- 
by, the wife of a clergyman who fiourished 
in an adjacent parish, and who (like Mr. 
Browne) had many olive-branches fresh and 
fair to look upon. The elders of the family 
Avould remain at home to welcome the com- 
ing guest. 

The second phase of this question was 
still more important. There was to be a 
little dinner-party in honor of the guest on 
Tuesday, and " a few friends^ over and above 
those who could be entertained at dinner 
were invited to drop in afterward and eijoy 
a little music. Robert, the ac^titant, had 
been asked to come, but a letter had been 
received from him this morning regretting 
that he could not get away till Ghristmas- 
«Ye. Tho dining-table seated fourteen (with 
the extra leaf in). Seven ladies were com- 
plete, five gentlemen secured, and Frank had 
.undertaken to invite " two fellows'' to make 
up the complement of males. Albert always 
declined this responsibility with oharacter- 
<istic modesty, '^the eldest son being in this 
case," he observed, " a Cipher.." . . 

More than one member of the family group 
wished that Dr. Phelps's -name might fig- 
ure on the list. He was a widower, young, 
handsome, and affluent, universally esteem- 
ed and beloved, except by a few religious 
zealots who considered his ''views" to be 
'"unsafe." Even these admitted that in all 
other respects he was a model of excellence ; 
and his buoyant good humor, inexhaustible 
fund of calm reasoning power, and frequent 
sallies of genial wit made him no small ac- 
quisition to a dinner-table or drawing<rroom. 
The difficulty of inducing him to accept in- 
vitations during term-time also enhanced 
the value of his presence; and if a host- 
ess could add to her other invitations "to 
meet Dr. Phelps and a few friends," she was 
safe from the risk of those "previous en- 
gagements" which so often cause perplexi- 
ties in festive preparations. But, "charm 
he never so wisely," Walter Browne, Esq., 
^would hearken no niore to the voice of this 



charmer. Cards, of course, had been ex- 
changed when the Doctor first settled at 
Pedlington. They were followed up short- 
ly by one of Mrs. Browne's nice little fHendly 
dinners fcH* fourteen. That good lady and 
most loving spouse had felt a little nervous 
at first, for her lord and master had remind- 
ed her that the new school-master had been 
(at Harrow) at once the victOTious rival and 
the close friend of a certain nameless young 
man, the very memory of whom was gall and 
wormwood to his souL But the charm of 
Mr. Phelps's manner and address carried 
these outworks instantly. He evidently 
gained ground rapidly in his host's esteem, 
and when the ladies left the gentlemen to 
their glass of port-wine, all was eoutewr de 
ro9e. When the magnum was finished, and 
the gentlemen repaired to the drawing-room, 
that frail porcelain cup of concord had been 
shattered. The smiles which still struggled 
to the surface of Mr. Browne'b countenance 
were evidently bom of courtesy, and had 
to do battle with the gloom which shroud- 
ed his mind. Dr. Phelps, either beguiled 
by his host's affiftbility into thinking him 
more charitable and reasonable than he 
proved to be, or acting on the principle 
of "nothing venture, nothing have," had 
broached the forbidden subject, and request- 
ed the lawyer to enter with him into a dis** 
passionate investigation of that old story 
about Miss Baily and his early friend Lyte, 
with a view to clearing away misconcep- 
tionS) and airiving at a true and &ir esti- 
mate of the conduct of all who were con- 
cerned in a certain disastrous event. The 
overture was made soUo voce, as was its ab- 
rupt rejection. Neither host nor guest ever 
related what had then passed between them. 
But the autocrat issued his interdict, and 
the loyal firiend passed the threshold of Mr. 
Browne's house that night for the last time. 

But to return to the breakfast-table on that 
rainy November morning : Mrs. Browne ask- 
ed Frank whether his two gentlemen were 
coming to dinner on Tuesday. 

" Fuller is coming," replied Frank, care- 
lessly ; " but I haven't heard from Lane yet." 

"Not heard yetf cried Joan, in a shrill 
cresoendOf with elevated eyebrows. 

" Perhaps, sister," rejoined Frank,, with 
provoking calmness, "if you were to drop 
him a line he might relieve our suspense." 
At which Joan paled with anger ; for a le- 
gend was current among the younger mem- 
bers of the fjEunily to the effect that their ma- 
ture sister had at first cast a favorable eye 
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upon thQ ge^tleman in qnestion, and had 
failed to discern that his first attentions 
to her, as dnenua or guardian of her youn- 
ger sisters, were ceremonial and transient. 

Hereupon Hubert rose to hasten away to 
school. 

"I say, Hubert," said Frank, languidly, 
^' just ask Mr. Lane whether he got a note 
from me yesterday, and say an answer will 
oblige." 

"All right," said Hubert, and yanished. 

But before he left the room the notion had 
got into form in Albert's brain that Janet 
had only taken the large umbra up stairs 
to prevent its being seen in the hall, aud 
that she would like him to fetch it from 
concealment and tell Hubert quietly to re- 
turn it. ; 

Accordingly, clearing his throat three or 
four times in a dark and mysterious manner, 
and making spectral grimaces, he tried to 
catch Janet's eye in vain. 

She knew what he was blundering about, 
and only looked down at her plate, beating 
the ground with an angry foot. 

" Old noodle ! old noodle !" she was whis- 
pering under her breath. And partly at the 
allusions to Mr. Lane, partly with anger, iind 
partly with fear that Albert would attract 
attention to her, she blushed deeply, and a 
tear came unbidden to her eye. 

Joan's hawk eye was fixed upon her. 
Joan's hand glided under a comer of the ta- 
ble, and was laid on mamma's hand. Mam- 
ma, following Joan's glance, saw Janet's con- 
fusion. 

" You see," Frank went on, apparently see- 
ing none of this by-play, every move of which 
was like an open map under his languishing 
eye — "you see, it's not altogether Lane's 
fault, my dear mother. You sent out your 
invitations on Monday, /had a great many 
letters to write on that day, and only sent 
mine on Tuesday evening. Fuller left his 
answer and a card and a whole string of po- 
lite inquiries yesterday ; and probably that 
was the only thing the doughty warrior did 
worth speaking of the whole day. But Lane 
is a different sort of fellow. He's always 
head over ears in work — ^not in love, Janet 
— ^in work, you know ; and perhaps hasn't 
had time to think about it yet." 

" To ihink about it !" echoed Joan. 

But no one responded to the echo. Mrs. 
Browne was still furtively watching Janet ; 
and however father or mother might dispar- 
age Frank's energy in business, the whole 
family esteemed him (as indeed he was) a 



prudent and accomplished man of the world. 
If Frank considered another man justified in 
neglecting to answer an invitation, they 
bowed to his superior judgment. Joan was 
inclined to rebel, but her protest died away 
in silent disapproval. Perhaps Mrs. Browne 
felt a moment's trepidation on the subject 
of the fourteenth guest at table, for, like most 
country hostesses, she dreaded the number 
thirteen ; but Frank's authority set her mind 
at ease. 

Janet's sororal affections underwent a sud- 
den revulsion. 8he adored Frank. She de- 
tested that addle-pated, timid old Albert. 

Was it by design on her part, or purely 
by accident t After breakfast, Janet, smart- 
ing under her imaginary wrongs, encounter- 
ed Albert in the hall alone. 

He felt disposed to evade this interview, 
but she cut off his retreat. 

What could that have beenf A sharp 
sound, as if you smote the fingers of one hand 
briskly on the palm of the other. Smack ! 
resounded through the house. Reverbera- 
tions simulating the words, " Old noodle ! old 
noodle !" confused the startled echoes. And 
while Janet turned and sped nimbly up 
stairs, Albert, with his hand to his cheek, 
retreated through the doorway which led to 
the offices. . 

" Whee-ee-ee-ee-u-u-u-u-u !" he whistled, 
half dismayed, half amused ; and perching 
himself upon a tall stool in a dark comer of 
the clerks' office, ruminated upon the peril 
of Innovation, and the unsatisfactory nature 
of all Reform. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

CROSS-PURPOSES. 

On that same morning of which some 
events are chronicled in Chapter the Seventh 
Hubert Browne came hurrying into school 
at the last stroke of the bell, and elbowing 
his way up to Mr. Lane's desk, was about to 
deliver himself of his message. 

Mr. Lane, seeing that his favorite rascal 
had something to say, supposed it was that 
he had brought back the umbra; but catch- 
ing sight of the Doctor's face, already bent 
over his prayer-book under the great win- 
dow, he waved Hubert off, saying, " Come 
to me at twelve." 

By that time Hubert, having his mind set 
upon a furious bout of foot-ball, in which he 
fully purposed to become a stumbling-block 
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to the gT^t champion of the opposing host, at 
nsk of his own neck, and to hark the shins 
of one of that hero's chief henchmen then 
in enmity with him, Hnhert, had forgotten 
all ahont Frank's nnanswered note and the 
message to Mr. Lane, but remembered that 
Mr. Lane had summoned him. The latter 
also remembered his summons, but not that 
it had been suggested by an evident wish 
on the part of Hubert to communicate some- 
thing. 

At noon, accordingly, the pupil stood be- 
fore his master's desk, and both being equal- 
ly at a loss to know why, Mr. Lane put his 
hand on Hubert's shoulder and said, '' Nev- 
er mind your battle of Kilkenny just now. 
Come along with me, and we will walk 
round by the cliff together, and keep Martin 
waiting for five, minutes. Let me see — ^you 
were at school with Martin, I suppose f" 

''I came for one quarter, just as he was 
leavmg," replied Hubert. " But that was in 
old Dr. Oldham's time, and papa wouldn't 
let me stay. He said the school wanted re- 
form." 

'^ I am surprised to hear that Mr. Browne 
advocated reform," said Mr. Lane, slyly. 

" But he did," replied Hubert. " He said 
my going to school with Dr. Oldham was 
like my wearing his old swallow-tail for 
best. So I put it on one day for fun, and 
didn't I look a guy ! But mamma took care 
not to let him see me in it." 

"Did you like Martin t" asked Mr. Lane, 
as they walked briskly past the Fair Mead- 
ow and crossed the foot of the bridge to the 
cliflf. 

" Oh, / like .him well enough," was the 
Answer, with a peculiar emphasis on the 
pronoun. 

Martin was at this time an elegant young 
man preparing for matriculation at Oxford. 
Superbly dressed, and delicately perfumed, 
he rode into Pedlington three times a week 
on a blood-horse for the purpose of reading 
with Mr. Lane. In other words, Martin, 
who had long enjoyed a slight acquaintance 
with the Brownes, had lately exhibited a 
strange propensity for presenting himself 
under favorable conditions wherever the 
presence of that interesting family might 
be anticipated. In the absence of the young 
ladies themselves, any person who took an 
interest in them, or had occasional access to 
them, was delectable to Martin. Mr. Lane 
and the classic authors, varied with a peep 
into the arcana of German literature, afford- 
ed Martin an excellent excuse for pervading 



Pedlington. Mr. Lane was a famous fellow, 
a great athlete, and "no end of a scholar;" 
so Martin assured hiis parents, who were nat- 
urally anxious for his progress at this crit- 
ical period of life. And now that Hubert 
Browne had been replaced at the Grammar 
School, and Mr. Lane was in daily contact 
with that celestial youth, Martin's affection 
for his tutor knew no bounds. • Mounted 
grooms rode into the untrodden precincts 
of the old monastic building with hares or 
partridges for Mr. Lane ; and before long 
that gentleman somewhat reluctantly found 
himself a guest at Plumstead Manor-house, 
the seat of William Culliford Martin, Esq., 
J.P., one of that very sagacious body to 
which Mr. Browne was clerk. 

" We are pleased that Willie takes so kind- 
ly to his classics and German," Mr. Martin 
would say to Mr. Lane after dinner; the 
latter gentleman twisting his stiff auburn 
mustache dubiously, and Martin junior re- 
garding him with fatuous complacency. 

"He does not work as hard as I could 
wish," says Mr. Lane, doggedly. 

"Now, Lane, that's too bad!" cries the 
pupil. 

"He sits at his books very closely at 
home," continues the parent; "and I thinlc 
he comes to you almost every day now." 

" Four times a week, for one hour each 
time," insists Mr. Lane. " But what is that 
to the training of a public school t And 
consider the long interval of idleness to be 
made up for." 

" I was not exactly idle after leaving Dr. 
Oldham," urged Martin ; " I used to read a 
good deal of English literature, and some 
little French." 

" Poetry, I suppose," Mr. Lane suggested. 

" Well, yes ; of course the English classics, 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Words- 
worth, and Tennyson," the pupil admitted. 

" And Byron," added Mr. Lane, cynically. 
He had long since discovered traces of " the 
noble poet" in Martin's sentiments. 

" Well, I admit to an infusion of Byron," 
said Martin. 

But the elder gentleman hardly liked to 
think otherwise than that his son and heir 
was about to become a ripe scholar and a 
well-read gentleman. And certainly Mr. 
Lane was delicately situated. 

One day in particular he was sorely urged 
by his native candor to betray this confiding 
pupil. Mr. Martin, who, despite his com- 
placency, was nervously anxious about his 
only son, said to the tutor, taking advantage 
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of Willie's absence from the room, "I can 
hardly express to yon, Sir, how pleased his 
mother and I are at Willie's strong regard 
for you and preference for your society. 
The decided taste which he deyelops for 
classical literature we consider entirely due 
to your judicious treatment. At his critical 
time of life a studious taste is inestimable^ — 
in-estimable. We were anxious about him 
before his actio aintance with you. He might 
have beeu forming aome foolish attachment, 
or been led into a — a — ^indeed, I do not like 
Uy think of the dangers which might beset 
a yoitug man situated as he is." 

'^And so Juipressionable and impulsive/' 
added Mx. Lano. 

'^JuBt BOp Sir, aB you say. Dangers, in- 
deed I Ah I dear mo !" 

And while the justice's imagination ran 
on to revel among the perils from which the 
hmr cif Plumstead Manor was being saved, 
Mr. T^jine wondered uneasily whether an at- 
taehriR Dt to the daught'Cr of a country solic- 
itor (even with a little fortune) would not 
seem to Mr, Martin the most parlous of 
perila. 

But t-o return to Mr Lane and Hubert 
Browne, walking at noon from school to the 
abbey. At the foot of the terrace which 
skirted the cliff stood the boat-house. As 
they parsed between it and the flotilla of 
bciat^ moored beneath the willows, the boy 
eaid, ^* Do you rein<imber what a lark it was 
that day when Nelly and Janet were trying 
to row, and you came up with your big ga — 
unvbrella V' 

^'I did not come up in time to witness 
their efforts/^ said Mr. Lane. "Indeed, we 
bciml the laughter, and staid back until the 
shower came on." 

"They do squeal terribly when they're 
amused." 

" I thought it pretty enough. Tou were 
rowing when we overhauled you." 

"Ah, yes," pleaded Hubert ; " a pair of 
long oanj a^gainst a pair of short skulls. Not 
fair, you know. Besides, you hadn't taught 
me to row then. 1 never understood that 
dig at the beginniug of the stroke which 
you get right oif the stretcher before ; and 
I don^t believe a Biogle soul on the Peddle 
does, at least hereabouts." 

" The Doctor/^ suggested Mr. Lane. 

"Ahr^ replied this critical youth, "he 
does row a very pretty oar, and finishes up 
hi 14 stn^ke neatly ; but he can't 'catch it at 
the begiuning/ a^ you do." 



" But yon had passengers, you know, on 
that occasion, and we were flying light." 

"I should think so," rejoined Hubert. 
"And precious heavy they are, too, though 
they don't look it. Janet weighs eight stone, 
and Nelly seven four* But Frank says it's 
Janet's purse that weighs down the scale 
against Nellie. She's an heiress, you know. 
Old Captsun Lyte, who used to live at Box- 
tree Lodge, left her a lot of money, and 
Blanche too. But you should have heard 
the chaff at home that evening! Janet 
wanted to know who you were, and I told 
her you were the Marquis of Westminster, 
and Dr. Phelps Baron Rothschild. And she 
sucked it in. So did Nelly. Only Nelly 
found it out. She's sharper than Janet is.' 
But I gammoned ^em at first that I was 
going to Pool Park with your umbrella, 
and—" 

Here Hubert's recollections were so over- 
powering that he nearly ehoked himself with 
suppressed laughter. After sj^uttering for 
a moment he said, with an effort, . 

" Now you'll be angry with me." 

"Not a bit of it," rejoined the master, 
cheerfully ; " I don't think there was much 
harm in your joke. But don't tell me any 
more. Domestic confidences, you know." 

But Hubert, not having blown off at foot* 
ball the steam generated in three hours of 
scholastic discipline, was bound to find an- 
other vent. 

" Oh no, Mr. Lane," he rattled on, " I have 
no secrets from you. And I must say Janet 
is a brick, though they all talk so much about 
her peculiar temper and ways. And she 
can't bear Captain Fuller, with his spurs 
and his great clumsy compliments, which 
make her get so red and so hot, you know. 
And she only laughs at Martin, though he 
is such a tremendous swell, with his new 
clothes and his thorough-bred horse — and a 
regular brick, I must say, is Martin. He 
tipped me half a sovereign one day. Very 
good of him, but rather funny, was it not, 
Mr. Lane ? Why, he was a fellow at school 
two years ago. And I suspect the governor 
would have been angry with me for taking 
it." 

" Then why did you do so t" 

" I hadn't time to think of it at that mo- 
ment. And when I thought of running after 
him to give it back, I remembered that I 
owed three-and-sixpence at the pastry-cook's 
and my subscription to the cricket club. 
But, as I was saying, I'm sure Janet sneaks 
after yoUf Mr. Lane. She's always asking me 
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about you now, and pretending not to care; 
that's what makes me suspect. And mamma 
says she's so glad Frank has made a friend of 
you, aud that she hopes he will imitate your 
energy. They thiuk Frank shirks work, hut 
he doesn't ; only he has a lazy way of doing 
it, and never exerts himself when any one 
can see him^ They don't understand Frank 
a bit. You would be astonished to know 
what strangers we brothers and sisters, and 
even parents and children, are to each other. 
But mamma says she wishes all the young 
men were like you, and that young men now 
are not at all what they used to be when she 
was young." 

"You must really shut up, Hubert. Either 
this is all nonsense, or I ought not to listen 
to it." 

" It is not telling tales," persisted Hubert, 
coloring warmly at this. " You have been a 
better friend to me than any one ever was 
before. They used to call me blockhead, 
and say I was as obstinate as a mule before 
you came. And mamma tells me to confide 
in you about every thing, and ask your ad- 
vice — " 

" But not about your sisters, Hubert." 

" Well, I won't say another word about 
them, if youll just let me talk freely to you 
about other things. But remember, I haven't 
said any thing unkind of them, and you told 
118 it was no harm to speak of people if one 
could be sure of never speaking unkindly or 
suspicionsly of them." 

At this point of the conversation they en^ 
countered Willie Martin, in a seal-skin waist- 
coat and ch€L88eiir de la garde boots, caressing 
his leg with a gold-headed riding-whip. 

" Ah, Mr. Lane," he sighed, " I was strolling 
about to meet you. How d'ye do, Browne t 
Hope the young ladies are quite welL Will 
they be at the Assembly Booms on Monday 
night t" 

" Two of them, I believe," replied Hubert, 
looking at the Apollo with a sly twinkle in 
his roguish eye. 

Then Mr. Lane, accompanied by Martin, 
descended the steps, and crossed the sunk 
road to his solitary domain. No sooner had 
they seated themselves to work than Hu- 
bert's head appears in the doorway. " Oh, 
Mr. Lane, I quite forgot. Frank wants an 
answer to his letter," he blurted out, and 
then swiftly vanished. 

Plunging his hand deep into a multitude 
of receptacles, Mr. Lane at last produced a 
letter in Frank's handwriting, dated three 
days previously. It ran as follows : 



"Will you come to dinner at six next 
Tuesday f An old friend of ourS) Miss Lyte, 
is coming to stay with us. She is a rather 
jolly old bird, and we always ask the Hite to 
meet her. I have asked Fuller, who has 
known her more or less all his life, and who 
is a favorite of hers. The Rev.*Adolphus 
Key, the new rector, is coming. He is a 
bachelor, and a mighty man of music ; and 
in consequence, whenever the baize door is 
left open, strains of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Heller come creeping down the stairs, 
across the hall, along the passage, and into 
my devoted ears. Farce, preoor ! I cry in vain. 
Nightmares and tarantulas are abroad : and 
no wonder that sonata is called AppasHtmaia, 
considering the way in which it is being 
treated up stairs." 

Short, simple, and playful as this note 
was, it yet fired three shots right into Mr. 
Lane's defenses. " Miss Lyte, Key, and Ful- 
ler," he thought ; " and all in one room, too. 
Phelps was right. I ought to have braved 
it out at first, and not left myself to be 
caught masquerading. But then I should 
never have seen Her \ for I could not have 
come here." 

All this is quite enigmatic. I only record 
it as Mr. Lane related it afterward. He pro- 
fesses himself now never to be surprised at 
coincidences, so many having occurred in 
his own experience. That Mr. Phelps should 
have come to Pedlington, and so formed an 
irresistilde attraction to him, that Captain 
Fuller should have exchanged into a reg-< 
iment the d^p6t of which was quartered 
at Pedlington, that the Rev. Adolphns Key 
should have attained to the rectory of that 
town, and that he, Mr. Lane, should (against 
his own will in the outset) have been drawn 
into a delightful intercourse with the family 
which was now about to receive Miss Lyte 
in addition to the two latter gentlemen as 
guests, were a series of coincidences that sur- 
passed the apparent unrealities of fiction. 

During Martin's lesson Mr. Lane was un- 
usually preoccupied in mind, and though 
gravely disturbed and agitated by this note 
of Frank's, could not abstain from a sly hu- 
morous amusement with poor Martin's hope- 
lessly enamored condition. His fair young 
cheek, innocent of all but the faintest down 
upon it, had flushed at meeting Hubert 
Browne, though he strove to bear himself 
manfully before that youth. Seeing that 
Mr. Lane had a letter from the house which 
was sacred to him by Janet's presence, how 
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Martin clupg to Mr. Lane I Hovr he strove 
to master and make his own Lane's render- 
ing of that graceful ode the closing declara- 
tion of which is 

" Dolce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dolce loqoentem." 

" I like that Sapphic metre," he observed, 
delidatGly, when the lesson was ended. " It 
»eem9 to me the trae langnage of— ah — the 
tender aontiment. Do you know, Mr. Lane, 
I hare triftd one or two little odes myself f 

"Ncj V said Lane, taking up a pen and writ- 
ing hurriedly. "I am as much surprised as 
delighted to hear it. You poets are certain- 
ly boriiy not made. Why, you can't write a 
respi* Citable paragraph of Latin prose. Sir ; 
how ^taro yoii break. out into Sapphics?" 

Martin only Kiniled and blushed, but Mr. 
Lano, still writing, added, "As the spring 
tbrostle breaks out in song, I suppose." And 
the pupil, whether he fully saw the complete- 
ness of the aUegory or not, was gratified with 
the imputation. Observing his tutor now, 
be noticed from the expression of his face, 
which wa^ particularly calm and statuesque 
at fin ell timc^fij that he had recently como to 
a resolution of some importance, and Martin 
tAt a gentle misgiving lest in some way it 
shoubl eouceru him and oppose his passion. 
But Mr. Lanej who, as we know, was moved 
by a different consideration, still found lei- 
Hiire to think of Martin and his love, and 
whf^thrr hii* father would approve of it. 

*^ la your family a very old one ?" he asked, 
Hbmptly, closing and sealing his note to 
Frank. 

^'Oh dear, no I" replied Martin, laughing 
and blushing, and turning away to find his 
gloves aud whip. "My ancestors didn't 
come over with the Conqueror; they were 
com factors in Mark Lane." 

And Mr* Laue^ for some reason best known 
to himself, gave a great grunt, at which poor 
Martin, takiug it for scorn, and having heard 
that his tutor was " well connected," writhed 
in anguish, and loathed his own plebeian de- 
f^eei^t with quite an aristocratic fervor. 

Mr, Lauo, on the contrary, whs relieved at 
the disaipation of those imaginary ancestors, 
who wonld lia%*e unconsciously been the fons 
et oiigo nmli^ had an aristocratic descendant 
fif theirs loweitjd his crest to an attorney's 
diinghtor. So he restored Martin to bliss by 
eaying that they would walk round togeth- 
(^c and leave his note at Frank's door. This 
was the note : 

** I con not dine. Tuesday is my evening 
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But I will look in 
shortly after nine, and beg for a, cup of Miss 
Browne's Young Hflon. Pray pardon my 
neglect. Your notH got into the left-hand 
pocket and lost itself." 

The shining brass knocker on the pretty 
green door was barely lifted when it was 
snatched from Mr. Lane's hand by the door 
flying open, and — 

"Impetuosity of the sex!" exclaimed Al- 
bert, within, performing deprecatory ges- 
tures. For, with his usual gallantry, he had 
just opened the door, and, with her usual elas- 
ticity, Janet was just bounding out,' when a 
russet beard stopped the way, and she start- 
ed back, accidentally stamping on Joan's 
toe. For Albert was taking the two ladies 
out a-shopping. 

Mr. Lane, with Martin, drew back a little, 
so that the ladies came out. Sister writhing 
and smiling grimly at Mr. Lane as the cause 
of her agony. 

Martin was in raptures. Joan smiled an- 
other sort of smile upou him, and bowed ele- 
gantly. Janet actually gave him her bien 
ganUe little hand, and said what a long time 
it was since they had met ! 

Almost too happy to speak, as he allowed 
her beauty to fill his longing heart, he yet 
managed to inquire if she would be at the 
ball. She hoped so. Then might he be so 
happy t Yes, he might put her down for one 
waltz and a set, but not close together. She 
would keep her card open for him. And not 
that galop — just that little galop at the 
end t Well, if she staid so long, he might 
have the galop too. And might he send 
some flowers from Plumstead ? But no. Jan- 
et was peremptory. If flowers came, her 
card should be filled from first to last with- 
out him. She was heartily delighted with 
this modest, well-bred admirer, and though 
she would not flirt with him, was glad to 
secure enough of his attention to assist her 
in dispensing with some which were apt to 
become irksome to her. To him, of course, 
the whole ball, with all the delights of an- 
ticipation and retrospect, centred in her. 
The food on which his joy would live being 
the two little dances, and what glancing of 
her eyes and glistening of her pearly teeth 
he might catch in those fleeting moments. 

Meanwhile Albert asked Mr. Lane wheth- 
er it was a favorable answer, and he, speak- 
ing more grandiloquently than he was wont 
to do, as is often the case with men when 
forming an important resolution, said, "I 
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am obliged to decline. An old engagement 
holds me." But he forgot to mention that 
he had spoken to Frank in tlie note about 
dropping in after dinner. Janet heard these 
words, and knew also that he would not be 
at the ball on Monday. Still she resolved to 
maintain a bold front. 

Joan was rapidly advancing toward that 
bitter detestation of Mr. Lane which the 
" sprette injuria formcey" ahd the cutting in- 
nuendoes which she had been subject to on 
account of her early partiality for him, would 
naturally engender in the bosom of mature 
virginity. 

" So Mr. Lane has at last condescended to 
decline the invitation !" she now said to Al- 
bert, in a high-pitched, querulous voice, for 
Janet's special benefit. ''What a strange 
expression he used! 'An old engagement 
liolds me.' And he is 6ne who measures his 
words, is that Mr. Lade. Now / should not 
wonder if that were true in more ways than 
oneJ* 

As Joan uttered the word " one" she closed 
her lips like a vise, as much as to say, "There, 
Miss Janet I There's a sting for your van- 
ity! While you think all the men are 
dying for you, this Mr. Lane, whom you 
prefer, scorns your preference, and loves 
another girl." 

But Janet carried her little head high, and 
assumed an elastic, jaunty gait, expressive 
of a " don't care" state of mind generally, 
and, in particular, derision for the emana- 
tions of Sister's pathetic soul. There was 
sadness in her gentle heart for aU that, and 
lier relentless enemy knew it. 

Joan's anger was not the only peril which 
arose from negligence in opening Frank's 
letter. The decision at which he so hastily 
arrived of accepting the tail of the invita- 
tion was itself pregnant with danger. Had 
he perused the document on receipt, as he 
should have done, and taken time to consid- 
er the proposal contained, and all that de- 
pended on his action in the matter, he 
would probably have declined not only the 
invitation to dinner, for which he had a suf- 
ficient excuse, but for the later part of the 
evening, and would have resolved to abstain 
from visiting Frank or his relatives during 
the stay of that "rather jolly old bird. Miss 
Lyte." 

One very prudent step Mr. Lane did take, 
having an unforeseen phase of his danger in 
view, and wishing to provide against it. He 
called upon his old acquaintance Captain 
Fuller, at the cavalry barracks, and, without 



mentioning his intention of being present on 
Tuesday evening, cautioned the gallant cap- 
tain against any verbal imprudence which 
might compromise him in a difficult posi- 
tion. He also " took the bull by the horns," 
as the saying is, and called upon the new 
rector, who received him very warmly, as a 
new parishioner of whom he had heard gold- 
en opinions, and whose acquaintance he was 
heartily glad to make. Having adopted 
these precautions, Mr. Lane awaited the fu- 
ture calmly, but still not altogether without 
apprehension of impending evlL 



CHAPTER IX. 

PROUD AS LUCIFER AND DARK AS EREBUS. 

When gentle Mrs. Browne plaintively re- 
marked that she was doubtful as to what 
papa might think of "these new doings," 
she used the plural number advisedly, al- 
luding not only to the monstrous innova- 
tion of walking before breakfast, but more 
obscurely to another change of doubtfril 
tendency, which had crept almost imper- 
ceptibly into the practice of this well-regu- 
lated family. Mr. Browne, attended by the 
ladies of his family, worshiped in a district 
church which had been built in his part of 
the town. This edifice was of the Greorgio- 
Palladian era, built of bricks, disguised in- 
side and out with stucco, and lighted by 
means of tall sash-windows of the usual do- 
mestic pattern. Its interior was rendered 
at once elegant and commodious by a gal- 
lery which ran round three sides of the 
structure, like the dress circle at a theatre ; 
and a handsome three-storied pulpit formed 
the grand centre of attraction. Walter 
Browne, Esq., was a very regular attendant 
at this place of worship, and expected his 
women-folk to be the same; but for many 
months past his expectations had been im- 
perfectly fulfilled. 

The old parish church, dedicated to the 
Holy Apostles, has been described as stand- 
ing prominently on the brow of the clifi'. It 
is a massive Gothic structure, and, having 
been designed for grand functions and pomp- 
ous ecclesiastical processions, has a vast 
chancel and choir, extensive nave of seven 
spans, and broad aisles. The fourth seat in 
the northern aisle was facultied to Mr. 
Browne's house, which, before the other 
church was built, of course depended on the 
old one for spiritual ministrations. In this 
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seat Albert, Frank, and Habert Browne were 
wont to worship still, accompanied hj Rob- 
ert when on a visit to his family, and of late 
by Janet, who now affected to despise the 
rectangular " temple^' (as Frank called it), 
and had been observed making efforts to pe- 
ruse a hand-book of Gothic architecture and 
other works of a retrogressive character. It 
happened that the three front seats in this 
aisle were facultied to the Grammar School, 
and that Mr. Lane sat in the left-hand comer 
of the front seat. 

A habit prevailed at Pedlington of enter- 
ing the parish church by a door in the north 
wall of the choir, where, during the infre- 
quent week-day services, the scanty congre- 
gation was easily accommodated in the 
stalls. But on Sunday the body of the 
church was filled ; so those who went early 
sat in rows confronting those who came late. 
Every Sunday, just as the service was com- 
mencing, Albert, Franki and Hubert would 
march down the choir steps, sweep to the 
right in front of the school seats, wheel to 
the left round Mr. Lane's comer, and so reach 
their own place in what seemed to them a 
quiet, unostentatious manner. After service 
•they returned by the same way, again filing 
past Mr. Lane. 

It must be said for this out-of-the-way an- 
gle of the church that those who worshiped 
there sat or knelt in the glow of a magnifi- 
cent painted window which filled the wall 
at the eastern end of the aisle. Of late — ^at 
first occasionally, latterly more regularly — 
Mr. Lane had become aware of a graceful 
figure and a wave of delicately perfumed air 
attending his friends' arrival ; and when he 
looked round fh>m time to time at the boys 
behind him, the fair face of Janet, lit with 
tinted rays, closed the vista. At least he 
saw no further. Beauty such as hers, even 
with him, had power to arrest the eye, and 
say, " Thus far shalt thott come." But he 
averted his look, and went on with his 
prayer and praise. A poet-artist might have 
Imagined this wayward girl unbonneted and 
seated under the gilded organ-pipes in full 
blase of all the ohancel windows, and so, 
crowning her golden hair with white roses, 
might have made a St. Cecilia of her, as 
many a Madonna has been made. But Mr. 
Lane put such foolish ideas away fh>m him, 
and pursued his devout exercises. Yet was 
he growing accustomed to feel that she was 
near hira in church, greeting him with hap- 
py smiles on the way to his daily task, and 
always present, though seldom speaking, in 



that house which was his favorite resort in 
all the town. 

The Brownes dined early on Sundays, as 
most good people do in Pedlington, and as 
no member of that family attended evening 
service at church, they were not sorry to see 
Mr. Lane drop in to their frugal supper, 
which he had now acquired quite a habit 
of doing. If there was any difference in his 
manner to Janet and to the others, it was 
merely that, as being younger, and therefore 
farther removed from him even than sister 
Joan, he made less attempts to converse 
with her. He used frankly to admit that, 
while he could understand and sympathize 
with, and generally win the confidence of, 
boys of all ages, young ladies from twelve to 
twenty-four years of age were a complete 
mystery to him, and that therefore they 
must pardon him if he seemed stiff or harsh 
or silent with the young ladies present.. 
Then Nelly would laugh, and say he was al- 
ways very agreeable to her, and papa would 
Tally her, and say perhaps she was the ex- 
ception to Mr. Lane's rule. Of course every 
rule had one exception. But Janet would 
be quite silent on such an occasion, her eye- 
lids would be lowered, and the dark curling 
lashes motionless. Really Mr. Lane did oft- 
en try to draw her into the common con- 
versation, but it seldom availed. He talked 
too much upon abstract subjects, very often 
making almost all the talk himself, and only 
drawn out by affectionate appeals from the 
mother, or by half-sarcastic questions and 
inductions on the part of the eldest daugh- 
ter. And when an abstract question was 
not on the topt«, the talk was seldom about 
individuals, and never degenerated into that 
harmless though personal gossip which is 
dear to women of all ages. On Sunday even- 
ing the conversation was ofteUTeligious, and 
whatever Janet may have ihoughi of Mr. 
Lane's theories and opinions, she felt they 
answered doubts and difficulties of her own, 
and that they were singularly unlike the 
rigid unreasonableness of her father's code. 
Mr. Browne, when he listened, whi<jti was not 
often, for he preferred his book, looked nx>on 
it all as hannless theorizing, very well for a 
single solitary man, who might range over 
the whole world of ideas and yet live an 
honest, npright life, but quite nnsnited to 
the decorum and stability of fiumly econo- 
my. Perhaps occasionally he was rather as- 
tonished and alarmed at a startling novelty ; 
but knowing as he did that his children 
must sooner or later take wing frmn the pa- 
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iemal nest, and become more or less inoc* 
nlated with other opinioos than his, he 
thought it well that their first introduction 
to outlandish sentiments should he in com- 
pany with a man whom he both liked and 
esteemed. Mr. Lane always treated the 
mother with more respect and consideration 
than her daughters. He never paid the 
girls any marked or conspicuous attention, 
never exchanged glances or smiles with 
them on any subject which was not spoken 
of openly coram magistrOy and, above all, Mr. 
Browne felt quite sure that Lane was a man 
who had his way to win in the world, and 
that he had no idea of encumbering himself 
with a wife in that toilsome ascent. He 
also united with his wife in thinking that 
Mr. Lane's Mendship had been of inestima- 
ble service to Hubert, and might have the 
indirect effect of infusing into Frank a dash 
of his energy and more vigorous habits of 
mind. 

One Sunday evening Frank was absent. 
He had gone from home on the Friday, and 
was not to return till the following Monday 
morning. A great storm had been raging 
throughout the whole Sunday, but at about 
eight o'clock in the evening Mr. Lane ap- 
peared as usnaL It happened that no one 
bnt Janet was in the drawing-room when he 
was shown in, and she was sitting on a foot- 
stool by the side of the fire, leaning her back 
and head against the white marble mnllion. 

" I wori^t get up for you, Mr. Lane," she 
said, putting out her warm little hand to 
him, "because I know you think me only a 
little girl who ought to behave properly." 

"That's rigbt," he said, quietly; "you 
know I sympathize with all rebels and dis- 
affected people -all over the world. It's a 
part of my creed to do so." 

"Ah I" she thought to herself, but of course 
did not utter the thought, " with people all 
over the world \ - but if I were breaking my 
heart, he wouldn't think about me." 

"What a dreadful storm it is!" she said, 
presently. "And how long it has lasted! 
It made me so sad last night to hear the 
wind howling in that terrible maimer." 

" Well it might," he replied. " And they 
tell me that last night or this morning early 
a large steamer from Bremen ran ashore at 
the mouth of the Peddle. She went to 
pieces, and all hands weire lost before an 
effort to save them could be made." 

Janet expressed her sympathy for the 
"poor things," and wondered whether there 
was a Dutch Jonah on board, and whether 



ttey could have saved the ship by throwing 
him overboard to the white-bait. But she 
was thinking inwardly, " He does not care 
whether /was sad or not. He does not like 
me the least &i/." 

Then she resolved desperately to make 
him ask her for his umbrella. " It doesn't 
matter what he thinks of me now/^ she 
thought ; then said, looking at him pointed- 
ly, " I can see you are quite wet, Mr. Lane. 
How very shocking! Had you not got an 
umbrella t" 

In the mean while this big strong man 
had been quite dreading some allusion to 
his tcm&ro. Since that morning on the cliff 
he had never seen it. He was attached to 
it from long service and many pleasing asso- 
ciations, and would not buy another. Con- 
sequently when it rained he allowed himself 
or his coat to get wet. To this arrangement 
he had little or no objection. And if Janet 
had mislaid and so lost his umbra, thinking 
it had been returned to him, or having for- 
gotten all about it, she would be vexed to 
find out the state of the case ; and he could 
not bear to inflict the least annoyance on 
her. Bnt if, as he suspected, she was keep- 
ing it in sweet durance, he could do noth- 
ing honorably (he thought) but ignore the 
fact. N 

Now he was in presence of the enemy — 
actually under fire. The question was fired 
at him point-blank. His courage, as that 
of a true hero always does, rose to the occa- 
sion ; but his chivalrous, watchful care of 
this lovely foe did not flag for an instant. 

" I think I had a common old parachute 
once," he answered, looking at her, or rather 
into her, with such calm, forbearing eyes 
that her purpose nearly quailed. But his 
indifference had made her desperate. She 
would make him treat her like a human 
being, with at least gratitude and regard 
for one who had dealt kindly with her, and 
who had deserved so well of her by his serv- 
ices to Hubert. 

"Think, Mr. Lanet" she urged. "You 
knmo you had. The dearest old nice large 
one. And you lent it to me." 

Poor little Janet! She said those last 
words in a voice ringing with joy, and with 
triumph dancing in her eyes. But the knight 
of green gamp was not so easily overthrown. 

" So I did," he said, still fixing upon her 
that calm, unwavering glance. "What a 
long time ago that was ! You really were a 
little girl then. I don't think you were six- 
teen. You and Nelly couldn't have held it 
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between you if you bad not rested the end ' 
of the handle on the seat of the boat. But 
I shall never be so gallant again. You are 
quite a woman now, as you say; and if I 
were to lend you an umbrella, the gossips 
would gossip about you. Besides which, / 
have lost it J and donH intend to buy another." 

Janet might have made another effort to 
retrieve the day if Mrs. Browne had not 
come in at that moment. But it is doubt- 
ful whether she would or no. Mr. Lane 
was so stem and yet so tender. He was 
thinking of her all the time, and fighting 
with her to secure the privilege of not seem- 
ing to think of ](ier, and to secure her from 
the imputation of thinking about him, and 
still more of being thought a flirt. How 
noble he was! yet how invincible in his 
nobility! "Is it only possible, then," she 
thought, "to vanquish the weak — ^to have 
those at One's feet at whose feet one could 
not lie?" 

" I assure you we were not flirting, Mrs. 
Browne," said the gentleman. 

" No need of assurance," she replied, smil- 
ing. 

" But what do you think we were doing t 
Quarreling." 

" Quarreling t No," replied Mrs. Browne, 
incredulously shaking her head. 

Then Janet, with her eyes fiill of tears, 
said, "Mr. Lane was scolding me for beiug 
saucy and bold, mamma. I am too self- 
willed ; I know I am. But he is not as kind 
to me as he is to Hubert. He doesn't care 
for what / think or feel." 

Then a little pause of utter astonishment 
on the mother's part and a deep wonder on 
Mr. Lane's part ensued, after which Janet 
brushed the tears away, rose up smiling like 
Hebe, and said, " I know papa is down stairs 
waiting for us to come to supper. Mr. Lane 
will give you his arm, mamma." 

And off she ran, but turned at the head 
of the stairs with an arch smile, which alone 
would have slain any champion but this 
one, and said, "It was very kind of poor 
Mr. Lane to have come to-night, mamma, as 
it is so wet, and he has no umbrella ! I was 
afraid he would not come to-night, as Frank 
is not at home." 

That was Janet's Parthian arrow, shot as 
she retreated from the field. When they sat 
down to supper, conversation became gen- 
eral, and hostilities were not renewed. But 
added now to Mr. Lane's admiration for Jan- 
et, a profound and not at all unpleasing 
wonder at her strange behavior to him set- 



tled on his mind. Tet he was resolved to be 
even less kind to her than usual, and to show 
her as plainly as any negative course could 
do that her conduct was imprudent, and 
that he was displeased at it. " Poor little 
pet!" he thought to himself. "She is too 
playful, and too guileless of wrong. Some 
fellows would have taken advantage of her. 
I must give her a silent lesson in propriety." 
Accordingly, for many weeks he slighted her 
so pointedly that her mother noticed it, and 
said to her one evening, after Mr. Lane had 
left, " I fear you really have offended him, 
Janet." And Frank, overhearing this, and 
having himself noticed a want of his usual 
gentleness in Mr. Lane's manner to Janet, 
observed that he should have thought Lane 
too generous a fellow to be angry with a 
girl ; at which Janet could restrain herself 
no longer, but burst into tears and left the 
room. When she 'reached the solitude of 
her own chamber, and had turned the key 
in the lock, she opened a cupboard door and 
peeped in ruefully at the umbra, which stood 
gravely in a comer, and, although carefully 
mended and patched by her hands, seemed 
to reproach her for levity and waywardness. 
" I don't care," she said to the inanimate ob- 
ject, shaking her head at it as if it were a 
sentient being — " I don't care. I sha'n't give 
you back until he asks for you. So he may 
get wet, and be as cross as he likes." 

On the Sunday afternoon before Mrs. 
Browne's party, as Frank passed Mr. Lane 
after the service, he slipped a piece of paper 
into the latter's hand. " I am coming," thfe 
note said, " up to your rooms this evening, 
but don't stay at home if you have any en- 
gagement. F. B." In the evening, accord- 
ingly, Frank came, and found his friend 
writing. 

" Ah !" he said ; " I see. Writing letters. 
Don't let me intermpt you, but I hate writ- 
ing letters ; often have sixty or seventy to 
write in a week." 

" I don't write as many in a year," said 
Mr. Lane. " No wonder you hate it. But I 
was not doing so just now. I was prexmring 
a Greek Testament paper for my class." 

They sat without talking for a while, and 
Frank fell to wondering, as he often did, 
what the secret of Lane's life could be. To 
a man of his sagacity and penetration the 
idea of some entanglement with a woman 
would have occurred in the case of almost 
any other man. But Lane's charact'Or and 
habits seemed to repel the supposition. 
Among all his acquaintances Frank had seen 
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no man who treated women with rach court- 
ly respect as Lane did ; and yet in this was 
na tinge of what is commonly called gallant- 
ry. Even the old Ada, his housekeeper, was 
a memher of a privileged sex, and treated as 
snch. But that in some way, or for some 
.reason, Lane had scTored himself from his 
early Mends, Frank was pretty sure. The 
Pedlingtouians had gradually arrived at a 
belief that Dr. Phelps and Mr. Lane were 
friends of old standing ; and as to Captsun 
Fuller, he had broken out one day with an 
assertion that he had known Lane for twen- 
ty years, and that he was *' a devilish good 
fellow, and highly connected.'' When press- 
ed for further information, he said that Mr. 
Lane was bom in India, and early left -an 
orphan ; that he had been educated abroad, 
and had not cultivated his connections and 
acquaintances in England. In this latter 
statement the soldier did not adhere rigidly 
to the truth ; for, though the subject of the 
conversation had completed his education in 
Germany, he and Captain FuUer had been 
school -fellows at Harrow, and being both 
powerful and impetuous youths, had kicked 
each other's shins and struggled together fu- 
riously over the foot-ball, and the armies on 
either side had paused, as in Homeric com- 
bats, to see the champions fight. Moreover, 
Mr* Lane's father and the captain's farther 
having been brother officers and friends, the 
orphan school-boy was firequently invited to 
. spend a part of his holidays at Rivermead, 
the Fullers' house, and these invitations had 
been most urgently renewed since Mr. Lane's 
return to England. ''But he never went 
any where now," as the dragoon concisely 
expressed it. 

Still, as Frank was forced to believe, Lane 
must have had some friends and connections 
in his youth as well as the Fullers ; and if 
not, his cutting them was all the more strange. 
"Who was the guardian who had brought him 
up ? Oh, he was dead, was he, and his wife, 
and every one belonging to him! In short. 
Lane had been bom and bred in the house- 
hold of the man in the moon, and sent to 
Pedlington in a balloon, which had then re- 
turned, and so cut off his means of commu- 
nication with his relatives. "No, Captain 
F., that won't do for yours truly, F. B. The 
truth is. Lane has quarreled with his fami- 
ly ; and whichever is in the wrong, he will 
never give way. It would be easier to drag 
the old church off the cliff than to make him 
knuckle under. Don't you notice. Fuller, 
that religious men are always either pusll- 
D 



lanimous or proud f If they're soft-hearted 
fellows, they get soft-headed too ; if they're 
made of tougher stuff, like our solitary 
friend, they get as proud as Lucifer and as 
dark as Erebus." 

This dialogue and these reflections will 
throw some light upon Frank's view of Mr. 
Lane's position. We shall leave them sit- 
ting together over Lane's fire, because their 
conversation is too interesting for the end 
of a chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 
beaung about thr bush. 

When Frank Browne felt any curiosity 
upon a subject, his habit was to talk all 
round it, casually as it were, and without 
apparent interest in it, yet hovering about 
it, so that an unwary interlocutor was sure 
to expose some of its secret places, especially 
as Frank's languid eyes, with their drooping 
lids, never looked more drowsy than as the 
critical moment was approaching. He was, 
however, too wary to sound a vigilant and 
susceptible man like Lane in this way, al- 
though some curiosity concerning such a 
mysterious friend was inevitable. Frank 
certainly might have cunningly extracted 
rather more from Captain FuUer than the 
plain-spoken warrior had already divulged, 
but thought it ungentlemanlike to "pump" 
a man about his friend's affairs. He had 
gone as far as to ask Fuller directly whether 
Lane had no private property,, and Fuller 
answered without any restraint that he 
might have some little trifle saved out of his 
education fund, but that he was heir to a 
snug little property on the death of a rela- 
tive who had passed middle life. 

After the two strangely assorted friends 
had sat silently over Mr. Lane's fire for sev- 
eral minutes^ Frank said again, as if he had 
been thinking of nothing else since last say- 
ing it: 

" Yes, I hate writing letters. Pm sick of 
it. And, now I come to think of it, how yon 
must hate boys !" 

"No, I do not," replied the other, laugh- 
ing at the idea, though somewhat gravely. 
" Boys are not like letters, written and nev- 
er seen again." 

"And then they pay so badly," continued 
Frank, " considering the labor you have with 
them. But in that respect you and I fare 
pretty much alike." 

"But I assure you," Mr. Lane urged, 
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" that it's a great thing to watch a boy's 
character growing and expanding, and to 
help him to become honest and brave and 
generoTiH. It more than requites the tronble." 

* * I dar& eay J " replied Frank. " But that's 
A luxnry to which Vm a stranger. And it's 
a new idea in Pedlington. The only rival- 
ry between the master and me was which 
should hate the other worst." 

^'Now Habert/' continued Mr. Lane, 
" would blush at the thought of doing many 
thlBgB thut he might have considered venial 
if D one had watched over his moral growth : 
and hts miud is at any rate more receptive 
thau it was a year or two ago." 

*' yaej" Frank replied, heartily, "he's get- 
ting on r and coming out too, is Hubert." 
Then, after a pause, " But you won't stay 
here lon^^ I suppose T" 

'^ Don't yon think," asked the usher, " that 
the corporation would give me the Doctor's 
berth if he were to get promotion t" 

"No," said Frank. "Much as they re- 
spect and m every one likes you, they 
c^ouldn^t do that unless you were in orders. 
We find they exceeded their powers last time. 
The trust-deed directs that the candidate 
i^elcoted must be a priest of the English 
Churchy and must act as chaplain to the 
mayor and eoiporation. But they were re- 
tool ved to have a good master, and broke the 
Ht;i tute \ and as it's a life appointment, Phelps 
cn.u stay as ] oii g as he likes. But PU tell you 
what. Lane j no doubt the archbishop would 
give you a title to orders, and you could qual- 
ify yourself for the head-mastership." 

But Mr- Lane shook his head. " No, no," 
he said ; '* no climbing over the wall for 
mi}. But, seriously, I did not think of step- 
ping iuto Phelps's shoes. My intention has 
been to complete three years of service here, 
and then go up and keep terms at Cam- 
bridge." 

F. B, "What can you want of another 
degree ?" 

Mn,l.ANi:. "It is not exactly the degree 
which I want, but the opportunity of taking 
up a new course of study thoroughly for one 
thiugr and a fellowship, if I can get it, for 
another." 

F. B. *' We could put a brief in your way 
on tho home circuit, if you went to the 
bar," 

Mil Lake, "Which promise I shall re- 
mind yon of if I don't get a fellowship." 

F. B. *'Then you don't look forward to 
matrimony T*^ 

MaLAHa. "No." 



F. B. "Not if a nice giri with money fisU 
in your way t" 

Mb. Lane. " Every man to his taste. My 
stomach would rebel at the poor girVs mon- 
ey, and it would be a bone of contention be- 
tween us." 

F. B. "I eonfess it would suit me. I 
should like to find just such a girl as Janet, 
with Just such a snug little nest-egg." 

"Now," BIr. Lane thought to himself, 
" this is a feeler," so he answered, very grave- 
ly : "I Wish that yonng lady would find it 
in her heart to see Fuller with the eyes of 
half the other girls in Pedlington, to whom 
he appears a demi-god. If he were to marry, 
he would sell out and go and live at Biver- 
mead, the most channing spot in Oxfordshire. 
You know his father is dead, and though 
his mother and sisters are there now, the 
place is his own." 

F. B. " Would he propose T" 

Mr. Lake. "If he thought there was a 
chance." 

F. B. " I know you wouldn't say so unless 
you were sure." 

Mb. Lane. " I am sure." 

F. B. " I will sound her delicately, but I 
fear it's no go. I like Fuller too, very much, 
and think his wife will be a lucky girL But 
no one can do any thing with Janet." 

Mb. Lane. "Fuller is the most generous 
and gentle man in the world. I believe ho 
would treat his wife like a duchess." 

" Evidently," thought Frank to himself^ 
" Lane does not want Janet for himselfl He 
is quite in earnest about Fuller ; but I know 
nothing is to be done in that quarter." 

In the mean time Mr. Lane, though he 
had spoken seriously and with deep interest 
about Fuller's regard for Janet, had been 
sorry to miss the opportunity of asking 
Frank (apropos of Phelps's name) why such 
an absence of all cordiality prevailed be- 
tween his family and the Doctor. Phelps 
had refused to tell him, merely saying that 
no affinity existed between Mr. Browne and 
himself, and that they had had the good for- ^ 
tune to discover the want at their first meet- 
ing. Nevertheless he professed to respect 
Mr. Browne, and to think him " an honest, 
pig-headed Englishman." 

Now Mr. Lane returned to the subject ab- 
ruptly, and asked Frank why the acquaint- 
ance had dropped so suddenly. 

" The truth is, my dear fellow," replied 
Frank, " that Phelps is interested in an in- 
fernal scoundrel who seduced and deserted 
a young lady closely connected with us. He 
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doubts the facts, but we know them to be 
facts. And this fellow, not contented with 
such an oatrage, threatens (at least so we 
bear) to come back to England, and try to 
rob Blanche apd Janet of their fortunes. Of 
course he can't do it. But he might give us 
a great deal of trouble. The governor had 
an attack of paralysis once, and we fear that 
any publicity about this afEair would bring 
on another. However, Phelps was incau-' 
tious enough to mention the fellow's name 
to my father, hoping, I suppose, to effect a 
reconciliation. The result was that the gov- 
ernor told my mother he never wished for 
Dr. Phelps's presence in his house again ; 
and he never goes back from his word. You 
understand that we quite exonerate Phelps 
from any intention to hurt our feelings. And 
while I am on this painful subject, let me 
toll you that I fancy Janet's dislike to Cap- 
tain Fuller is based on her belief that Fuller 
and this scoundrel were friends at Harrow, 
and that Fuller still has a sneaking regard 
for him. This is only a guess of mine, but I 
think it is so." 

" What a dreadfril story !" said Mr. Lane. 
'' But what claim has the man to your sis- 
ters' fortune t'' 

" None, either in common law or equity ; 
but he was Captain Lyte's nephew, and ex- 
pected to be his heir. And there are black- 
guard solicitors, you know, Lane, who would 
contest the legality of the will." 

'' Thank you for explaining it all to me," 
said Mr. Lane. " I trust you will find the 
latter apprehension to be without founda- 
tion, at any rate." 

" I hope so, I am sure," rejoined Frank. 
<'It would kill the governor. And that 
would be a serious disaster to all of us just 
now. And I should be very sorry, though 
he has not nsed me well." 

After another pause Frank turned to his 
host and said, " By-the-way, Lane, are you 
going to your friends at Christmas t" 

And again it occurred to Mr. Lane that 
Frank was curious about him, and perhaps 
considered that confidence deserved confi- 
dence in return. He detested the secrecy 
which circumstances, or a mistaken view of 
his own position, had forced upon him, and 
was determined not to simulate a candor 
which he could not exercise. So he said, 
''Let you and me understand each other, 
Browne. I have no friends in England, ex- 
cept in Pedlington, whose friendship I can 
claim or avail myself of. My life here for 
two years and a half has been an open page 



which any one may read. But there is a 
barrier between me and the past which I 
can not surmount. I tell you this plainly, 
because I feel it due to you. And now that 
you know it from my own lips, would you 
like me to withdraw from the acquaintance 
of your family t" 

Frank was standing before a little old 
cracked pier-glass which stood on the man- 
tel-shelf, curling his handsome brown whisk- 
er on his forefinger. Even this abrupt as- 
sault found him imperturbable. Looking at 
Lane with amused astonishment, he said, 
" Not at all, my dear fellow. Excuse me for 
seeming to pry into your affairs. I rather 
like a man to talk to me about my own 
sometimes. But what I was going to say 
was, my mother thought you might like to 
drop in as one of ourselves on Christmas- 
day, only I didn't know whether you would 
be here. We always have a grand feed on 
Christmas-day ; and Bobert is coming, and 
my sister Blanche, though I'm sorry to say 
her husband can not come." 

Whatever Mr. Lane suffered, he was free 
from those coward qualms and eternally re- 
curring suspicions of being suspected which 
haunt the timid wrong-doer. It was clear 
that Frank meant what he said, and that 
only. And under this sense of unmeriteil 
generosity two pictures rose before Mr. 
Lane's mental vision : one, the happy united 
family seated round their Christmas board ; 
another, a solitary conscience-haunted man 
standing under a gaunt crucifix by a rain- 
beaten window, through which he dimly 
saw the old sexton half-buried in a re-open- 
ed grave on the opposite slope of the church- 
yard. 

Another long pause occurred; then re- 
membering that Frank would expect an an- 
swer, Mr. Lane said, '' Ton are all very good, 
and Mrs. Browne is kindness itself, but 1 
shall not be able to come." 

As far as any emotion was visible in 
Frank's face or manner, he seemed utterly 
indifferent whether Lane would come or 
not, and, indeed, whether he cared to come 
or not. 

" But we shall see you on Tuesday night," 
he said. ** Fuller is coming to dinner, and 
Key. A curious coincidence, is it not f They 
were both school-fellows and contempora- 
ries of Phelps at Harrow." 

" Very curious. I will certainly drop in 
about nine o'clock. I have already made 
Key's acquaintance." 

'' There is a smack of crypts and confes- 
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sionali about our new rector^" added Frank, 
** which is apt to giyo one a cold chill in a 
dark tooiil But he la organ iziDg a choir, 
and introducing what lia calls rcfonnfl right 
and left. We shall soon have * a ^and func- 
tion/ aa ho calls it, ine^toad of the old hum- 
dram service at the parish church, And^ 
what ia mare, he is a splendid pianist, ami 
great in glees and madrigals. Haven^t the 
girL» heea '^ iHng into oof poor old CoUard 
for the last few days f That's all." 

** I admire Key very ranch," said Mr, Lane^ 
bhortlj. In trath, he did not care much to 



discuss the n&w rector with Frank, l>eoanse 
Key was one of those ftc^clc^iastica who, even 
when partaking of secular amusements, 
seem to be inseparable from their sacred 
functions. Frank took rather a secular 
view of all sneh duties, whereas Lane held 
them in avich high veneration, and was ao 
mnch impressed by the dcvotit earn c^5tn ess 
with which Key discharged them, that he 
longed to havD the young divine for a friend 
and connselor, and was easting about in bis 
mind to see whether he coald achieve this 
with safety. 
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' I^resently Frank reyerted to the dinner 
qn^tion. 

"Who do yon think," he asked^ "is to 
have yonr eh^ir at dinner on Tuesday f 

Mr. Lane happening at that moment to 
be thinking abont Mr. Key, and recalling 
certain assooiations which his advent to Ped- 
lington revived, had forgotten poor Frank's 
existence, and had to be roused like one out 
of a dream. 

"Upon my word, Lane, you are a thor- 
ough hermit,'' said Frank, good-naturedly. 
"You live and brood so much alone that I 
do believe you look upon shadows and airy 
nothings as realities, and upon live men and 
women as the very ghosts of nonentity. 
With you, women have no sentiment and 
no passions; men are so refined and ideal- 
ized that you couldn't take their photo- 
graph." 

" I beg your pardon, Frank," said the ere- 
mite, calling the man of the world for the 
first time by his Christian name. "Per- 
ha^ I am a fool ; but I have sinned and suf- 
fered ; and, as you see, I have striven hard 
to purge and purify myself." 

Frank was really moved by this outburst. 
He spoke more earnestly and with more feel- 
ing than Mr. Lane had ever heard ftom his 
lips before. *f Lane," he said, " how can you 
talk like that, man f Do you take Pedling- 
ton for Paradise, and me for a 'spirit of a 
Just man made perfect f What have you 
done that I haven't done — ^I mean of wrong f 
If your life and mine and that of any other 
three men in Pedlington were written in 
columns, I doubt whether yours would not 
be the cleanest story of the five. But now, 
who do you think is to represent you f I 
want you to guess, because it is such a 
joke. We all thought he was sweet upon 
Nelly. But that little gay deceiver Janet 
seems to have bagged this Plumstead par- 
tridge too." 

" Then of course you mean Martin t" 

"The same. The truth is that the gov- 
ernor is looking up the J. P.'s just now, and 
when he heard that I had failed with you, 
he expressed a wish that Martin should be 
asked." 

Mr. Lane merely said, " I am sure he will 
be delighted to come." 

And Frank went on : " He finds that young 
Delavine has been making interest with the 
Great Unpaid for the reversion of their 
clerkship, and wants to secure it for me at 
his death. But between you and me. Lane, 
I would rather be without it. There is only 



one clerkship worth having, and that is the 
Peace. The governor let old' Delavine slip 
into that, and the rest may go begging for 
aught I care." 

"Martin is a gentlemanly, amiable young 
fellow," said Mr. Lane, trying to throw cold 
water on Frank's candor. 

" Doesn't his laugh," Frank rc^joined^ " re- 
mind you of a young donkey braying f How 
wOl he do at Oxford f Have to avail him- 
self of the pitchfork, I suppose. But of 
course you don't like to talk about pupils. 
It would be like our talking about clients. 
My brother Alfred, who died at the Gape, and 
who knew Phelpa at Oxford, used to say that 
the dunces were pitchforked through the 
schools." 

" Martin's mother is a very superior wom- 
an," Mr. Lane remarked. "And his ffither, 
though rather pompous, is a kind and hon- 
orable gentleman." 

"Ye-es," drawled Frank. "You know 
how his father came in for that property. 
The grandfather was a com dealer, or some- 
thing of that kind, in Mark Lane, and used 
to buy hops of Squire Everington, whose son 
wanted to marry Blanche. The estate had 
been mortgaged time out of mind ; and two 
or three years of glut in the hop market 
ruined the old squire. He and the son cut 
off the entail, and old Martin, who had 
bought up all the mortgages, stepped in." 

" I suppose you see a good many estates 
changing hands f " Mr. Lane said. 

And IVank replied : " Yes. Conveyancing 
is our legitimate business. Are you going 
to the ball to-morrow night f" 

Surprised at the sudden change of subject, 
Mr. Lane merely said that he never went to 
balls, and should feel like a fish out of water 
at one. 

Some fiizther ta& on this subject ensued, 
but ft will be referred to in another chapter. 

"Well, good-night, Lane," said Frank, ris- 
ing. 

" Ck)od-night/' said the other. " Fm sor- 
ry you can't smoke, as tobacco is my only 
incense offering." 

And the lawyer went, leaving his myste- 
rious Mend under a heavy cloud. 

As he went, Mr. Lane thought : " That man 
is more generous than I am, with all his 
worldliness. He talks without reserve, and 
freely admits me to his fiunily, knowing 
there is a mystery about me. But surely 
there can be no danger in gazing on flow- 
ers." 

What could Mr. Lane have meant f Of 
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ccraino tlrere can be co danger in gfusing on 
flowers J TIT) leas the bloBsom of the tjpaa lurks 
aiurpng them. Bat the BchooI-maBter ehrnnk 
from fuUowing otit thia line of though t, and 
tuniing to his table, completed that Greek 
T^tament paper upon wliicli he was en- 
gaged when Frank came tu. 



CHAPTER XI. 

EKE GUSTIBUS N^ON EST DlSPUTANDtJH* 

As "becAme the future te ad of a firm of old 
and fair reptite, and alfso of a familj Vkhoee 
T*?fipectftbility was a gem of the purejit wa- 
ter, Frank Browu© kept a watcliful eye 
njiou hiuie^t^lf and his aequo.] ntauce^. His 
regard for Mn Lane^ though 3:8 sincere as 
^ODia or mine might have been^ wa^ never- 
theless &ulymit to the sinrveillancs of this 
orb. That Hubert was making rapid i>TOg- 
reaa under Mr. Lane^a tuition^ and hc^comlng 
man fill under the in flu en ee of hia friend- 
ehip, Frank saw. Nor did he fail to obflerve 
that by these means his youngest brother 
would be able bett-or to advance his owu in- 
torests in life, and would avoid any f^erious 
risk of becomiug a charge npon the drm. 
That Mr, Lane, without any vulgar egotism 
or self-assertion^ caused himself to be re- 
spected wherever he went, Frank also saw, 
and felt tliat the acqnaintanee rt^dounded to 
hia own credit. The old saw, ^* Noscitur a 
soeiis," never wears out. Mr* Laue, admired 
and desired by ladies and men, poor and 
rich, elerical and military, young and old, 
led Frank by the arm into a current of pop- 
ular air. "We always thonght that ifou/ng 
man had notMng in ^m," the old ladies of Ped- 
lington would remark, figuratively; "bat 
Mr. Lane could never put np with hi& society 
if it were bo. E vidently he was not appt^- 
elated in his own family, and rejoicea at the 
opportunity of intercourse with a kindred 
spirit" ** A mast*^r f^pirit, I should ^ay, my 
dear Mrs. Joy," suggested another matron. 
** The spirit of a master, at any rate," face- 
tiously rejoined the first speaker. 

Moreover, even in the charmed circle of 
the Mai son Browne, where the Lllnd little 
god fluttered with felonious intent in the 
gau£y curtains, as they rippled like a silvery 
water-fall in the summer breeze, or lurked 
(in winter) about and among the substantial 
comforts of well-ea-rpeted rooms, darkened 
hy the heavy folds of crimson drapery, but 
lit with that Joyous homely blaze which 



makes an English home a temple and an 
English hearth an altar to the gods — even 
here Mr. Lane was never suspected of a sus- 
picion of flirtation. Wherefore Frank reck- 
oned him a safe friend for a man with good- 
looking sisters in a scandalous radical bor- 
ough like Pedlington. And then the fact 
was not to be hastily rejected by a prudent 
calculator that men who do not flirt usually 
do marry sooner or later. Janet, beyond a 
doubt, with her face and fortune, might do 
better than marry Mr. Lane. Indeed, there 
was no marriage so high in the social scale 
as to be absolutely inaccessible to Janet, 
though for his part Frank thought Nelly a 
very living and breathing impersonation of 
Psyche, and far superior in mere beauty to 
her more fortunate sister. Yet, on the oth- 
er hand, Janet, with her romantic, willful 
disposition, might form some preposterous 
attachment, and do much worse, both for 
herself and for Frank, than to marry his 
honest friend. Fuller evidently knew the 
secret of Lane's parentage, and declared him 
to be "well connected." This talismanic 
phrase counted for much with Frank. Cap- 
tain Fuller himself belonging to a county 
family in Oxfordshire, and speaking of a 
man as *^ well connected," gave that man, so 
to speak, a patent of nobility. Frank knew 
too well that the same expression would not 
have been applied to him in the same quar- 
ter, and never would be, unless he should 
marry into an aristocratic circle ; and even 
in such a case the term would strictly only 
apply to his children, and revert to him in- 
cidentally. And yet his father's brother 
was a squire, a small squire of a small par- 
ish, and less than his ancestors, the race in 
its descent having become ''small by de- 
grees and gradually less." But the blot on 
the escutcheon was that the uncle who in- 
tervened between Uncle Robert, the squire, 
and Walter Browne, Esq., solicitor, had be- 
come a tradesman ; and Theodore Browne, 
Junior, the presumptive heir to the es- 
tate, actually kept a tea warehouse some- 
where in those regions delicately intimated 
in polite circles by the initial letters E. C. 
Frank Browne's vigilant eye grew dim witli 
vain regret as he reflected upon this wrong 
done to his house. " Why can't that fellow 
Lane," he thought, indignantly, " utilize his 
connections f What is the use of a man 
really having a clean 'scutcheon, and mon- 
ey in the background too, as Fuller says, 
unless he makes use of it f Why not make 
his sublime relations fork out f I would, in 
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double>qnick time. And why can not he en- 
ter at one of the Inns at once, and keep his 
terms, without muddling away time over 
another university degree T Surely he has 
foreign degrees {and things) enough. What 
is the good of all those degrees T I can't see 
that Alfred was any the better for his, ex- 
cept that he assumed a kind of superiority 
to all of us, and would scarcely open his 
mouth for fear we should not understand 
what he said. If Lane goes on at this rate, 
he will be forty before he ever sees a brief. 
Why, he must be hard upon thirty now. I 
am eight-and-twenty, and he seems much 
older than I am ; while Janet is only eight- 
een. Oh yes, she is nineteen, though, and 
Nelly eighteen. These religious men are al- 
ways as prond as Lucifer. Either his peo- 
ple have oifended him, or he has offended 
them ; and neither he nor they will give in 
(if they're pious too) till the crack of doom, 
and not then. I hate such folly. Why can't 
he be a sensible fellow, and avail himself of 
his opportunities T Splendid chances I - I 
Tvould back him through thick and thin. 
I can tell you what, B. (what does B. stand 
for ?) — B. Lane, Esq., of Bohn and Gottingen, 
B.L., D.C.L., and Ph.D. (whatever that may 
l)e), it is not every ugly, grim, red-headed 
fellow who gets such a chance as I more 
than suspect you have got." 

These calculations and musings of Frank 
were the burden of similar musings and cal- 
culations which passed thiltmgh his mind at 
T^arious times on the subject of his new 
friend. With Frank, feeling and calculation 
always went hand in hand, or rather, we 
shonld say, that from long habit feeling had 
"become subservient to interest, and that he 
never allowed free scope to the former with- 
out carefully considering its relation to the 
latter. For example, it is incumbent upon 
this chronicler, with an eye to veracity, to 
admit that Frank Browne hated his brother 
Albert, yet not with that malignant hatred 
. which would prompt a Mexican to use his 
stiletto, but with a genteel and even do- 
mestic kind of hatred, knowing that Albert 
would be, if absent, a permanent charge of 
two hundred a year on the profits of the 
firm. But Albert having the privilege of 
drawing two hundred net, or drawing one| 
hundred and living at home, was counseled 
by Frank to adopt the latter course, which 
saved nearly seventy pounds a year, adding 
the value of Albert's services to the differ- 
ence between the actual cost of his main- 
tenance and the hundred pounds which he 



annually resigned, for what he facetiously 
termed 'Hhe amenities of home." Again, 
Mr. Browne had insured his life heavily in 
favor of Mrs. Browne, thus securing to her 
an annuity for life, in which he directed 
that Joan (if still unmarried) should partic- 
ipate. But as this latter provision would, 
in any case, terminate with Mrs. Browne's 
life, it was still probable that sister Joan 
would be returned upon the hands of the 
firm. Pretty Nelly was a charge upon the 
same devoted enterprise of eighty pounds a 
year till married, and of fifty pounds a year 
for life after marriage. For tying up all 
which charges securely Frank entertained a 
hearty detestation of his respectable papa. 
To persons of a more excitable temperament 
it nmst remain a mystery how the father 
and son could abide together under the 
same roof. Yet they did so, had done so, 
and intended to do so until death should 
them part. Frank, however, took some 
credit to himself for not wishing to hasten 
that consummation. Talking to Mr. Lane 
one evening about the old parish charch, 
and the changes which the new rector had 
introduced, he said, '' One comfort is that 
now the choir will make such a row it will 
be immaterial whether any one miserable 
sinner responds or not. Some fellows think 
it necessary to repeat all the responses, like 
a parish clerk ; I don't." 

" I do," briefly rejoined Mr. Lane. 

" Well," continued Frank, ** there's no ac- 
counting for tastes. But how, my dear fel- 
low, can I say that 'the burden of rny »iDB la 
intolerable,' when they don't bother me half 
as much as one new actt Or liow can I 
honestly call myself a 'miseritble sinner,' 
when I never even wish to brain tlifi gov- 
ernor? — and he has used me shamefully." 

Mr. Lane gently suggested that the valii& 
of these phrases was relative, and that a 
lofty ideal of virtue induced a som«^wha,t de- 
preciatory view of one's own merite. 

"I never did advocate crying 'Stinking 
fish!'" said Frank; ''and if I had my own 
way with the liturgy, I should adopt aom© 
expressions a little more corisLstc^nt with 
self-respect." 

But Frank would scarcely have hated hjs 
father so cordially had it not bcun for that 
sore about his work. Mr. Browne had 
thought proper to bind Frank to cartain 
payments after his death, in part becaixse he 
chose not to curtail his establishment while 
his daughters were of marriageable a^e^ and 
partly because, as the price of hia adiaisbion 
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to the Brm, Frank wto duly called upon to 
make such payments. But Frank knew 
that his father had no wish to impoverish 
him by these charges, nor to reduce the firm 
to a lower rank in the rising generation. 
On the contrary, this very prospect soured 
the old Tory against the young Toiy, the 
latter declarii^g that the Board of Guardians 
and the Tnrupike Trust and the conunis- 
aloners of all aorts of local institutions were 
a parcel of un blessed radicals, and that he 
would chuck their clerkships into the gut- 
ter. It further leaked out that an aspiring 
yotiog eoUcitor of contraband proclivities 
had been making interest among the jus- 
ticefl of the peacti for the reversion of their 
clerksliipj which office Mr. Browne senior 
considered the crowning glory of his profes- 
sional career^ and waa naturally anxious to 
aecure for his son atier him. Frank had 
heard of this mine, and had neglected to 
countcrmlnej the truth being that he dis- 
liked all theae clerkBhips, and thought that 
b<3 saw his way so to increase the office-work 
ii« to be independent of them. But why 
should he exert himaelf to do so during his 
father's lifetime f "1 am only to have two 
hundred pounds a year till he dies," Frank 
would say to a particular friend who was 
expostulatiug with him on this subject. 
^^ And what would be the use of my making 
money for him to put by for Albert, who will 
end by eloping with a scullery-maid and 
marrying her^ and having nineteen children 
with harelipa and no roofe to their mouths T" 

But Frank a:!r tended his animosities no 
further. Perhaps he thought Joan a fool 
not to have married and got X>ff his hands 
(prospectively) when she had her chance, 
{Uid perhaps he despised her accordingly. 
He also thought his mother weak for con- 
spiring with his father against him. But, 
for that matter, his opinion was that a wife 
should side with her husband in all things 
(his wrong being right for her), and Frank 
resolved that whenever he took a wife, that 
devoted lady should perform such a duty to 
him. 

Robert, the soMier, was already comfort- 
ably provided for, Mr. Browne's elder broth- 
er, the territorial head of the family, having 
charged his paternal acres with an annuity 
of two hundred pounds a year for his mili- 
tary nephew. And though Hubert was an 
expenet^ and a present burden on the finances 
of the honaCr yet Frank more than suspected 
that his father had a private purse laid aside 
for starting that young gentleman in life, so 



careful had the good man always prbved 
himself to leave his house in order if he 
should be called away. Moreover, Frank 
was proud of the boy, and liked him ; for 
Hubert was bashful, ingenuous, and brave, 
and excelled in all the athletic sports of 
youth. To what extent Frank's generosity 
might have endowed his younger brother 
is doubtful, but, if necessary, he certainly 
would have played the elder brother's part 
with beneficence and conscious pride. 

Nelly, too, was a permanent entry in 
Frank's good books. When he could spare 
the time, he was almaat always pleased to 
take her where she would; for was she not 
both lady-like and beautiful f And was he 
not in some measure her patron and guard- 
ian T Tet he would caution her sagely, after 
one of her innocent skirmishes with the ruder 
sex, in which she invariably fought single- 
handed against odds. 

"You shouldn't have too many fellows 
about you, my Nelly," he would say to her. 
" It keeps the best sort of fellows at a dis- 
tance, and will make all the women mad if 
you don't drop it. That sort of thing is very 
well for a debutante for the first few months, 
as long as it's the fashion for every one to 
pet her. But you must pitch half of them 
overboard now. Depend upon it, a girl who 
goes about like a comet, with a ridiculous 
long tail of idiots, will never get a berth 
among the stars." 

" Pray interpret, Mr. Oracle," says Nelly, 
demurely. 

"I mean, dear, that a woman without 
birth or fortune who encourages more than 
one admirer at a time has very little chance 
of being Men vue in good society." 

Perhaps Frank's pronunciation of the vtie 
is not strictly Parisian. Perhaps his sister 
desires a little reprisal. 

" Bien who T" she asks, innocently. " Bien 
V0U8 f What does it mean, M^8ieu7 Mentor P' 

"Oh, if you want lessons in colloquial 
French, you had better send for our lin- 
guist," Frank retorts. 

"I will tell Mr. Lane what you say. See 
if I don't," NeUy rejoins. " I am sure he does 
not regard me in the light of a comet." 

" If all the men were like Lane, my dear," 
Frank adds, " it would not matter so much. 
But some fellows have no dignity or reti- 
cence. If a pretty girl smiles upon them, 
they fancy they have made a conquest, and 
go and prattle about it. Then other girls 
get hold of the story. Then a lot of old cats 
(and pottering old men who are.no better) 
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take up the cty, until the poor girrs name 
and fame are caterwauled over half the 
house-tops in the town." 

But taking all thiogs into consideration, 
Frank's firatemal affections inclined most 
toward Janets She would never cost him a 
shilling ; that was clear. Again, she would 
probably marry, and might happen to have 
no children, and to leave her money to his. 
At some future time she would probably take 
Joan off his hands, or even Nelly, if that lit- 
tle luminary should come to grief among the 
pitiless stars. A hundred things might hap- 
pen. And in that other respect Janet was no 
comet. If she was a little too reserved with 
women, at least she held her own among 
men. No jackass could boast of her favor. 
Indeed, Frank had been much puzzled at her 
pooo durante social airs, and at the absolute 
indifference with which she met the advances 
of her admirers, until he began to suspect her 
covert preference for his saturnine Mend. 
At first, too, he only reckoned that a girlish 
£rea.k, and thought, shrewdly enough, that 
her wish to be admired or noticed by Mr. 
Lane was provoked by his apparent uncon- 
sciousness of her charms. However that 
migbt be, Janet's manner was very nice, 
and quite up to Frank's ideal. Some per- 
sons objected to her silent habit, and set it 
down variously to pride, shyness, or stupid- 
ity. But Frank liked it. He objected to a 
woman who was ''all jaw, like a sheep's 
head," and declared with emphasis that the 
highest gift the gods could bestow on a girl 
already endowed with beauty was the art of 
saying little gracefully. And then Janet 
made a rule of only dancing once with the 
same man at a ball. In any social dififtculty 
she always appealed to Frank, and never 
disputed his sentence. She respected his 
opinion and enjoyed his little jokes, often 
slyly inventing an occasion for him to re- 
peat the latter. At any moment she would 
pop on her tiny thimble and deftly mend his 
gloves. Jouvin hadn't a girl in his factory 
who could touch her. Every Monday she 
attended to the buttons on his shirts, which 
services seemed rather to be a pleasure than 
a burden to her. On one occasion she actu- 
^y proposed to dam his socks; but that 
he forbade. He wouldn't have her delicacy 
of touch and handling degraded to such 
mechanic drudgery. Happy Frank I Here 
and there a husband would exchange his 
wife for such a sister. ''A gem of sisters 
you are, my Janet," he would say to her. 
" I wonder what sort of wife youll make I" 



And once only she answered (and Frank, 
passing languidly to another subject, stiU 
pondered on the answer), ''That depends 
upon whether I get my hu$band or no." 

Aprhs le hal. The Tuesday morning has 
arrived, the languid, washed-out, limp, pallid 
November morning, when (as the Reverend 
Melanchthon Marmadnke elegantly express- 
es his dolorous sentiments on this subject)— 
when " the Jaded votaries of Terpsichore si- 
lently regret those nocturnal excesses amid 
which they have pandered to the World, 
the Flesh, and the DeviL" These penitent 
votaries have indeed submitted to the filial 
penance, and eaten a more or less hearty 
breakfast at 6.45 A.M. They have apolo- 
gized to their guest. Miss Philadelphia Lyte, 
for that pandering to three Powers of Evil 
on the very evening of her arrivaL They 
have explained to her that it was the first 
of the three great "Hunt Balls" of the sea- 
son, from which no fair Pedlingtonian dares 
to absent herself, under penalty of omission 
from the fiiture list. She has graciously 
condoned their offense, with a sly remark 
that the Pedlingtonian huntsmen used in 
her day to understand the conditions of a 
successful ball far too well to strike out such 
pretty names as those of Janet and Nelly 
Browne. And poor Frank is now — ^for busi- 
ness must be attended to — ^making his office 
toilet in his room, when he sees the reflec- 
tion of Janet's face, somewhat sad, beside his 
own in the mirror. But this Adonis imper- 
turbably continues the disposition of his 
neck-tie. If the reflection were (supposing 
such a thing possible) that of a spectre, his 
languid utterance would neither fail nor 
feater. 

" Dropped a shilling and picked up six- 
pence, Janet ?" he calmly inquires. 

A little fleeting smile passes over the re- 
flection of Janet's face, leaving gloom as 
before. 

"Ee — aw!" cries Frank, playfully draw- 
ing the first note in a shrill falsetto from 
the recesses of his stomach, ^and bawling 
out the second in a bronchial bass, at 
the same time beginning to operate on his 
scanty locks with a pair of ivory-backed 
hair-brushes. 

"I wish you wouldn't," pleads a voice 
behind him, in a tone half of petulent anger, 
half amusement. 

"Ah, but, my dear," urges Frank, will- 
fully misunderstanding her — "ah, but, my 
dear, if my hair were in the smallest degree 
disheveled, we should lose the only client we 
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have left. And then what would become 
of Sister and Nelly and Berty T" 

" Don't be rediclous,'' retorts Janet, -with 
difficulty Buppr^^Dsing a langh. 

^* Stsinpid bftll^ wafr it notf Frank asks. 
" Odi ou 8 r' til 1 II replies, with energy. " Odi- 
ons ] What did you try to make Mr. Martin 
tipsy fori" 

*^IP exclaim.s Frank, in a tone of griev- 
ous injury. **lt was Fuller. The ruffian! 
And tbon mailn me ashamed to be seen with 
biiD by laiigliing in that uproarious man- 
ner.'^ 

'^ J didri^t see imy thing to laugh at," says 
Jauct. 

*' Nor did I," l^ank quietly adds, still ply- 
ing tbo eliegant hair-brushes. 

"Then why did you go on like thatt" 
Janet inqii;rt!H, 

By way of nTiswer Frank throws up his 
chin in a most asinine manner, and again 
criesj " Ee^ — aT^' I" so irresistibly that Janet 
fairly lnugh.^ a^^ainst her will, and blushing 
delight fully. She knowb that this bray is 
understood to he an imitation of Martin's 
laugh. And ^t.irtin, though only nineteen 
yearb of agc^ in an elegant young man, an 
only son J and i^ devoted to Janet. 

Frank flow- turns his chair half round, and 
devotes t!onfliderable attention to his j&nger- 
niiilSj whicii h{^ trims with an instrument of 
ivory. Loolcing up at Janet for a moment, 
quite CJiflually, he adds, "No one you care 
about was tht^ro, I think f 

" I like itr. lilartin very much," says Janet. 
" And if hU voitje is breaking, I see nothing 
to Inngh at in that." 

'^ Aiid Kulli^v f" Frank inquires. 
" Can't bear iiim," is the decided answer. 
" Very distill [^'uished officer," urges Frank. 
*' Man of gosjd family. Nice little estate of 
his nwu down in Oxfordshire." 

*'Be quiet — ^do," is the strange remon- 
strance. 

*^ Well," Frank replies, with resignation — 
" well* Dc fjtifilibtia non. I can only say he 
atlifdres you extravagantly, and is one of the 
fr w boiieat, straightforward, gentleman-like 
men in this nasty radical town." 

" I don't know any thing about gusUhuSj" 
f^ays the yonuji;^ lady, with conspicuous verac- 
ity ; "but I know I do not like Captain 
Fuller. And I Tvonder at your taste, Frank." 
" I suppose you know that our mysterious 
friend Laue lias known Fuller all his life, 
and Tiaa the vvstj highest regard for him." 
As Frank i^ays this, still in his drawling, 
careless i^ay^ lie looks up from a favorite 



finger-nail, and isees Janet blushing crim- 
son. So he returns to the nail, giving her a 
minute's grace, then resumes, ''Don't you 
wonder why Lane never shows himself at a 
ballT" 

No answer. 

" I fancied he thought it worldly, or un- 
converted, or some humbug of that kind," 
Frank continues. 

" Is that it T" Janet asks, thoughtfully. 
''Oh no. He says the girls get themselves 
up for admiration, and go there expressly to 
be admired, and to have things said to them 
which they don't believe, and wouldn't listen 
to elsewhere." 

"I don't see any harm in looking nice now 
and then," Janet urges vaguely on behalf of 
her sex. 

" No," Frank rejoins. " But going about 
admiring girls, and talking egregious non- 
sense to them, and hopping about like a pea 
on a hot shovel, is not in his line. It's all 
very well for me, as it is my duty to take 
care of you and Nelly. And it suits those 
fellows at the d^pdt. But Lane has some- 
thing else to think about." 

" Does he dance T" the young lady inquires. 
"I expect not," her brother says. "I 
hinted to him that you don't waltz badly, 
which you really do not, with a good part- 
ner." 

" How redU^lous you are, Frank !" 
" I don't mean any thing, of course, 'yon 
know," says Frank, languidly rising and ap- 
parently dropping the subject, now that his 
toilet was completed. But Janet, closing 
with him, and giving him a little affection- 
ate pinch on the tender part of his arm, asks, 
"When you said that nonsense about me, 
what did Mr. Lane say T" 

" He made a very striking observation." 
"What was it T" 

"One which proved to me what I have 
always thought, that Lane is a man of re- 
fined taste, and with a high appreciation of 
the beautiful and the gracefuL" 
" Oh, what was it T" 

" He stared at me point-blank, and said, 
'In-deed!'" 

At first Janet's high-pitched curiosity re- 
fuses to sink to this level. But gradually 
the cold, blank indifference of that dreamy 
word reveals itself to her mind. She sees in 
phantasy a vivid representation of the scene: 
Mr. Lane abstractedly gazing into space; 
Frank gracefully po8€, introducing the sub- 
ject (as it were) casually, speaking first 
about balls generally, then about dancing 
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generally, then about waltzing in particu- 
lar, then of partners, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, then of his own sisters as partners, last- 
ly of her, Janet, as a good partner in the 
- waltz. She sees Mr. Lane still gazing into 
space, thinking, or musing, on higher topics, 
but catching Frank's words and their im- 
port as in^a dream, and supposing that court- 
esy demanded an answer, dreamily respond- 
ing, " In-deed I" then continuing to muse on 
those higher topics, far away and above, out 
of Janet's reach, beyond her ken. "In-deed!" 
She throws away Frank's arm, which a 



moment before she was tenderly clinging to. 
" You provoking creature !" she cries. 

Frank feels for his pretty prot4g4e, bnt is 
resolved to warn her of impending danger. 
"Now that we are talking about Lane," he 
continues, as if the merest accident had 
brought that gentleman's name on the tapiSj 
" I will tell you something else about him. 
He is not quite such a poor devil as people 
think. He will be well off some day. And, 
what is more to the purpose, he is well con- 
nected — a Devonshire Lane, I believe (Earl 
of Sandilands, you know, is the head of the 
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family). And our Mend is much too proud 
to jump down your throat. Depend upon 
it, he will never marry a girl with money 
till he comes ifito his own, which may be a 
hundred years hence." 

''Would he marry one without f" Janet 
asks, pensively. 

''Doubtful," is the laconic answer. But 
the important ceremony of dressing for the 
office being now concluded to the lawyer's 
satisfaction, he lounges elegantly away, 
leaving Janet disconsolate, pouting, leaning 
back against his chest of drawers with a 
finger to her lip. 

Turning at the head of the stairs, he just 
looks into his own room again, saying, lan- 
gi^idly, "Oh I ah I By -the -way, shall you 
look particularly nice to-night, Janet T" 

Starting into sudden emphasis, she replies, 
"No; I shall not." 

A subtle smile flickers about Frank's coun- 
tenance. 

" I would, if I were you," he drawls. " The 
Old Bird" (by which term he designated their 
guest, Miss Lyte) likes to see every one spry 
and spruce. And, now I think of it. Lane is 
coming in for an hour this evening, if he's 
not stifled in the Ragged School first, or gar- 
roted on his way down here." 

Was that " music from the spheres T" Jan- 
et's face is illuminated with joy. 

" What did you say about being stifled T" 
she asks, running up to Frank, and again 
embracing the fraternal biceps. 

" Oh, don't you know T" Frank explains. 
"Every Tuesday and Friday evening he 
slaves in a stinking school which some 
crack-brained radicals have established up 
by the barracks for all the scum of the town. 
I went there with him one evening to smell it 
You couldn't see for the reek and steam of 
the damp ragamuffins. But I was obliged to 
send that suit of clothes to Westphalia to be 
fumigated. We occasionally favor some of 
Lane's aromatic pupils with an interview at 
Petty Sessions, you know. I thought Lane 
might have put them off for once. But, as I 
said before, there is no accounting for tastes. 
De gtisUIms nonJ^ 

The sagacious reader will have divined 
the lurking motive which brought Janet to 
her brother's room for a private interview, 
aud will doubtless have noticed how warily 
that cold-blooded counselor had suffered her 
to approach the central topic, picking up her 
coveted scraps of information, and mean- 
while revealing her secret heart to his vigi- 
lant eye. 



Frank may go now. He has at lengiji 
parted with his treasure, and left Janeit pass- 
ing rich in anticipation. Will she "look 
particularly nice to-night," as her brother 
advised? If we peruse the next chapter, 
we shall see. 

Going straight to her maiden bower, Jan- 
et helps, or hinders, in " making the bed-" 
Then she bustles the laughing house-maids 
out, locks the door, litters the chamber with 
drapery, gets her mind into a similar state 
of confusion, and sitting down in the midst 
of it, muses. She was wont to call sacb a 
mental process "thinking;" now she has 
adopted Mr. Lane's more accurate term, and 
calls it " musing." 

First, of the Ragged School, as Frank calls 
it, though she has previously been given to 
understand that the "crack-brained radi- 
cals" in question call it a "night-school," 
and estimate that the work of the J. P.'s, 
and consequently of their clerk, Walter 
Browne, Esq., is diminished at Petty Ses- 
sions in a corresponding ratio to the in- 
crease of their demented labors. " How de- 
lightful," is Janet's reflection, "to go and 
teach poor dirty creatures for nothing!" 
Why is she not a man, that she too may do 
such noble things T Papa and Frank may 
sneer if they like. Will not those drops of 
knowledge fill the " cup of cold water" which 
Mr. Lane is giving to more than "one of these 
little ones," these poor sinners, in the name 
of One who himself was poor and unlearned T 
Janet's loving instinct is better than her fa- 
ther's and her brother's " fine old English" 
conservatism, wiser than their self-satisfied 
"worldly wisdom." But is there nothing 
which Janet can dot How trumpery her 
life must seem to Mr. Lane, with nothing to 
do but to " look nice" and be smiling and 
good-tempered, and not always succeeding 
even in that I The five intellectual Misses 
Delavine, daughters of the Clerk of the 
Peace, teach in the Sunday-school, and two 
of them visit a district. " But papa says it 
is only to gossip and play with the curates. 
Rose and Clara Ormsby help to decorate 
their church. But Frank used to sneer at 
all that sort of thing before he began to like 
Clara. He used to say it was unbecoming 
for girls to do curates' and sextons' work, 
and ask if they would take to grave-digging 
next. I should like to help to decorate owr 
church for Christmas. But Mr. Key has 
formed his committee now, and they would 
only laugh at me. Besides which, papa 
wouldn't let me go." 
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TheD; in despair, JaniBt's mind gives tip 
the desire for werk, as if such a luxury were 
wholly out of leaeh in this world of com- 
pulsory idleness. Next she recalls what 
Frank said about Mr. Lane not marrying a 
girl with money, about his not dancing, 
about his indifference to her dancing well, 
his objection to going where girls go in 
search of admiration, to payitag vapid com- 
pliments. And for each of these peculiari- 
ties peculiar Janet Browne respects Mr. Lane 
more than other men, but above all for his 
devotion to 'Hhe damp ragamuffins" of " the 
Bagged School." 

At length she winds up her contemplation 
with a glance of coining triumph in her eye 
and a fixed resolve upon her lip. 

''He shall admire me, though," she says to 
herselfl 



CHAPTER Xn. 
sPARRma. 

The eventful Tuesday evening having 
arrived, and dinner discussed by the select 
fourteen, the company now assembled in 
the drawing-room was the ^lite of Pedliug- 
ton, as Frank had predicted in his note of 
invitation to Mr. Lane. Among the gentle- 
men were the Clerk of the Peace, a very tall, 
portentous man, who seemed to carry his fig- 
urative skeleton about with him in the same 
suit of clothes with his gaunt person, instead 
of leaving it in the traditional closet at home. 
Colloquially, this gentleman was spoken of 
in genteel society as "The Peace," but the 
unvarying perturbation of his aspect had 
induced the wags of Pedlington to call him 
" Peace where there is no peace." Lideed, 
our elegant acquaintance, Frank Browne, 
was accused of having invented this sarcasm, 
in his wrath at the best appointment in the 
county having gone to the Delavines instead 
of coming into his own firm. This angular 
and unattractive gentleman, besides being 
comfortably padded with five daughters, all 
more or less attractive, was admirably set 
off this evening in contrast with Captain 
Fuller, a knight of Balaklava, and a person 
of genial, inexhaustible simplicity. The cler- 
ical profession was in force, being represent- 
ed by Mr. Ormsby, an honorary canon, and 
a Churchman of the old school ; the Rev. 
Cyprian Key, the new rector of the mother 
parish, who belonged to the advanced school 
of Catholic Anglicans ; and a curate of Evan- 
gelical views, attached to the "dry-doct" 



church, in which Mr. Browne petfSormed his 
exemplaty devotions. A potentate darkly 
connected with a great brewing firm, but 
splendidly enriched by the said connection, 
also exhibited his proportions on Mrs. 
Browne's carpet. A physician in practice, 
a barrister out of practice, a political refu- 
gee, and our young Mend Martin of Plui^- 
stead Manor completed the list of male 
guests. Some of these gentlemen had wives 
and daughters, some the former only, one the 
latter only, others neither. 

Mrs. Browne's parties, though unassum- 
ing, were always more or less successful, 
partly owing to some abstruse skill of hers 
in sorting her guests, partly to her o\^n iU" 
herent qualities as a hostess. Wherever this 
good lady went, envy and malice slunk away, 
and charity broke like a sunbeam on the 
heart. Not that she was enabled by her 
presence in one spot to exorcise those de- 
mons and shed that radiance throughout the 
room; but that by circulating among the 
company the enemy had to keep up a run- 
ning fight, and do mischief only with his 
stem-chasers. 

The party had fallen easily into groups. 
Three intellectual daughters of " The Peace" 
engaged the two younger divines and the 
ex-barrister. A fourth occupiecbthe brewer, 
or rather the gentleman obscurely connect- 
ed with malt, who was evidently plotting 
an escape, and directing piteous glances to- 
ward NeUy, who sat in a comer studiously 
contemplating the carpet. Frank flirted ele- 
gantly with the canon's musical daughter, 
a pale little woman with light hair and a 
white camellia nestling in it. Tonng Mar- 
tin of Plnmstead Manor was being talked 
to by his host, an honor seldom accorded to 
young or old, and in this instance feebly ap- 
preciated ; for Martin fidgeted from foot to 
foot, eying Janet askance as she sat on the 
sofa with Mrs. Ormsby. In front of these 
ladies stood Captain Fuller, talking very loud 
in his artless way, enjoying Martin's predic- 
ament, thinking he had got the course clear 
of that inevitable " Mr. Lane" for once, and 
resolved to make the most of his opportuni- 
ty. The refugee, a small, sallow, dapper per- 
sonage, with a disproportionately large and 
purple mustache, was conversing fluently in 
French with Miss Lyte, a charming elderly 
lady, with much vivacity of countenance, 
and beautiful hands folded in her lap. 

In the mean time Albert, bald, bland, 
" white-breasted, like the pard," but with- 
out the ferocity of that feline performer, hov- 
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ered about serenely, dropping a facetious 
pleasantry here, a neatly turned compliment 
there. 

" You're as full of little civilities as a sau- 
sage is of meat/' said Frank, sneering at 
him when they chanced to encounter. '^A 
pity no one seems to appreciate you." 

" Ah, well," sighed Albert, with comic res- 
ignation — " well, virtue is its own reward." 

" Virtiiii, iixid two hundred a year for do- 
iug nothing/' retortctl Frank, with acrimony. 

** Excuse me, Frauk," pleaded the gentle 
Albert — ^' a bund red only while enjoying 
the utncnitiiis iif Im^uh^" And so speaking, 
without a tonch uf }jierceptible irony in voice 
or juauiicr, ho turiin] away from his unfra- 
ternal relative, and uursed his own increas- 
ing uueasiueHs. Fur Albert's misgivings had 
latf^Iy mettled iTito a conviction that Janet 
cared ratlier too much for Mr. Lane. "Too 
mucb, if as yt^t ouly a little," he murmured 
to Liuiaelf ; '^ for when Janet begins she will 
go oil, for good or evil. No power in heav- 
en or earth will stop her. And who is Mr. 
LaneF 

A hundred times lately, by night and day, 
Albiirt had potidc^nyd on this question. He 
was coiiBcions of, aud had at first rebuked 
himsf^lf for J a aecrel :iiid mysterious antag- 
otusm to tUi3 gt^ivth^jKin in question, whom 
aln[OBt every other ui ember of his family 
cuni^plred to hfinor. His perception of a 
mystery euaUroudii^^ Mr. Lane sprang out 
of this rf^puleion^ winch lately had grown 
upon All>ert in dv^]A te of his own will, and 
now partook of t!io nature of horror. He 
had wtttf.hcrd his futhf r and Frank keenly, in 
his covert way, whenever Mr. Lane was pres- 
ent^ or when hiB imtiio was mentioned, to see 
whether any doubt or suspicion about him 
haunted thi^ir Tiduds. Latterly he had more 
than once takeii advantage of Janet's ab- 
sence from a room to throw out a hint or 
feeler^ hiit it had met with no response from 
eltbor of thosia twf> vigilant and astute men. 
Neither did Mrs. Browne disclose the small- 
est uuuaHiiiee^BT although she undoubtedly 
noticed Jaiit^t's growing preference for the 
Btrauger. Joan was willing enough now to 
disparage Mr, I^Jinc, tif characterize his opin- 
ions as het-erodox and dangerous, and him- 
self an a [^erf^^in too reserved about his own 
t^x.i^6ri^'<uc!L^ and an tirr^edents for her taste. 
But Albert was not overwilling to accept 
Joan's alliance in this quest, for she was 
constantly Biihject to bitter innuendoes on 
the part of Frank, who declared she had 
liracticed her mature arts of conquest on Mr. 



Lane, and had been foiled. Moreover, there 
was so much generosity in Albert's nature 
that he hesitated to take an angry woman 
into an offensive alliance against a man who 
had done him no wrong, and might prove to 
be wholly undeserving of his suspicions. It 
was strange that on this very evening, when 
Albert thought that Mr. Lane was not to be 
present, he should have wished for his pres- 
ence. In the first place, he was possessed 
with an ardent desire to witness the meet- 
ing between Miss Lyte and Mr. Lane ; and 
in the second place, he was apprehensive 
that no such meeting would take place at 
all, and that Mr. Lane would contrive to 
avoid Miss Lyte altogether. 

"Whatever the man's secret is," Albert 
reflected—" whatever Lane's secret m. Dr. 
Phelps and Captain Fuller are both in it. 
They know his whole history, and are botli 
attached strongly to him. That is the stran- 
gest part of it. And certainly they were 
both at Harrow with that scamp ! Assured- 
ly Phelps and he were both friends and ri- 
vals in study. Nor does my memory deceive 
me in thinking that Fuller and he were ri- 
vals at foot-ball or some athletic pastime. 
We used to hear so much about him and his 
affairs before the rupture with Captain Lyte. 
But our new parson, the Reverend Cyprian 
Key, was at school with all that set, and 
Key certainly has not recognized Mr. Lane. 
I have observed him narrowly, and he is a 
man of transparent integrity. He would 
certainly cut that fellow's acquaintance. I 
heard him say that he accounted a duelist 
a deliberate murderer ; and no man of his 
principle could possibly take up with a fel- 
low who had violated the code of hospital- 
ity and betrayed an innocent girl. To Key 
undoubtedly Mr. Lane is Mr. Lane. Oh, 
what would I give to see him encounter 
Miss Lyte T She was too fond of her pre- 
cious nephew, and too much cut up at all 
that happened, not to recognize him. Be- 
sides, she has an eagle eye. She always 
looks right into a person, and reads one's 
thoughts and feelings. .She knows as well 
as possible that I am uneasy about Janet, 
and that I am brooding now. I saw her 
glance of inquiry when I passed her. As to 
Mr. Lane, he might even brave it out to her 
face. He is so deep, so impenetrable. I 
would give the world to see him brought 
face to face with her. If he were to look 
preternaturally calm and grave, my suspi- 
cions would be confirmed. And she would 
betray emotion — surprise first, then indig- 
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Datiou. Bat would she keep his secret f 
Can she possibly forgive himt After all, we 
have only heard one side of the story. We 
may be all wrong. Gr^rge Bally entertain- 
ed such a deadly hatred of that young man 
that he would not have hesitated to lay the 
paint on thick and heavy. . 

"But in any case," Albert continned, "it 
is too horrible to be true. I am getting 
morbid on the subject. I shudder to think 
of such a mischance. It can not be. Dr. 
Phelps would never have lent himself to 
such a hideous plot." 

Thus poor Albert walked about among his 
mother's guests, seeming well at ease and 
lazily contented with every thing, mental- 
ly racked with apprehension, wringing his 
hands and gnashing his teeth with anguish. 

At this point in. his reflections he turned 
and found Mr. Lane standing at his elbow, 
greeting the Rev. Cyprian Key, who appeared 
rejoiced at the encounter. Albert's heart 
sauk within him. Captain Fuller visibly 
started and stared, first at Mr. Lane, then at 
Miss Lyte. The rose deepened on Janet's 
cheek, and Mr. Lane saw this little signal, 
bat was not pleased, and turned his eyes 
somewhat sadly away from the young lady. 

Miss Lyte, whom a strange presentiment 
had warned of danger or of some great sur- 
prise, and who, penetrating Albert's calm 
exterior, had vaguely connected him and his 
terrors with the coming mystery, now found 
herself gazing with unusual intensity at a 
gentleman who had lately entered the room 
without being announced, and who appear- 
ed so much at home, or so desirous to attract 
no attention, that he did not seek the host- 
ess to make his bow of ceremony. 

With the exception of Mr. Delavine, " The 
Peace," this new-comer was the tallest man 
in the room; but, unlike that perturbed- 
looking functionary, his height appeared to 
be merely incidental to the natural power 
and dignity of his presence. Perhaps real 
dignity of aspect is only attained by those 
who are free from self-consciousness ; and it 
was probably this entire absence of vanity 
or egotism, rather than any positive quality 
of heart, mind, or manner, which gave this 
grandeur to Mr. Lane's bearing. Standing 
beside Mr. Key he looked gigantic, but that 
was only from the force of contrast His 
appearance would be more appropriately 
compared with that of his friend Captain 
Fuller. If you had met the latter walking 
alone in a country bridle-path, you would 
have be^i impelled to think, '^ What a ^e, 



tall, military-looking man !" Had you met 
Mr. Lane under the same conditions, no in- 
dication of strength, stature, or of the call- 
ing of the man would have arrested your ob- 
servatiou, yet you would instinctively have 
turned to look after him, and a sense of hav- 
ing encountered a noble and upright man 
would arise in you. 

What tumultuous rout of ideas, emotions, 
and sentiments chased each other through 
the lady's brain as she gazed at this person 
it is impossible to conjecture. After a few 
momenta of surprised hesitation, a flash of 
certainty thrilled through her whole nature ; 
and in its tremulous wake that indescriba- 
ble confusion or rout took place, and so com- 
pletely occupied her faculties that she con- 
tinued to gaze and gaze (Albert watching 
her meanwhile), until Mrs. Browne, espying 
her favorite cavalier, rushed forward to greet 
him, and then turned, bringing the bronzed 
Barbarossa to be introduced to the lady who 
had already honored him with so much no- 
tice. 

She was quite herself again by the time 
the ceremony was performed. But then, 
probably with a secret purpose, she tres- 
passed the limits of strict propriety by re- 
peating the name, and looking with keen 
scrutiny at the gentleman. 

" Lanet Lanet" she reiterated; and again, 
"Lanet Lanet Lanet Let me see. Earl 
of Sandilands's family name. Devonshire 
family, is it not, Mr, Lane f " 

"My ancestors on the father's side," re- 
plied he, " have been mm of Kent as far back 
as I can trace them." 

He seemed about to lapse into silence, at 
least to allow the lady to pursue her inquiry 
if she so pleased ; but suddenly, with a hasty 
impulse, he added, " It happens, however, 
that my mother, though the daughter of a 
cadet branch, did belong to the Devonshire 
family ;" which was strictly the case, as per- 
haps the lady already knew. But it appear-^^^ 
ed otherwise from her words. 

" Indeed !" she rejoined. " That is very 
unusual. Quite a singular occurrence. Per- 
haps by that alliance two branches of the 
same original stock were reunited." 

" I think not," said the gentleman, calmly, 
but politely. 

" Well, perhaps not," Miss Lyte replied. 
And she looked at him very significantly, as 
who should say, " You are courageous and 
true, as of old." 

His face, during this brief dialogue, was 
as the face of a flint — calm, cold, hard, and 
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immovable. Yet his eyes, whicli were dark 
and lominons, were looking into the lady's 
very soal, and reading every shade of emo- 
tion which crossed it. 

Albert was completely mystified now. 
When first her glfwioe lighted upon Mr. Lane, 
Mise Lyte^B ngitation had confirmed Albert's 
□lost terrl hie apprcheua Iqur. S o perfect had 
b&en her subsequent self-control that he 
thonght a closer inspect ion of Mr. Lane had 
d ieaipft t-ed hijr pr e V 10 u ft i m prijs!* j cm. He was 
profonndly puzzled^ but iiifiuitely relieved, 
and uiibLirdeDed his gentle soul with a sigh. 
Now Hubort t^orues up, and j^teets his tu- 
tor with looks eiisy to be read. 

'* la the tea all gone V^ Urn bitter asks. 
"The tepid wtiter is," replied Hubert; 
*' but I will go at ouce and have some real 
tea brewed fi>r you. And ytiri ef>me into the 
morning -room presently and have it in 
peace. How tired you look !'^ And the boy 
lingered for a few moiueiitiji, ptitMng his hand 
afieetLoua{;e1y on Mr. Lane^a arm, as he had 
acquired the habit of doiog. "You know, 
Miss Lyte," be added, " Mr. Ijaue is not con- 
tented with working all day in school, but 
tvill go and t^ach tbo^e aoidiern and mechan- 
ica up at the night-school of an evening, in- 
fi^ead of going out to dioner and enjoying 
himself," Thi^ti he took liiniKi^Lf off to look 
after the "reaJ tea" for his weiiry friend. 

*^ Mr. Lniie is of so little use iii the world," 

said Mrs. Browntj, with her «weet smile, 

*' that he is try i ug to kill hi mstel f with work." 

*' Most men would die very hard if work 

killed them," he argiied. 

" We should spend and be spent in a good 
eauae/^ aaid Mii^s Lyte ; ^' but young people 
fancy their atteegtb iiicxhauytible, and are 
tempted to overtsjJik it," 

'' That ia what I tell Albert/' aaid Frank, 
st-opping in front of the ludy ; "he should 
thiok of us and spare our feelings, and not 
wear himself out premritnrelyj na Lane is do- 
iug, who hail no one to lament him." 

^* Frank ought to have been a soldier," 
sister Joan here chimed in* ^^ A gentleman 
who Uvea in a glaHS hoiifiCj and yet has the 
courage to throw stones, might lead a forlorn 
hope." 

Frank, languidly turning hia eye for a 
moment frtjin Joau to Mr Lane, repeated the 
last two word« ^viJh aggrarating calmness. 
'* Forlorn — hope," he sighedj and passed 
on, with a derisive emile. 

Jnau wauJd provoke these passages of arms, 
and always suffered in consequence. There 
wa^ auch n maliguunt signiticauco in Frank's 



action that she even feared Mr. Lane himself 
would see her secret wound. 

" But you don't call ihe a fanciful young 
person," that gentleman quietly resumed, 
answering Miss Lyte's last observation. " I 
am really twenty-nine years old, and having 
parted with youth and fancy when I was 
nineteen, feel now at least forty-nine." 

" You certainly look older than you are," 
added Miss Lyte, speaking abstractedly and 
somewhat nervously ; for though his face re- 
mained rigid, she could feel his steady, pen- 
etrating gaze, which not only seamed to her 
to read her perplexity, but to pity it. 

Then he went to his tea, and she sat quite 
still, half aw|d by him, and wholly interest- 
ed in him ; and hearing as in a dream Joan's 
querulous voice, saying, " We have never 
heard Mr. Lane speak so much of himself in 
all the two years or more of our acquaint- 
ance with him." 

" Perhaps, my dear," replied Mrs. Browne, 
''he is more communicative with gentle- 
men than with ladies. I have never heard 
Frank or Hubert notice any reserve on his 
part. But we must remember that a person 
who thinks and does so much for others is 
less likely to talk about himself than a self- 
ish person is." 

The Reverend Cyprian found the object of 
these remarks regaling himself with " real 
tea" in a small room, apart. 

" You have not come up to the Rectory to 
spend a Mendly evening with me yet," he 
said. 

"You have not called upon me, I think," 
Mr. Lane replied, with a quaint smile. 

" But you are not waiting for that, I know. 
How could I have the face to go and leave 
cards at the Abbey when I know you are at 
the school T I would have dropped in often 
after even -song, though, only I have seen 
you walk out of church as if you wished to 
be alone." 

The reader should understand that mat- 
ters were undergoing rapid changes in the 
mother parish of Pedlington. A snrpliced 
choir and choral services had been organ- 
ized by the new rector; and Mr. Lane now 
generally availed himself of the daily even- 
ing service to spend twenty-five minutes in 
devotion after his day's work. Mr. Key was 
waiting till a friend of his own should be at 
liberty to Join 'him, and as yet had no per- 
manent assistance in his parish work, which 
was very severe ; so that both had the same 
excuse of fatigae to plead. 

"The fact is," M»J|ane continued, "I am 
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generaUy so weary of an eyeniDg that I am 
'fit society for no one bat myself. I reviye 
a little after midnight, and my best hoars 
are the small hoars of the morning, which I 
most spend alone, as all the world is asleep 
then." 

" Woold it not rest year mind of an even- 
ing," Key asked, ''to have some one to talk 
tot I qaite long sometimes to hurry oat 
of charch after you and come over to year 
rooms for an hoar." 

''Then pray do so in fatare, or rather I 
will wait in the naye for yon when I am 
going to be alone and at leisare. Yoa know 
I have the English composition class twice 
a week at my den of an evening." 

"When one is alone," nrged'Key, retam- 
ing to that subject, "one thinks. There is 
so much to think about I And nothing fa- 
tigues the mind so much as solitary think- 
ing." 

"I seldom mnh," Mr. Lane rejoined. "I 
muse. Except in the face of a difficulty ; 
and then thinking seldom helps me out of 
it" 

Now Mr. Key's deep-set gray eyes glisten- 
ed with delight, and he showed all his splen- 
did white teeth triumphantly. "Ah I" he 
exclaimed. " This is what FrotestanHsmf and 
your so-called liberalism, have brought you 
to." 

" How so T" Mr. Lane asked, quite pleased 
with the other's enthusiasm, and smiling at 
his warmth. 

"You liberals," explained the Catholic, 
" expect to think your own way out of a dif- 
ficulty, like a solitary swimmer trying to 
save himself. But you have no land in view 
— no landf my friend." And again he showed 
his teeth in triumph. *■ 

" I beg your pardon," the other replied, 
thonghtfullyr " When I am in a practical 
difi&oulty, the land which I have in view is 
the right thing to be done — aright, in short. 
If the difficulty is an intellectual one, I have 
the truth in view. But being able to do 
right, or to find truth, is another thing. Ton 
may have land in view, and not be able to 
reach it." 

" But what land is there without bound- 
aries T" urged the divine. "And how can 
there be any rule of Right or any Truth, ex- 
cept within the limits of Sound Doctrine f " 

"What is sound doctrine T" the layman 
asked, quite sincerely. 

" ' What is truth V quoth Pontius Pilate," 
replied the parson. " But to answer you as 
the time serves, Sound Doctrine is the coast- 
E 



line of Right and Truth. All beyond it is 
deep sea, and fiill of dangers." 

" I shall be sincerely glad to make a land- 
fall in your company, at a more convenient 
season," said the shipwrecked mariner, smil- 
ing gravely. And at that moment a depu- 
tation of ladies came to carry the reverend 
pilot off to the piano, while the other re- 
mained alone, helping himself to another 
cup of tea, and musing upon what had been 
said, wondering at the boldness and assur- 
ance of the youthful divine. 

Although for argument's sake he had ad- 
mitted the terms "Protestant" and "liber- 
al," really his own mind was moving slowly 
but surely in the direction indicated by 
Key. Liberty of thought was assuming in 
his eyes the guise of license. The moral lim- 
its to this liberty seemed to recede farther 
and farther into space. It might and did 
lead men to infidelity and despair. He 
yearned for some repose from its fluctua- 
tions, some authority for Truth, some abso- 
lute Right. 

That such are to be found by every man 
for himself in the sacred records Mr. Lane 
no longer believed. Upon that assertion 
arose an indiscriminate conflict of creeds. 
Catholic, Calvinist, and Unitarian each finds 
his truth there. All three can not be the 
truth, as all differ. How is an inquirer to 
choose, unless one can show his authority, the 
others none f 

To a man's mind traveling over the dis- 
puted ground in this way evidence is not 
wanting of a commission given to a certain 
Body, and a promise that it should be guided 
into all spiritual truth, and that the truth 
should abide with it forever. He also finds 
on record warnings against usurpation of 
the authority vested in this Body or Church. 
Such was the case at the present time with 
Mr. Lane. That truth should be manifold 
or elastic was an idea wholly incompatible 
with the temper of his mind. 

The rustle of a silken dress broke his rev- 
erie. Lifting up his fiery dark eyes, they 
encountered eyes of heavenly blue. A bea- 
tific vision indeed ! Light, life, lov^. Light 
to the darkened heart. Life, warm, palpi- 
tating, generous life, to that living death, 
that hopeless brooding on "the days that 
are no more." Love, young, fresh, fur, and 
sweet, at whose very approach the heart's 
ice breaks up and melts, and living fountains 
gush forth to fertilize the arid soil. Love 
knocking at the dour of a weary, solitary 
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heart ; standing hnmbly witboat, a Bnppli- 
anty waiting for admittance. And love in 
what fomi) what guise T The ideal of a 
Ufetinie become real. Every element of 
beauty, grace, and sweetness fused into one 
masterpiece. The absolute climax of na- 
ture's handiwork. The lily and rose wed- 
ded in human form, with sapphire windows 
to the longing soul within, and crowned as 
Queen of Beauty with a diadem of fleecy 
gold. 

Shall the heart of a man bar its adaman- 
tine doors, and stop its ears with wax, that 
it hear not the beating of those gentle fin- 
gers without, and suffuse itself with its own 
darkness, and burrow deep down into the 
cold arid earth, and there groyel for death, 
dark death, the final pang, the parting throe, 
to end its loveless agony T 

We must leave Mr. Lane's course of action 
in this trying emergence "to develop it- 
self," as the newspaper writers say, in the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

LOOKING NICE. 

We left Mr. Lane disturbed as to his rev- 
erie by the rustle of a silken dress. His 
mind had been occupied with one of those 
great vexed questions which have agitated 
the intellectual world at least from the days 
of Wycliffo till nowl ' Who shall say how 
much of this mentnl fermentation is not a 
mere anodyne instinctively sought and ea- 
gerly drunk to allay the craving of empty 
hearts T Such a proposition is far too pro- 
found to be more than delicately hinted at 
in the progress of our narrative. Suffice it 
to say that, meeting the gentle, hesitating 
gaze of a pair of deep blue eyes, Mr. Lane's 
dark splendid eyes were suflFused with a light 
which is not that of the intellect, and in his 
heart arose a gentle murmur which stilled 
the thunders of polemic controversy. 

The young lady was blushing, not unnat- 
urally, at finding herself quite unsupported, 
and apparently intruding upon the solitude 
of a grav^ gentleman, who sought the seclu- 
sion of this deserted room, and solaced his 
weary soul with tea. A slight tremor pass- 
ed over her lips, as though she would fain 
have excused herself for being there. Yet 
such an excuse, if spoken, would have been 
the mere shadow of a conventionalism ; for 
she felt, and trembled all over at that sense, 
that her very presence was a joy to this man. 



Janet's dress was of black gauze over some 
thin black silk. Her only ornaments were 
a rude necklace and crucifix of Irish bog- 
wood, and two hair-pins or skewers of the 
same fabric. " Simplex mufuUtm." This sim- 
plicity was not devoid of art. And if my 
fair reader will recall the image of some sur- 
passingly fifcir and lovely girl (perchance her- 
self) attired in such a robe of subdued black, 
her memory will supply my lack of descrip- 
tive power. The cumbrous dull black beads, 
too, aided in setting off her small round neck 
and white bosom. The large black knobs 
of the pins also appeared to nestle furtively 
amidst the clusters of glistening hair, which, 
densely massed behind, and growing low on 
her forehead, sat like a crown of fretted gold 
and amber upon her dainty head. 

As her eyelids fell before his glance he 
noticed for the first time how her dark, deli- 
cate eyebrows contrasted with the fair skin 
and golden hair, and how the lids of those 
eloquent eyes were fringed with long dark 
lashes. 

It wa<s a silent tSte-iL-tSte, Neither he nor 
she uttered a syllable. Nor did he attempt 
to rise and offer her a seat. Nor did she ex- 
pect him to do so. Nor was she conscious of 
any embarrassment in this silence. Follow- 
ing or urged by some blind impulse, she had 
sought him thus. During all those hours 
which had intervened since her conversation 
with Frank at his toilet one idea had pos- 
sessed her mind: it was that Mr. Lane's 
heart was void and sad, and that she would 
command his admiration, and so win the 
right to fill and solace it. 

I challenge any fair criticism to denounce 
this idea, to asperse this resolution of hers. 
The idea was founded in purest charity. 
The resolution was entirely noble and self- 
sacrificing. This man before whom she 
stood trembling, waiting for his heart to 
pronounce her sentence, had nothing which 
the world covets to bestow upon her — nei- 
ther fame nor position, rank nor wealth. 
Only she thought him one of nature's true 
nobility, sad because of manifold bitter ex- 
periences, and because of the sadness which 
will sink into all noble souls as they study 
and strive with the evil which prevails 
around them. Moreover, she thought, and 
wisely thought, that such strong natures, 
capable of so great devotion to the interests 
of others, are also profoundly tender, and 
desire (even though they know it not) both 
to give and to receive an amplitude of love 
which feebler souls can not fathom. To 
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supply this great want to the man before 
het — this man whom she already esteemed 
great in all but the world's recognition — ^to 
help him with her love, with her whole soul, 
and even with her little fortune, if such pet- 
ty aid' would be accepted, to march triumph- 
ant over all obstacles, to attain the summit 
of human success, and, iAr above all this, to 
be happy, was her desire. And with her to 
desire strongly was to resolve. 

So there she stood, a sweet, silent suppli- 
ant, with downcast lids and palpitating 
bfeast, waiting to know whether her beauty 
. and devotion were enough, to hear from his 
lips or see in his eyes a token of approval, 
of acceptance. 

But he remained silent, toying with his 
tea-spoon, and looking up at her, half dazzled 
by her beauty, half saddened by his own se- 
clusion, his own doom of living or dying un- 
blessed with such a bride, unable to receive 
so bounteous a giffc. 

Then Nelly came flutteriDg in, a little 
fleecy cloud of white tulle and sky-blue rib- 
bons, seeking Janet, she said, and surprised 
to find Mr. Lane there. But as she had 
found him, she wonld tell him how Frank 
had been disparaging her. And, after all, 
she was Janet's favorite sister, and knew 
that Mr. Lane did not quite detest or despise 
her. Thus the sly damsel implied a superior 
regard on his part for Janet, and believed in 
her heart that the grave man loved her pe- 
culiar sister, though she thought him too 
proud and solemn to acknowledge himself a 
captive in Love's triumph. Pretending not 
to understand her brother's French, she ask- 
ed Mr. Lane to explain " hien vue;" and he, sup- 
posing that she must anderstand it, replied, 
evasively, that it was something men cared 
a great deal too much about. He couldn't 
answer for the fair sex, but fancied vaguely 
that Mrs. Grundy was even more terrible to 
them. 

*' I don't think I care much about her," 
said Janet. 

Looking at her again, Mr. Lane saw in her 
eye a flash of defiance, and recognizing that 
she had indeed the very courage in which 
he thought most of her sex to be deficient, 
admired this doubtful quality in her who al- 
ready seemed so admirable. But again he 
refrained from addressing her, and asked 
why 'Frank was so severe upon Nelly, who 
replied, penitently, that she was denounced 
as a flirt. 

" You never flirt with me," said Mr. Lane, 



'^ And am I hien vue with you f ' she asked. 

" It seems to me that you are so with ev- 
ery one," he answered, vaguely. 

" And not me T' asked Janet, piqued into 
attracting some little attention to herself, 
and wholly regardless of grammatical pro- 
prieties. 

''But you are indifferent on the subject," 
he answered, renewiug that glance of ap- 
proval with which he had greeted her defi- 
ance of Dame Grundy. 

It was evident to him, though Janet had 
many admirers, and was, indeed, destined to 
have more devotees among the ruder sex 
than Nelly, that the latter young lady was 
already the favorite among ladies. And he 
knew that those who are careless of pleasing 
seldom become popular. 

But this thought, isolating Janet, as it 
were, from the rest of the world, or rather 
from her natural allies, seemed to set her 
apart for him. Again he regarded her, un- 
consciously recognizing in his expression 
her singular beauty. A portion of his satis- 
faction escaped in this unguarded moment, 
and penetrated to Janet's heart, which thrill- 
ed with delight. Her fece kindled anew 
with conscious victory. The little pearly 
teeth glistened between the opening lips^ 
Under the long dark lashes again the blue 
lights flashed, and through those windows 
Mr. Lane saw clearly the joy within her. 

" I don't care whether they like me or not," 
she said. 

They looked at each other silently again ; 
and it must be admitted, though he paid her 
no spoken compliment, nor even uttered a 
word of approval, that his eyes expressed 
the admiration which welled up from all the 
secret and suppressed sources of his nature. 
Nelly watched them curiously meanwhile ; 
and Mr. Lane, recovering himself as if from 
some ecstasy, and rising from his chair, asked 
if they should return to the drawing-Hoom, 
which they at once proceeded to do. 

The Beverend Cyprian was singing a wUd 
song, fraught with melancholy. It was 
Schubert's Wanderer, Janet felt rather than 
saw that the shadow of sadness had again 
fallen upon Mr. Lane. She thought of a 
mysterious phrase which Albert had recent- 
ly used when speaking to her about Mr. 
Lane. It was something about experiences 
unlike those of other men having in all like- 
lihood been the cause of his peculiarity. 
She had been indignant at the time, not 
thinking Albert worthy to discuss one so 
greatly his superior. But her own generous 
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sympathy for him told her own heart that 
she did really hold Mr. Lane more needful 
of sympathy than other men, and did con- 
sider his experience hoth past and present 
as setting him apart, in a measure, from his 
fellows. 

Being now called upon to take her tnrn at 
the piano, which Janet sincerely dreaded, 
though knowing it ineyitable, she passed 
over all those classical sonatas, fugues, and 
symphonies which alone were deemed worthy 
of Mr. Key's attention, and selected Home^ 
sweet Home, Simple Janet ! She knew this 
air to be a favorite with Mr. Lane, and lit- 
tle thought how terrible to his severe taste 
lier Thalbergian version of it might be. She 
thought to charm away his melancholy; 
and he stood by her, like a warrior under 
fire. As she descended toward the end of 
the second page, a swarthy, sinewy hand, 
scarred with two old cuts, passed from her 
left side above the music, and turned .the 
leaf. She knew the '^ old hand," as she call- 
ed it to herself. Well she knew the two an- 
cient scars, which looked as if they might 
have been inflicted while it was still uncer- 
tain whether her spirit was to be accommo- 
dated with its present fair tabernacle or with 
some lump of hoydenish clay. He was at 
her side, listening to, admiring, perhaps lov- 
ing her. There is something quaint and al- 
most sad in her romantic worship of this 
grave man who was neither rich, noble, &- 
mous, handsome, nor young. At least two 
et^er men, at this very moment in the room, 
would give their right hands for one such 
look as she had just lavished on Mr. Lane. 
As Frank truly said, there was no alliance 
to which she might not aspire. Rich, young, 
coy as a March snow-flake, accomplished, 
not ill-bred, and surpassingly beautiful, she 
seemed as if cunningly contrived by art and 
nature only to be seen and loved. Tet she 
aspired to nothing but that brown, sinewy 
'' old hand," and the heart which she knew 
would be given unreservedly before it ever 
would clasp a woman to his breast. 

She played on, as in a dream. But the 
music, such as it was, reqmred not only all 
her skill but close attention, for a wizard's 
pen had transformed the homely ballad into 
bewildering mazes and tortuous zigzag stair- 
cases, in the rapid descent of one of which 
the fair pianiste stumbled and — broke down. 

"Bravo I" cried Captain Fuller, coming 
gallantly to the rescue. " Capit'ly executed, 
'pon my word! Awfully difficult thing! 
Every body who plays it goes a cropper 



there. Arabella Ooddard did once at St. 
James's Hall. It's inevitable." 

Mr. Key also urged her pleasantly to re- 
newed efforts; and Mr. Lane said, quietly, 
" Come, you don't care what they think about 
you." So the young lady again plunged 
into the vortex, and came out at the grand 
finale with considerable ^dat 

" Really," said Miss Lyte to her hostess, 
''an ill-natured person might think Janet 
had failed intentionally. It attracts so 
much sympathy from the gentlemen." 

And Mrs. Browne replied, smiling, biit 
with a little sigh, " She cares too little what 
most people think about her ; but I am sur- 
prised at her not taking more pains when 
Mr. Lane was listening." 

''Is he a severe critic, then t" the guest 
inquired. 

" No ; but we all like to be ai» mienx before 
Mr. Lane." And Mrs. Browne emphasized 
the word " all," as if she would imply that 
what was true of them all was especially 
true of Janet in this instance. 

Shortly afterward Miss Lyte was convers- 
ing with her old acquaintance. Captain Ful- 
ler, and asking him about Watermead and 
the various members of his family, when 
she turned upon him suddenly, and said, 
"Does not Mr. Lane remind you a little of 
one who used to be a Mend of yours in old 
days t" 

"Yes," he replied, speaking in a lower 
tone than usual, but with much wanfith ; 
"very much, and very often, of one of 
the truest friends and best fellows I ever 
knew." 

" Still f ' she inquired, in a scarcely audi- 
ble murmur, but looking at him more in- 
tently. 

" Still and always," he replied, returning 
her look steadily. " But I see much less of 
Lane than I could wish, for I was not here 
in his vacation ; and he lives so far from the 
d€p6t, and is always so heavily engaged, 
that one can seldom get hold of him." 

" Is he very gay, then t" the lady asked. 
She seemed to take a peculiar interest in 
Mr. Lane. 

"Oh no," said Fuller; "he seldom goes 
out to parties, even to houses where he is 
quite at home. I mean heavily engaged 
with his various kinds of work and the serv- 
ices' he is always rendering to some one or 
other. He has only dined once at the bar- 
racks ; and two or three times, when I haTe 
looked him up of an evening, I have found 
him so tired and preoccupied that the only 
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tAendlj tMng lb be done was to go away 
and leave him to his solitary pipe.'' 

^'Does he smoke mnohf the lady asked. 

" Never has a pipe out of his mouth when 
he is alone.'' 

Again taming suddenly npon the captain, 
|knd using the name by which she had been 
wont to call him in boyhood. Miss Lyte said, 
*^ Bobert, which of those two pretty girls do 
y<m admire f ' And so saying, she indicated 
Janet and Nelly with a glance. 

The gentleman only turned his eyes for a 
moment toward Janet, lowered them to Miss 
Lyte's fifioe, and then to the ground. 

''I thought so," she murmured. ''And 
Janet t" 

Again the gallant soldier raised his eyes; 
but this time turned them in the direction 
of Mr. Lane, who appeared to have fallen an 
unwilling captive into the snares of an intel- 
lectual young lady. 

'' These are revelations !" said Miss Lyte, 
although Captain Fuller had uttered not a 
word in answer to her last two questions. 
Then she asked, abruptly, "When are you 
going to join your new regiment in India t" 

And he answered, " I might as well go to- 
morrow as to stay here for twenty years." 

When Mr. Lane came to bid his hostess 
good-night, he started imperceptibly at the 
sight of this benevolent lady who had shown 
so much interest in him. He had entirely 
forgotten her presence, but managed to con- 
ceal his emotion, and to make her a stately 
bow, again regarding her with that calmscm- 
tiny which caused her to feel that he could 
read her thoughts without betraying his own. 

Nelly and Janet each gave him a hand at 
the drawing-room door. What harm could 
there be in gazing at flowers t And if one 
blossom be divinely beautiful and of subtlest 
fi»grance, is danger lurking among its rosy 
petals f Must the beholder shun that which 
is so fair, so sweet— reject that which offers 
to satisfy all the occult yearnings of a hun- 
gry soult Strangely near to happiness a 
man is perhaps drawn when it is about to 
pass forever out of his reach. A verdant 
glen^ watered with crystal fountains ; the 
air filled with the cooing of doves and soft 
whispering of trembling leaves ; the ground 
a very couch of yielding moss : such an oasis 
hovers for a few brief moments in the mirage 
of the mind, and swiftly disappears, when 
b^ore, behind, and all around the wayfarer, 
parched and weary, extend the arid sands 
of life, the homeless, trackless desert. 

As Mr. Lane took this fair girl's hand in 



his, strong Love overbore him. In his heart 
he yielded. He desired her with unuttera- 
ble longing. He told himself that it was so. 
And this admission was their doom of sepa- 
ration. 

Janet went up to her room and locked the 
door. Out camid the big black hair-pins, 
and down came the golden canopy of tress- 
es. Again the gentle girl sat alone b^ore 
her mirror, seeing herself only, and herself 
as she now trusted she seemed in the eyes 
of one other. " He does admire me," she 
murmured softly to herself; " he does care 
for me." And again, as all the various ob- 
jections to these two propositions rose and 
were disposed of by recent evidence, she in- 
sisted to herself, "He does admire me; he 
does care for me." 

That which had been to her formerly a 
source of grief and humiliation now began 
to ^ve her exquisite delight : that he had 
often been to the house, but seldom spoken 
to her singly, or appeared to take much no- 
tice of her, though to others he could talk 
without reserve. Even to-night he had paid 
her no compliment. "And yet — and yet," 
she thought, " I could see in his eyes what 
he would not say. It came there in his own 
despite ; I know it did. And he was stand- 
ing close by my side, and felt for me, and 
understood what a dreadful thing it was to 
break down like that when he was looking 
on." 

Over the shame, despair, and struggle of 
that terrible moment her mind ran bJEiok with 
dramatic vividness, and over the victory, the 
joy which had succeeded to the anguish. 
Looking defiantly at her own pretty reflec- 
tion in the glass, she said, " I don't care. I 
shall break down 'f I like." And she nodded 
defiance at her double. 

Then her thought ran on in the former 
groove. "Why is he always so strangely 
reserved in his manner to met And why 
w<mH he ask me for his poor dear old gamp ? 
Frank says he is too proud to marry a girl 
with money, because he is poor. And / say 
he is too brave to flirt, or even to encourage 
poor little me, if he does not intend to mar- 
ry. But he might take just a little more 
notice, and be a little kind, especially when 
I look particularly nice, without exactly 
flirting. Perhaps — perhaps — " And the 
maiden peered through the fleecy tresses 
which veiled her face, and smiled at her sem- 
blance in the glass ; for Hope told a flatter- 
ing tale. " Perhaps he thinks me very pret^ 
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ty indeed, and if he were to take mach no- 
tice he might begin to grow fond of me. 
Perhaps already he finds that he cares for 
me a little, or more than a little. Perhaps 
he is afraid that he should find out he loves 
me some fine day." 

With jealousy of any living rival Janet 
was not troubled. She felt quite sure that 
he had looked with favor on no other girl in 
Pedlington. " He is not a man of many fan- 
cies," she thought. " When he loves, it will 
be once and forever." 

From childhood her whim had been to love 
some maiden knight — ^to win a lover who 
should love for the first time in loving her. 
For wealth or station she cared little. A 
man of innate nobility was her ideal. The 
more mature in years he might be, the great- 
er her triumph would be, as resistance to love 
would have grown part of such a man's na- 
ture. To her apprehension Mr. Lane had 
embodied this visionary hero at their first 
meeting on the river. All subsequent ac- 
quaintance and report had confirmed the 
truth of her divination. 

Now for a moment a cruel pang shot across 
the joy which filled her heart. She remem- 
bered the profound sadness of Mr. Lane's face, 
clouding all too soon the look of admiration 
which he could not control. Could the in- 
terpretation to this lie in that strange phrase 
which he made use of when refusing to dine 
here to-day, "An old engagement holds me t" 
No, no ; he meant no more than he said. He 
was unable to come to dinner, because he 
had promised to go and teach those poor 
dirty creatures at the Kagged School. 

" Could he have loved once and forever t" 
Her wish was father to the thought which 
answered this question. " No ; he had nev- 
er loved. That heart was too lofty. No 
woman had conquered it. But I, poor lit- 
tle me, whom he doee admire, whom he does 
care for already, I will climb up into it, and 
dwell there, and be at rest." 

At length Janet took Mr. Lane's large 
green gingham umbra out of her cupboard, 
laid it gently on the floor, and stepped over 
it into bed. This was her little allegory. 
She called it the threshold of his heart. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

POPERY. 

On the day after Mrs. Browne's party Mr. 
Lane left two cards at the house, one for the 
hostess and one for Miss Lyte, after which 



for the remainder of the school half year he 
avoided that part of the town ; and Martin 
vainly endeavored to divert his tutor's at- 
tention from the classics to social SBsthetics. 
Mr. Browne's house, too, was situated in a 
pleasant quarter, or rather suburb, of the 
town, lying in wait with its three pretty 
green doors (one for the office, one for the 
house, and one for the kitchen),' and their 
bright little brass knockers representing 
Cupids, to catch bucolical clients, or rustic 
hearts, or country vegetables and dairy prod- 
uce, as the case might be. The front of the 
house, which gave immediately on to the 
foot-path, was closely curtained from profane 
eyes, like the ladies' apartments in a Turk- 
ish palace. Even in summer, when it might 
be conjectured that the windows were open, 
so that a glimpse of the interior would have 
been possible from without, this was jealous- 
ly obstructed by projecting sun-shade blinds, 
reinforced with Venetian shutters, which in 
their turn were supported by diaphanous 
drapery of virgin white. At the back of this 
enchanted castle, commanded by the b.),y- 
windows of the little momiug-room and of 
sundry bowers sacred to maiden occupancy, 
was a charming little garden, like a pre- 
Kaphaelite picture, or the quadrangle of a 
Moorish house. It was long, narrow, exqui- 
sitely kept, with a lawn like green Gtenoa 
velvet, a path like majolica porcelain, flow- 
er beds like the pattern on a new Brussels 
carpet (only brighter), an acacia-tree like 
one in the foreground of a Watteau picture, 
a fernery in the corner, a pear-tree at the 
end, and all inclosed with a high red brick 
waU geometrically decorated with cherry, 
greengage, apricot, and peach trees. But 
neither Watteau, MUlais, nor Mulready could 
have done justice to the group which formed 
the life of this charming picture when Mr. 
Browne and his quiver of arrows were dot- 
ted about the lawn on a still summer even- 
ing, or when the tea-table was laid under 
the acacia, and only a favored guest or two 
were admitted to the simple festivity. 

Also at this approach to Pedlington a 
skillful nursery-man and florist exhibited 
his seductive wares. Thither Mr. Lane had 
been wont to resort for the purchase and ex- 
change of roots, bulbs, and what not, for he 
was cunning in the cultivation of early tu- 
lips, hyacinths, and the rarer orchids ; and 
though pursuing the art of floriculture him- 
self only on the smallest scale, found many 
occasions for visiting Mr. Burgeon's green- 
houses and forcing sheds. It happened also 
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that Janet Browne had a whimsical fancy 
for the florist, whose acquaintance she cul- 
tiyated with more skill than her flowers, 
which were perpetually suffering from blight, 
mildew, or other infirmity, and exhibited a 
general tendency to leave off blossoming as 
soon as she had arranged them nicely on her 
window-sill and begun to enjoy their lux- 
uriance. 

Even now, when cruel winter chilled with 
its icy breath the produce of field and gar- 
den, Janet would pervade the domain of 
Mr. Burgeon, half sad, hiilf sanguine. She 



toould have a crimson camellia. She liked 
to wear a bud of that plant in her black 
crape bonnet. Janet detested your French, 
make-believe flowers. We might just as 
well have painted wooden pears and peaches 
for dessert, and blown egg-shells for break- 
fast, she said, as sham flowers for ornament. 
But then her camellia chronically displayed 
that infirmity about blossoming, and had to 
be changed, and Mr. Burgeon was " a dear 
old thing,'' and so good-natured ! So she 
went again and again, each time getting a 
plant full of bud and promise in excliange 
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for her dwinded one. But only Nelly knew 
that the little green sprig which Janet wore 
in bosom or bonnet with her crimson flower 
was daintily cut from her own Osmanda 
Begalia, and that this noble fern was pro- 
cured at no slight cost of wheedling and en- 
treaty from the obdurate Burgeon, who had 
taken it from a gentleman in exchange for a 
valuable Brazilian orchis, the Osmunda Be- 
galia being almost as rare in Kent as the 
Black Swan. 

Tet no trace of the gentleman in qnestion 
could she discern kt Burgeon's, though many 
a time she would look wistfully back as she 
left that resort, or in vain hasten her steps 
as she went thither. She abstracted that 
mute card which he had left for Mrs. Browne 
from the papter-macM tray. It bore in a 
comer a legend (in manuscript), " The Ab- 
bey." Not that there was any occasion to 
tell Janet where he lived. But she liked the 
scrap of his handwriting, and somehow with 
it in her hand felt Jiearer to him in his sol- 
itude. And she too was alone. When you 
have set your heart upon one person; and 
given its treasure to him, you are alone with- 
out him, though all the world is around you. 
Alone without him even when he can not 
come : how much more so when he will not ; 
when day succeeds to day, and each day of 
hope deferred is followed by a night of 
« heart-sickness I Albert had given his three 
days' notice to Janet, and abandoned the 
early walk now. He would go with her no 
longer. Some suspicion was preying upon 
Albert's cloudy, mystical spirit. At first 
she pitied him, and tried to comfort him. 
But soon an instinct whispered to her that 
he suspected and dreaded the man whom 
sbe loved. So poor Albert became odious 
to her. Comfort him t He was tormenting 
her with his timorous, ominous face. She 
became so nervously affected by Albert's si- 
lent doubts that his presence grew almost 
insupportable to her. She shuddered if by 
chance he touched her. And yet poor Al- 
bert loved her honestly and tenderly, and 
would have borne some slight suffering will- 
ingly to do her service. But this mental 
torture was horrible, and did her no service. 
Albert would have gQue to Mr. Lane and 
^oken his mind frankly if he had only 
dared. Once he tried to resolve. But it 
was beyond his strength. He dreaded Mr. 
Lane too much to confront him with a de- 
clared suspicion. Not that he thought the 
man would actually set upon him and do 
him a bodily harm. He could not define 



his fears, but acknowledged to himself that 
he dared not do this thing. 

One morning Janet desperately set out for 
her walk alone. A keen wind was blowing 
from the north, and before she had gone 
many yards she was struggling with the 
blast and a pelting storm of hail. Poor Jan- 
et had no umbrella w:ith her, and probably 
could not have held one over her if she had. 
She kept on her way bravely, right down the 
High Street, where two or three clerks or 
shop-men, wrestling through the wind and 
sleet to their early labors, encountered her, 
and turned, wondering at her. She was too 
fragile, too elegant, and, ini the passing 
glimpse they caught of her, too beautiful to 
be out alone at such an hour and in such 
weather. But on she went, heedless of their 
looks, their wonder, their pity. For the 
sympathy of one only she oared ; and as she 
turned out of the broad street to follow the 
terrace which skirted the cliff, that mau 
came in her footsteps down the High Street, 
but turned in the other direction down Com 
Lane toward the school. So she battled on 
alone, with the storm and the solitude with- 
in her and without, and made her lonely cir- 
cuit, and reached'home wet, weary, and too 
late for breakflEtst. But Mr. Lane had dis- 
continued his practice of taking the cliff 
road to the school, and, as we have seen, 
had gone to his daily work by the other 
route. 

On the Saturday afternoon which followed 
the Tuesday of Mrs. Browne's party Mr. Lane 
walked up to the Rectory before dusk, and 
found the Reverend Cyprian putting the 
final touches to his sermon. The parsonage 
was a large costly house, the new rector a 
small and very thrifty man. He occupied 
the library only, which served him as a study, 
and his invalid sister who kept house for him 
as a reception-room. The divine's comer 
was parted from the larger area of the apart- 
ment by a folding screen. An air of medi- 
SBval religion pervaded his section. A large 
colored transparency covered the window, 
and was lit from without by a last level ray 
of 'the setting sun. In the centre, against a 
sky of Syrian blue, sat the Blessed Virgin, 
represented as a young and beautiful girl, 
under a lofty vine-twined canopy. She ap- 
peared rapt in contemplation ; on either side 
of her stood a white lily and a distaff, and 
written underneath, "Ego Fws Campi, et 
LiLiUM CoNVALLiUM." Mr. Key, Worked at 
a table in a recess, lit by a wax taper in a 
brass candlestick. In another recess a col- 
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''oiiBd statuette of the Virgin Mother and In- 
fant Saviour stood, and above this hung a 
veiled crucifix between two very tall candles. 

The ecclesiastio was delighted at Mr. 
Lane's firiendly intrusion. And though his 
manner was light and joyous, his keen eyes 
detected that shadow of suffering never long 
absent from Mr. Lane's face when in repose, 
and which certainly had darkened during 
the last few days. 

" How jolly of you to come I" he said. 
"Do you know I have been afraid to come 
to you T I am ridiculously timid, and you 
are such a formidable man. And then I 
know I was impudent to you the other 
night. I called you a radicaL But you 
have forgiven me, have you not 1" 

'^ If you talk about timidity and forgive- 
ness I shall get nervous too,'' said Mr. Lane, 
*f because I may offend you before long. And 
I should not come to you if I thought you 
censorious. But excuse me. I want to look 
at this book." 

Whereupon Mr. Lane affected to read, in 
order to give his host time to finish the hom- 
ily upon which he was engaged. Presently, 
hearing a movement behind the screen, he 
went forward, and found the lady of the 
house there, with whom he conversed quiet- 
ly till her brother appeared. 

'• Now what shall we have!" said the Rev- 
erend Cyprian, who offered music to a friend 
as naturally as a farmer would offer his guest 
meat and drink — *' something racy t" And 
he looked at Mr. Lane with a peculiar ex- 
pression of interest ; then, without waiting 
for an answer, addressed his sister. '^ Agnes, 
my dear," he said, " you two look sad." And 
sitting down at the piano, he played the mu- 
sic of The Vale of Best 

''Again, Cyprian, and again," she said, 
when he left off. So he complied with her 
request. Then, wheeling round on the stool, 
he looked fixedly at Mr. Lane, who for some 
reason did not seem as self-possessed this 
evening as he usually did. 
. Mr. Key still looking at him with those 
insatiable inquiring gray eyes, Mr. Lane re- 
turned the look sadly, and, unable to repress 
a sigh, said, " ' It hath a dying fall.' " 

" Yes, that is just it," Key replied, nodding 
his head in agreement with what was said, 
but in some slight depreciation of the music. 
Then walking silently behind his screen to 
a harmonium, he litruck out the grand old 
music of the Dies Irosy now and again burst- 
ing into song as the spirit of the hymn stirred 
the chords within him. Miss Key trembled 



and shed tears. She was evidently too weak 
and sensitive to bear it without excessive 
emotion, or else she was one of those whose 
emotions lie so near the surface as to be ever 
running' over. But Mr. Lane thought the 
former to be her case.' 

He rose and stirred the fire, seeing that 
the lady shivered, and asking her to rise, 
moved her chair nearer to it. Then, as he 
stood with an elbow on one end of the man- 
tel-piece, Key joined them, and said to Mr. 
Lane, " How weary you look I You seem to 
have grown older since I saw you last." 

''The holidays are not far off," Mr. Lane 
replied^ 

"Where do you intend to spend them!" 
Key asked. 

." The first fortnight or three weeks in my 
den," said Mr. Lane. " After that I am go- 
ing to Oxford. I suppose you know my time 
here has drawn to a close f " 

" No, I did not," Key answered. " But if 
you think an English degree worth having 
in addition to your Qerman ones, I am glad 
to hear that you are able to go up at once, 
and that you have chosen Oxford. I am a 
Cambridge man, but I must admit there is 
more vital religion and more vivid intellect- 
ual life at Oxford. I trust it wiU not always 
be so." 

^' You have done a good honest stroke of 
work here," the parson resumed, after a 
pause. " I find that a thoroughly healthy, 
vigorous tone prevails among the bays, and 
the school is well set upon its legs. Besides 
which, Phelps is a host in himself. You know 
he and I were school-fellows. I always had 
the most profound respect for him." 

As Mr. Lane remained silent, Mr. Key 
seemed to let his fancy wander to the past. 
His sister had just risen and leffc the room. 
He now spoke again : " For him, and for a 
great friend and rival of his at Harrow, one 
Bedford Lyte." 

Still Mr. Lane stood, with one foot on the 
bar of the fender and one elbow on the end 
of the mantel-shelf, gazing into the fire with 
apparent abstraction. 

"All the boys venerated them," Key con- 
tinued. " We called them ' Gemini.' They 
were our gods, present, visible, obvious. 
And, like Castor and Pollux at the Battle of 
the Lake, they fought the school's battle for 
us once together, coming unexpectedly on the 
scene when we were being worsted and some 
of us terribly mauled by a host of roughs. 
But the name ' Gemini' had a facetious en- 
tendre too, because they happened to be sin- 
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gularly unlike each other in externals. 
Phelps, as you know, is dark and thin, 
while poor Lyte had anbom hair and a very 
feir skin." 

Again the parson stopped, and now looked 
carionsly at the set, immovable lineaments 
and attitnde of Mr. Lane, who still gazed 
steadfastly into the fire ; bnt finding that the 
other paused, asked, " Why do you say ^ poor 
Lyt^f" 

"I will tell you presently," Key xesumed. 
" But, do you know, I think that as a boy 
you must have singularly resembled Bed> 
ford Lyte. Another person would not think 
so, perhaps, because your beard is so enor- 
mously thick, and your whole expression so 
rigid. Pray excuse me. I don't mean to be 
rude. But I can feel, I know, that you haye 
suffered much before your face and figure be- 
came what they are. 

'^ He was a splendid fellow, a noble fellow, 
I do now believe, speaking in the sight of 
God, though he fell terribly, awfully. I 
fear the story told of him is substantially 
true. A young lady was abducted from his 
guardian's house, a sister of the Mr. George 
Baily who married the second Miss Browne — 
But why should I sicken you with a horrible 
story about a man whom you never heard of 
before t" 

" Go on," said Mr. Lane, speaking gently, 
but with a tone of authority — " go on, Key. 
What have you heard t" 

A strange question this ! almost implying 
that this man was behind the scenes, and 
knew all, and desired to hear what account 
had been currently reported I The divine 
also noticed that his interlocutor called him 
" Key" in a familiar tone, as if they had 
been long acquainted. Tbe large room, 
dimly lighted by the fitful flaring of the 
fire, seemed to reel. The form of this 
strange, stem man loomed larger than it 
actually was in the dubious light. A phan- 
tom dance of Phelps and Bedford Lyte and 
poor Eleanor Baily and Sir Thomas Balbry 
and this Mr. Lane, all involved in mystery 
and crime, careered through the parson's ex- 
cited brain. He could have screamed aloud 
in the weird frenzy which took possession 
of his mind. But remembering his sacred 
calling, and that whatever might have hap- 
pened, whatever revelation was to take 
place, he must now have a distinct part to 
play, a dignified position to maintain, he 
controlled himself with a strong effort, and 
went on with the story. 

"The report is that after having the 



home, the only home, of his boyhood in Mr. 
Baily's house, and having received much 
kindness from the old man, Lyte took this 
young lady (an only daughter) away from all 
the holy associations of her childhood, that he 
ruined her, and then deserted her. A more 
fearful story. Lane, I never repeated; but 
you have almost commanded me to go on." 

" Pray go on," Mr. Lane urged, somewhat 
impatiently. 

" A baronet, Sir Thomas Balbry, was mixed 
up in this affair, I do not know quite how, at 
first. But he perished. Some say that he 
tried to rescue the girl, and that Lyte mur- 
dered him. Others that Lyte killed him in 
a duel. I see little difference mysell" 

" Who say all this?" the man standing by 
the fire sternly asked, with difficulty re- 
pressing a movement of impatience, and 
forcing his words to come out calmly from 
between his fierce Jaws. " Who say all 
thist" he repeated, for Key was too awe- 
struck to talk glibly. At length the latter 
answered, slowly : 

" Every one who dares breathe his name. 
But the facts are known. Lane. They are 
beyond dispute. The lady disappeared, and 
has never been seen since. The man is dead, 
and the baronetcy extinct. I think Mrs. 
George Baily, the poor girl's sister, is the 
only person in the secret, and so is likely to 
be the chief souf ce of the report." 

Now Mr. Lane turned his eyes directly on 
those of Mr. Key, and the divine was fasci- 
nated by his earnest, steadfast gaze. 

"Do you remember," Mr. Lane asked, 
slowly, as if he were working out a problem 
in his own mind, and trying to recall half- 
forgotten circumstances — " do you remember 
the licking that Lyte gave that fellow at 
Harrow t" 

Key was in a world of phantoms now. 
Past and present, fact and fancy, were con- 
founding each other in his mind. Strange 
surmises started into being, and suddenly 
were gone, giving place to others. 

" I do remember it," he xeplied, presently. 
" No one who saw it could forget it. I wish 
I could. I have never seen a fight since. 
There was something awful in the dogged 
persistence of Baily and in the cruel, fero- 
cious severity of Lyte. The whole scene 
presents itself vividly to my imagination 
sometimes, when I have been hearing some 
dreadful story; and blood seems to dance 
before my eyes when I think of Balbry's 
death, and the fate of that poor girl." 

A short pause ensued, after which Key 
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asked; ^'Bat how can you know any thing 
about it r 

Mr. Lane, still keeping his eyes fixed on 
Key, and standing perfectly immovabley said; 
" I am Bedford Ly te." 

The parson sat transfixed, with the palm of 
one hand on each thigb, staring at the other, 
and repeating his word^ like an automaton, 
" I am Bedford Lyte, I am Bedford Lyte." 

He was utterly surprised and confounded 
by these few words. This man before him, 
this Mr. Lane, a master of the endowed 
Grammar School in the parish over which 
he had recently been placed, a man respect- 
ed by parents and beloved by boys, had 
commanded Key's hearty admiration as one 
of those men who work their own way in 
the world, and who often attain to eminence 
in after-life owing to the maturity of mind 
and character attained in their laborious 
progress. He had recognized Lane as a gen- 
tleman at once, and recently Frank Browne 
had told him that their friend was of a good 
family, and not without what are called " ex- 
pectations'' in the future. But these facts 
did not unsettle his former opinion of Mr. 
Lane's present position or circumstances. 
He had either directly or indirectly been 
given to understand that his new friend had 
been educated in Germany, and had advanced 
himself to some professional dignity in the 
place of his pupilage before Phelps had of- 
fered him the mastership at Pedlington. 

The ecclesiastic had also, as a school-boy 
at Harrow, known Bedford Lyte, and during 
four or five years of that enthusiastic por- 
tion of his life had been accustomed to re- 
gard that person as a hero. At school 
Phelps and Lyt-e, Castor and Pollux at one 
time, were Ajax and Hector at another. 
Their rivalry had been a contest of consum- 
mate interest to the armies of which they 
were the champions. While Key was still 
at school Lyte had left with a brilliant repu- 
tation, and was reckoned in prospect a Dou- 
ble-first at Oxford. Shortly afterward he 
dropped mysteriously out of his little world, 
and his place knew him no more. Time 
wore on. Key graduated at Cambridge, 
and was ordained to the curacy of a parish 
in the weald of Kent. There he formed an 
acquaintance with a family who had lived in 
Pedlington, and were on visiting terms both 
with the Brownes and with the late Captain 
Lyte, R.N. From this source he had heard 
how his.old school-fellow had been disinher- 
ited by the captain, and how two of Mr. 
Browne's daughters had become heiresses. 



The rumor of Eleanor Baily's disgrace and 
Balbry's violent death also came to Mr. Key's 
ears, and the name of Bedford Lyte was con- 
nected with these horrors. 

Now on a sudden he was called upon to 
make one man of these two men so wholly 
dissimilar in antecedents and repute, yet so 
like, for as he gazed at his companion, the 
brow and eyes of the boy Lyte became more 
manifest in those of Mr. Lane. Mr. Key also 
fancied that something familiar in Lane's 
manner of speaking had struck him from 
the first. 

'^ A strange acquaintance I" he thought to 
himself, without as yet speaking, and then 
took himself to task for want of sympathy. 
"Not acquaintance merely," he continued: 
" he was my friend once. Still he bears the 
image of my Maker, my Redeemer. This 
man has sinned and suffered. He has en- 
dured and labored. He has stumbled terri- 
bly, but not fallen. He is bruised and sore. 
My office shall sw^cor him, and I will be his 
friend. Let the Leyite pass on on the other 
side." 

But the bell was now sounding for even- 
song, and the parson went his way, still leav- 
ing Mr. Lane by his friendly hearth. After 
an hour's absence he returned, and taking a 
Common Prayer book, opened it at the com- 
munion service, and read aloud from the 
rubric as follows: "If there be any who 
can not quiet his own conscience, but re- 
quireth further comfort or counsel, let him 
come to me and open his grief, that he may 
receive the benefit of absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice, to the qui- 
eting of his conscience and the avoiding of 
all scruple and doubtfulness." 

Closing the book, he looked earnestly at 
Mr. Lane, and said, " When does the school 
break up f " 

"On the 17th." 

"This is the 11th," pursued Key. "Yon 
might prepare yourself for the Sacrament of 
Penance before the 17th." 

" Is it really a sacrament f ' Mr. Lane 
asked. 

"Assuredly." 

Then Mr. Lane gently directed Key's at- 
tention to a certain passage in the Church 
Catechism which states that there are " two 
sacraments only, as generally necessary to 
salvation." 

" I did not say," added this astute theolo- 
gian, " that penance was generally necessary. 
But oftentimes, I think. And always help- 
ful in the solitude of the inner life." 
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Mr. Lane said nothiDg ; so the divine re- 
sumed: 

" The inner life is to many of us a dreary 
solitude, my friend. You have been fight- 
ing on bravely single-handed. But the ene- 
my is legion." 

" True," replied Mr, Lane, accepting Key's 
proffered hand, and closing his nervous fin- 
gers upon it with an iron grip — "true; but 
I must take time to think about it." 

"Take time," the priest answered; "and 
pray that your judgment may be guided in 
this and all things. But however you de- 
cide, let you and me see much of each other 
in the vacation." 

Then Mr. Key, having early duties on the 
Sunday, retired to rest. And Mr. Lane, re- 
turning without an umbrella through a pelt- 
ing storm, sat down cold and wet by the 
dying embers of his fire. There he ponder^ 
ed deeply, and consumed tobacco moodily, 
till the dull gray Sabbath morning, ushered 
in with biting blasts and diiving rain, dawn- 
ed upon a world of conflict and controversy 
and remorse. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LE YOLEUR CHEZ LUI. 

Christmas came at last, though Janet 
had many times thought it would never 
come ; for these few last weeks had dragged 
out a very lorn and pitiful existence, as far 
as she was concerned. At last, however, 
pride, that theological vice, that social vir- 
tue, which gives nerve to so many a down- 
cast, faltering knight, came to the rescue 
of Janet. Miss Lyte was still her father's 
guest, and intended to remain till after 
Christmas, meanwhile keeping open an invi- 
tation for either Janet or Nelly to return 
with her to Pitsville at the end of her visit ; 
for Miss Lyte was a pleasant and sociable — 
alas I I was about to say " old," of course I 
mean "middle-aged" — ^lady, and though be- 
longing to what is called " The Religious 
World" in that gay and fascinating resort 
of sinners, still managed to have a few agree- 
able people about her pleasant Pitsville vil- 
la, and was not at all averse to the company 
of a pretty and well-mannered girl, even if 
the gentle reprobate had as yet not been 
brought to see and amend the error of her 
ways. 

Janet thought she would avail herself of 
Miss Lyte's kind proposal. She would not 
decide. Poor fluttering, longing, gentle. 



loving heart I If he would not come, she 
would go, were it merely to show him that 
she did not care. While she cared so much : 
atra oara — I apologize — while black care 
sits on her pretty rounded shoulder, and 
whispers such hard, dissonant phrases into 
her coral ear that her very gall-bladder 
seems to have burst and suffused her heart 
(were such a catastrophe possible) with bit- 
terness. But she ooiUd not promise. He 
might come. He might be too busy at the 
end of the school term. Possibly Albert 
had offended him. Oh, what vengeance 
would be sufficient to wreak upon Albert if 
it were so T Not, of course, to atone for Jan- 
et's misery, but merely to requite the in- 
justice, the paltry disparagement of one so 
far above it and above its author I Yet Jan^ 
et did not in her heart believe that Albert 
could have erected a barrier over which Mr. 
Lane would not step lightly, without giving 
it a serious thought. Nor conld Miss Lyte 
by any possibility be an obstruction to him ; 
for she openly professed the warmest inter- 
est in and admiration of him. She was nev- 
er tired of asking Janet such nice questions 
about him, and encouraging Hubert to speak 
kindly about his Mend and tutor. 

But now the vacation had come ; indeed, 
some days had elapsed since the school had 
broken up, and Mr. Lane had gone to London 
without even leaving a P.P.C. card at the 
door, though usually he was so polite, and so 
particular in not omitting any courtesy, ainy 
token of respect, to Mrs. Browne. So pride 
came to Janet's aid. She trimmed her feath- 
ers, like any one of Mr. Lane's canaries, and 
made herself gay in what little sunlight the 
season afforded. 

With Christmas came Blanche, Mrs. George 
Baily, Jun., and Robert Browne, lieutenant 

and adjutant of the gallant ^th, to the 

bosom of their family. Of Blanche suffice 
it to say that she was tall and fair, like 
Janet, "but taller, with hair more auburn, 
a more oval face, and a longer upper lip. 
Moreover, she had a melancholy air, owing, 
as thePedlington quidnuncs averred (though 
Frank Browne stoutly denied this), to her 
husband's habitual neglect. Like other es- 
tablished belles, also, Blanche appeared to 
feel her existence upon the surface of the 
earth to be a favor ill requited by an ugly 
planet. But in truth our story little con- 
cerns this beautiful though not pre-emi- 
nently happy young lady, and we are scarce- 
ly justified in taking her photograph on so 
short an acquaintance. 
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Robert, familiarly termed "The Robber*' 
(for wMch endearing synonym the patient 
reader will presently see a reason), was a 
gay, burly soldier, with a broad ronnd 
bronzed face, deep-set gray eyes of the 
twinkling order, a short light-colored cnrly 
mnstache, and whiskers to match. He look- 
ed particularly handsome with his hat on, 
did Robert ; and perhaps the less said about 
his hair the better. No male member of 
this elegant family could baffle baldness 
after his twenty-first year. Albert and 
Frank, each in his day, had hearkened to 
the seductive voice of the hair-dresser, and 
purchased bottles of miraculous and costly 
preparations in vain. They had both grown 
skeptical. As to Robert, he was by nature 
a Grallio. Let the locks adorn his manly 
brow, or retire to his ruddy poll. It was 
all one to him. From the period of legal 
maturity baldness had crept stealthily upon 
each of these young men, like punishment 
upon the evil-doer, with slow but inevitable 
footst^s. You could trace its gradual prog- 
ress upon the heads of Robert, Frank, and 
Albert, according to seniority, while the 
meretricious character of Mr. Browne's locks 
had been obvious for more than a quarter 
of a century. Frank, with his usual happy 
turn for pleasantry, used to observe that the 
oapUlary attraction was all on the female side 
of the family : and happily the girls made 
up in this respect for the deficiency of their 
brothers ; indeed, the three younger sisters 
.were endowed with their luxuriant tresses 
in some of nature's most lavish moods. 

On Christmas-day the whole of this esti- 
mable family adorns itself magnificently (as 
described in Chapter II.), and repairs to 
church at a quarter before eleven in the 
forenoon, as all respectable families in Chris- 
tendom (no doubt) do. But seeing that all 
such families in this particular district of 
this particular borough occupy pews in the 
body of Mr. Marmaduke's church, and seeing 
that Mr. Browne's party is swelled by the 
influx* of Miss Lyte, Blanche Baily, and Rob- 
ert Brovnie> a question arises — ^How are all 
to be accommodated with seats T 

Now the younger gentlemen habitually 
attend the old parish church. It was the 
church long before Mr. Marmaduke, or even 
his heroes, Wesley and Whitefield, had been 
bom or thought of. Their conservatism was 
offended by Mr. Key's revival of the ancient 
Catholic ritual, in which perhaps he was 
somewhat hasty and impetuous ; but nev- 
ertheless they stood by the bold little man. 
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and sneered at the old fogies who left the 
church ; and Janet was so charmed with the 
altar and the surpliced choir, and the music 
and the increased reverence and devontness 
of the service, that latterly she had been 
their unfailing companion. To-day, with a 
strange perversity, she wanted to hear Mr. ' 
Marmaduke preach ( " peach" she pronounced 
it). But the Robber closed his left eye, 
twinkled at her with the other, and said 
that he would back her to go in and win, 
though Mr. Forsyth, the golden-tongued cu- 
rate, was considered so eligible by a crowd 
oi fair devotees. Blanche and Nelly also 
preferred the district church ; and it must 
be admitted that all the cavalry soldiers 
with their gallant leaders made a handsome 
show at the latter place of worship, and that 
the rolling of their drums and squeaking of 
their fifes was a pleasant sound after the 
evangelist's prolix and monotonous beating 
of "the pulpit, drum ecclesiastic." 

All the ladies, however, could not be fur- 
nished with seats even in Mr. Browne's am- 
ple pew, so Robert vowed himself ready to 
escort his "ancient Joan," little thinking 
that severe relative to be within ear-shot. 

" Thank you, Robert," said Joan, with as- 
perity, entering the open doorway of the 
parlor as he spoke. At her inopportune en- 
try Nelly exploded with laughter, in which 
Janet imprudently joined. Finally it was 
arranged that both Mrs. Browne and sister 
Joan should accompany the younger gentle- 
men. 

"-4ncie»*/" thought Joan to herself, bri- 
dling, as she marched along. And only two 
minutes ago she was thinking how young 
and j&esh her reflection in the mirror look- 
ed. ^^ Ancient, indeed I What idle, worthless 
creatures are military men I Nothing to do 
but to gad about among tittering girls, and 
say the inoBt silly things. And they must 
needs laugh, as if they thought him witty. 
Absurd chits I" 

Then turning to her mother, Joan asked, 
"Do you know why Janet refused to come 
to the old church to-day t" 

"No, my dear," her mother answered. 

" Because the school is broken up, and Mr. 
Lane is gone away to London," said she of 
the hawk eye. 

Mrs. Browne remonstrated : " But you don't 
mean to say, my dear, that she goes to church 
to meet a gentleman, or, indeed, that Mr. 
Lane would do such a thing. I am sure I 
think them both incapable of it. I have the 
higl^est opinion of Mr. Lane." 
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*I WAS IN THB OUVSOU-TABD OMB MORMINQ, BPBAKING TO GBAYICS ABOUT DBAS AUHBD'S TOMB, AND I 

SAW TIIBII.*' 



" And do you know," continued the betray- 
er, waxing more wrathful, " why the walk 
before breakfast has been discontinued t" 

" I suppose it was a passing whim, and 
died out like so many others." And the 
good lady, having said this, gave vent to her 
little sigh. 

"Albert used to take her round by the 
cliff every morning ; and they used to meet 
just here, on this very spot. I was in the 
church-yard one morning, speaking to Graves 
about dear Alfired^s tomb, and I saw them." 



" You out before breakfast, Joan T" And 
Mrs. Browne looked at her eldest daughter 
with unfeigned surprise. 

Joan colored crimson, and then grew pale 
as marble, biting her nether lip, and resolved 
to speak no more, having already said so 
much more than she had intended. Her lit- 
tle triumph in betraying Janet's secret was 
now subdued with shame, and soon dwindled 
into a mere speck of spleen ; for Mrs. Browne 
walked on briskly but silently, and smiled 
with amusement or some pleawiraMe cbhk 
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tion. The simple trastfiil mother was mere- 
ly thipMng to herself, " I wish none of my 
dear girls, rich or poor, a worse husband than 
Mr. Lane.'' She did not once think of him 
as a school drudge, or even as a man poor 
and strange, but as of one upright and stead- 
fast, on whom man or woman might rely. 
And so she would have said to Joan, had it 
not been for a suspicion of jealousy on the 
part of her eldest daughter, whichv now for 
the first time seriously entered her mind. 
As for Janet, she had enough money to mar- 
ry a x>oor man if she wished to do so ; and 
if she had been dowerless, still Mr. Lane had 
expectations, and was well able to make a 
good income, or would be so when he had 
graduated at Oxford. And there was no 
hurry for Janet to marry : she was a mere 
child yet. 

So Mrs. Browne mused, loving her children 
too tenderly to wish them married, and hop- 
ing that if ever they should leave her it 
would be with men after her own heart. 
For all simple and noble characters, or what 
seemed such to her, this lady entertained a 
profound respect, and very little for mer^ 
incidental rank or wealth ; and as the read- 
er has already seen, she regarded Mr. Lane 
for Hubert's sake. The more she thought 
of him as Janet's lover, the more sunny 
bright grew her countenance, as though the 
angels' song had reached her yester-eve 
watching over her girls by night; and as 
if she had indeed come with a heart full of 
joy and peace to worship the King of kings 
on this His natal mom. 

She took Hubert's arm lovingly ; for the 
stripling was taU, and his mother short. 
As they entered the sacred building she 
whispered to Hubert, " Show me Mr. Lane's 
seat." He passed in before her ; and as they 
swept round the northeast angle, under the 
painted window, Hubert, putting his hand 
on the finial of the bench, turned to her and 
smiled. So the gentle mother sat in Janet's 
seat, and prayed fervently for the willful 
girl and her lover, whoever and wherever 
he might be. 

But as the face of Mrs. Browne had kin- 
dled with that celestial light of love, so that 
of Joan had grown dark, as we say when 
that light fades entirely oui of the human 
countenance. 

"Sister — sold again!" Robert whispered 
to Frank, after staring devoutly into the 
crown of his hat for the space of ten sec- 
onds. "Sold again I" The brothers had 
overheard a part of the conversation be- 



tween the two ladies, and noticed that their 
mother was pleased and Joan vexed. The 
Robber's conscience was quite easy during' 
his devotions, which he performed rigidly, 
as described in a previous chapter, although 
in his thoughtless mood he had first aroused 
that demon anger with which Joan was now 
possessed. However, the reader must not 
anticipate any tragical poisonings or pon- 
iardings. In a respectable and united fam- 
ily these little domestic skirmishel seldom 
proceed to more active hostilities. There 
are very few such cases on record in the 
archives of the county prison which is situ- 
ated in the borough of Pedlington. 

As you would naturally have expected 
from this report of the spirit which each 
lady took into the house of prayer, Mrs. 
Browne felt happier when they left church, 
Joan more gloomy. The young men, con- 
scious that they had been doing the right 
sort of thing in the right sort of w^y, chuck- 
led with self-satisfaction as they walked 
home to lunch. 

A glorious day was that Christmas-day, 
frosty and bright. In the afternoon the 
girls accompanied their brothers for a walk. 
My Lord Blackpoole's park was thrown 
open, and they penetrated (by special per- 
mission) to " The Happy Valley," an inner 
circle fipom which the plebs was excluded. 

Finches chirped and robins sang in the 
leafless trees. A tiny half-firozen cascade 
tumbled over a ledge of rock into a half- 
frozen lake below. The sinking sun shed 
a golden glow along the summits of the 
wood. 

"Blissftd resort!" sighed the Robber, with 
a serio-comic and reflective air. " Reminds 
one of Andromache and iBnone and Aspasia, 
doesn't it, Frank t" 

"Can't say I devote much time to the 
classics," replied Frank, who was fairly puz- 
zled at Robert's outburst of sentiment. 

" Andromache, you see, was Number One," 
continued the marauder, bestowing a friend- 
ly twinkle upon Nelly and Janet, which ex- 
plained to their keen wit that his classical 
names were merely facetious adaptations. 
" When a gay and sportive youth I used to 
meet that charmer in these classic shades. 
She too was young and tender. Her mother 
found us out, wrote an anonymous letter 
to the governor, and flogged Andromache, 
which I considered the unkindest cut of 
all." 

The girls voted him to be so ridiculous 
that he pursued the same vein. "iBnone 
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was Number Two,** he said. " She used to 
wander forlorn in these solitary glens. I 
happened also to be prowling about these 
diggings. Consequently we met. She was 
the daughter of a riyer-god, I was told : old 
Pincott, in point of fact, who preserves four 
mjiles of the Thames in Oxfordshire." 

" Why, you mean Clementina !" said Janet. 
'^Tou don't mean to say she used to come 
out here alone to meet yauP' 

^' By fhe name of Clem was she known to 
mortals/' continued Bobert. " I called her 
^none, and these slopes the knolls of Ida. 
I tumbled into this pool of reedy Simois one 
evening when picking her forget-me-nots. 
I caught a cold. She 'caught it' firom her 
governess, and forgot me, and went back to 
Father Thames." 

"Why did you call her ^nonet" disked 
Nelly. 

"Because she was always sighing for 
PariS; beautiful Paris I" replied the Robber, 
with another fraternal twinkle. 

" How ridiclous you are I" exclaimed Jan- 
et. The young lady in question was a cous- 
in of the Ormsbys, and had been on a visit 
to them before Robert went to India. Hav- 
ing at that time just returned from a board- 
ing-school in Paris, she was in the habit 
of regretting her absence firom that gay 
capital. 

Frank was perhaps the only one of the 
party who fuUy appreciated Robert's pun at 
the moment ; but Janet and Nelly referred 
to a classical dictionary before dinner-time, 
and perused Monsieur Lemprifere's version 
of the story alluded to, which so afifected 
Janet that she forgot all about the Robber 
and his witticism. 

"But who was Number Three with the 
wonderful name t" asked Nelly, when Rob- 
ert paused. 

"Aspasial" he exclaimed, smiting his 
breast. " Her name haunts me still. But 
that sun-strbke, you know, which I had at 
Eurrachee — ^" 

" Fiddle - stick I" interrupted Nelly ; 
" Champagne-stroke, you mean." And they 
all laughed except Robert. For the report 
of this afOiction, though credited by Mrs. 
Browne, was considered as purely legendary 
and mythical by the rest of the family. 

" That terrible knock-me-down," contin- 
ued the Robber, quite unabashed, "has de- 
prived me of all recollection of the circum- 
stances which attended my third, last, and 
most fatal passion." 

So saying Robert poked Frank playfully 



in the side with his elbow, and deftly 
changed the subject. 

" Why don't the men propose t Eh, Nel- 
ly? eh, Janet?" he asked. "If you decoy 
them to this happy valley, how can they be 
obdurate ? The very place for softly spoken 
words, to the sound of falling waters, or the 
beating of your own hearts." 

" Perhaps the men do propose, you see," 
said Janet, archly; "but you can't tell, you 
see. You don't know any thing about it. 
Does he, Nelly f 

" That's just what I say," pursued Robert. 
"If the winter wind is less unkind than 
man's ingratitude, as the poet has unkindly 
observed of a noble sex, what can equal a 
woman's heartless frivolity ? Think of your 
brother, the poor, war -stained, weather- 
beaten soldier, struck down by the tropic 
sun — " 

"Ahem!" coughed Albert ; and again they 
all laughed. 

"Or smoking his humble cutty by the 
midnight camp-fire—^' 

"More in your line," suggested Frank. 

" Or shivering in the cold dark trench, or 
scaling the breach in a storm of bullets, and 
not a letter came from either of you heart- 
less girls to cheer the soldier in his exile. 
And then, when Claude Melnotte returns, 
you lai;Lgh and chaff and mock his prema- 
turely gray hairs." 

" Bald pate, you mean," retorted NeUy. 

"Yes, my Nelly," continued the Robber, 
baring his manly brow. " Venerable absence 
of oakum I" Here he passed his gloved hand 
over the barren surface. " And that which 
should accompany old age, honor, obedience, 
and confiding sisters, I dare not look for, but 
in their place, chaff I" 

" Shakspeare I if I am not mistaken," Al- 
bert solemnly ejaculated. But the girls 
were not sufficiently versed in English liter- 
ature to detect the Robber's garbled and 
fragmentary quotations. So they were un- 
able to appreciate th^ covert apology in his 
last senten,ce ; and Nelly flew at him like a 
little bantam. ' 

" Then you shouldn't get into debt out in 
India!" she cried, "giving papa epileptic 
fits, and making him sell money out of the 
Funds, when he has spent more on you than 
on all of us put together. And who do 
you think is to go barefoot and hungry to 
pay for your cigars, and Champagne, and 
horses ?" 

At each of the three closing nouns sub- 
stantive, Nelly's voice rose to a higher pitch, 
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till she quite squeaked out the terrible word 
*^ horses/' at the same time threatening her 
brother with ferocious gestures. It was a 
cruel attack. Twice, indeed, the Robber had 
outrun the constable. Each time, when 
fate was about to overtake him with its 
sure though limping footstep, a penitent 
letter had emerged from Mr. Browne's for- 
eign budget. Also a lawyer's summary, con- 
taining a schedule of the prodigal's debts, 
in which the items specified by Nelly had 
figured to a considerable extent. 

The veteran held his ground, however, 
and went on as if he had suffered no assault : 
"In their place, chaff! And, as I before 
hinted, ingratitude, more cutting than the 
winter wind! Janet relents, I see. The 
Queen of Hearts protects the Knave." 

Janet did understand this lastjeu Wegprit^ 
and not unnaturally appreciated it fully. 
The old bandit was so brave, so magnani- 
mous, so cheery. He wouldn't even break 
a lance with pretty Nelly, but took her 
points in his bleeding bosom, and seeing 
Janet's look of sympathy, turned to her with 
a funny compliment. Even Mr. Lane could 
not equal this freebooter at a pinch. And 
Janet did like people to be ridiculous and 
to amuse her. It was so tiresome being al- 
ways dull and cross. The Robber did try 
to amuse them all, even at his own expense ; 
and it was too bad of Nelly to attack him so 
fiercely. All men sowed their wild oats — 
at least so Frank said. But Janet did not 
believe it, not as Frank meant it ; and hav- 
ing consulted her mother on this subject, 
was confirmed in the impression that it is 
your rakes and r<nU8 who spread the report 
that aU men have been, or are, as they are. 
She knew one who never had been rake or 
nni4. Still it was quite a treat to have Rob- 
ert at home. She had a natural domestic 

• 

sort of affection for ''the silly old thing." 
*'But it is not what I call love," she said to 
herself. '' I think I like him best because 
he is not here quite so much as the others, 
and because he thinks less about himself. 
But he is one of us ; and we are all alike. 
It is aU self, after all. I can not reverence 
such a man, though he U brave and cheery ) 
and if I can't, I won't love." 

The ill-used warrior failed to extract 
much information from Janet on the sub- 
ject of ''Fuller's friend," as he called Mr. 
Lane. He and Captain Fuller had met be- 
fore, and now he only knew Mr. Lane as 
Hubert's tutor, and as one whom Fuller 
honored with his friendship. But this irri- 
F 



tated Janet, for she disliked the cavalry- 
man in spite of his gallantry to her. It 
was not, as Frank had erroneously conject- 
ured, because Fuller had been a friend of 
Bedford Lyte's in boyhood, and still enter- 
tained a sneaking regard for that reprobate. 
On the contrary, she put this down to his 
credit as a token of manliness and fidelity; 
and indeed she was disposed to give the 
bearded sex generally a certificate of gen- 
erosity superior to that of women. But in 
her own mind she held a secret tribunal 
with closed doors, more arbitrary thai^ any 
star-chamber, more implacable than any 
Yehmgericht. In it she impaneled ghostly 
juries, employed shadowy counselors, tried, 
convicted, and pronounced judgment to her 
own complete satisfaction on the scantiest 
circumstantial evidence, on concurrences of 
hearsay and suspicion. A leur insu all her 
acquaintances underwent this fiery ordeal, 
and offcen fared inlquitously, being unable 
to provide for their own defense. Already 
in her council -chamber had this judicial 
sovereign pronounced sentence of banish- 
ment from her favor upon Captain Fuller 
and most of his companions in arms. One 
by one, long ago, each of her brothers had. 
stood in that cruel dock, against whom the 
evidence had been more than sufficient. 
Only their gentleman-like behavior to their- 
sisters had reconunended them to mercy, 
and their sentence had been commuted to 
loss of respect, while they were retained in 
partial favor, as it were, on sufferance. 

A certain craft or method in Robert's 
madness amused his sisters in their playful 
moods. Reports of his desperate frolics in 
India and elsewhere and too palpable evi- 
dences of his extravagance reached the quiet 
house in Pedlington, together with printed 
scraps of general orders and copies of dis- 
patches attesting to his many and brilliant 
services. Foot-notes under the roll of hia 
regiment in the army list proclaimed his 
feats of valor. Ribbons and medals adorn- 
ed his manly breast. Since their return 
from India his regiment had been the envy 
of a camp, and Robert, the adjutant, had 
been complimented in* person by H.R.H. the 
conunander-in-chief ; so that although Mr. 
Browne had twice been constrained to sell 
money out of the Funds, to. pay his debts, 
Robert was in some sense an honor to his 
house. Lately this had been recognized by 
their bachelor uncle, the Squire, who had 
settled upon the hero an annuity of £200 
a year for life. Still he came home in a 
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threadbare shooting snit, with only a few 
shillings in his pocket, and his old tail-coat 
in a decrepit little valise. A very tame cat 
he appeared on these occasions, freqaenting, 
as he said, the ancestral hearth and tapping 
the paternal swipes. He also preferred the 
society of his sisters to that of the men at 
the cavalry d€p6t, went any where with the 
girls or staid at home with them, and fur- 
tively showed them his collection of photo- 
graphs, portraits of. strange ladies in mar- 
velous costumes; also among his arcana 
were curious little square pieces of paste- 
board inscribed with certain hieroglyphics 
and the printed address of a person whom 
he called "Nunky-punky." As this name 
was not at all familiar to them, and this 
confidence was invariably accompanied with 
a knowing wink, Nelly explained to Janet 
that " Nunky," etc., was a dealer in second- 
hand watches and mosaics. They were 
precluded &om consulting Frank or Albert 
on this doubtful topic, as the campaigner 
had previously bound them to secrecy. In 
short, without trespassing the bounds of 
strict propriety, he treated them with sin- 
gular confidence and loyal consideration. 
In return, they laughed at his penitential 
airs, said that he only staid at home to save 
his mess bills and shirk his duty, and that 
as soon as he could draw any more money 
he would be off to his dissolute comt>anion8, 
gambling and riding and drinking Cham- 
pagne instead of paying his debts. Nelly 
added her firm belief was that he had de- 
frauded that mythical relative whose gro- 
tesque cards he carried in the pocket where 
his watch ought to be. 

" With all your fsMilts, however, yon wick- 
ed old Robber," Nelly used to say — " with 
:all your faults, we love you still." 

And they were all glad to have him at 
home on Christmas-day, for his merry eyes 
'Oould always find something to twinkle at, 
and they seldom twinkled alone. Janet, as 
we know, though Robert knew it not, was 
particularly in need of s(»x^e one to cheer 
imd •enliven her solitude. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A MASKED BATTERY. 

On that same day of peace and good-will, 
at eight o'clock in the evening, dinner being 
disposed of and dessert placed upon the ta- 
ble, Mr. Browne rose, according to an ancient 



custom in his family, and proposed '^ Absent 
Mends!" 

The governor of the feast, to his wife, who 
observed him with those loving eyes of hers, 
looked pale and care-worn, but so stem and 
resolute a command did the brave old man 
exert over both features and feelings that 
all the others thought him gay and joyous. 

Now Robert also rose, so that the two 
gentlemen were on their legs at the same 
time. Robert read little, but remembered 
all that he read, and much of what he heard, 
and was forever quoting some poet or classic 
prose writer. Now closing one eye, andlook- 
ing round the table with the other, he amend- 
ed the toast, " * Friends, lovers, and country- 
men,' " he suggested — " especially those in- 
teresting persons in the middle." 

Mr. Browne gayly took him up. "Absent 
friends, lovers, and countrymen," he said« 
Then all the gentlemen stood up and drank 
the toast in honest port — ^port which had 
ripened under the quiet old house for twen- 
ty years and more. The ladies also sipped 
their wine pleasantly. 

Now, to the general surprise, Joan came 
forward. " Suppose," she said, "for a little 
novelty and a little novel interest, we were 
to give a name all round t" 

"Hear, hear! — name all round!" echoed 
the Robber. 

"Very good," responded Paterfamilias. 
" I have no doubt it will conduce to gener- 
al good feeling and mutual understanding." 
And he smiled at Mrs. Browne, who sat op- 
posite to him in her place at the head of the 
long table. She also perhaps looked rather 
nervous, but knew no cause for alarm ; and 
seeing her husband apparently cheered^ be- 
gan herself to look brighter. 

They sat at table, going round from left to 
right, thus : Mr. Browne, Joan, Albert, Nel- 
ly> Frank; Mrs. Browne, Blanche, Robert, 
Janet, Hubert, Miss Lyte. The elder lady^ 
had chosen Mr. Browne's left hand to avoid 
sitting with her back to the door, saying 
that the cool air from the hall would not 
hurt a gentleman's covered shoulders. But 
the chair on Mr. Browne's right had fallen 
to Joan, and the Robber ruthlessly whisper- 
ed to Janet that " Sister was sold again." 

"Now then," said Paterfamilias, in that 
happy vernacular so familiar to English 
ears — "now then, name, from left to right. 
I fear I can not give you the pleasure of a 
surprise. You will all have guessed rightly 
that I drank to the head of my family — ^to 
Uncle Robert, whose absence we aU regret." 
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"Thank you, Sir," Bobert the benefited 
cried out, with some relief, for he had pur- 
posed to name his benefactor himself, bnt 
considered that his father having done so 
released him from obligation, and left the 
field open to adventure. 

Every body was looking at Joan, who ev- 
idently sat nerving herself for an effort. 
" Being ancienty" she said, with a grim smile, 
^*and having no fear of being misunder- 
stood, I drank the health of a gentleman 
who very naturally admires our dear Janet, 
and makes no effort to conceal his admira- 
tion, and I am sore with a little encourage- 
ment would — " 

General disturbance and signs of disap- 
proval, in the midst of which Robert shouts, 
"Shame I shame! — ^namel nameP 

" Oh !" continues Joan, " if I am to be put 
down in this way, I decline to say any more, 
except that I always prefer gentlemen who 
have no mystery or secrecy about them — " 

"Name! name!'' cry Robert and Hubert 
in a breath. 

"Captain Fuller." 

Janet blushed angrily, but Nelly, leaning 
forward and staring at Joan across Albert's 
white waistcoat, said, " Why, my dear Joan, 
we have all seen through your little dissim- 
ulation long ago, and set you down for a 
dark gentleman who happens to be as sol- 
emn and taciturn as a judge." 

" Thunk you, Nelly," replied Joan, with a 
desperate effort to look amused, but losing 
her color perceptibly, and tightening her lips. 

" Order, ladies, if you please !" cried Al- 
bert, rising gallantly between the combat- 
ants; "T— ahem! — ^I, as you are all aware, 
am — a Cipher." 

" Hear, hear!" from the other young men. 

"I have, as I was about to say, many 
i^greeable acquaintances, and many — ahem! 
—amiable relatives, but no friends, absent 
or present, except my father and mother — ^ 

" No, no !" shouted the Robber, with com- 
ic indignation. 

"Excuse me, Robert," persisted Albert, 
gently — " no friends except the authors of 
my being." 

" Quite a Dodo Solitarius,^ remarked Frank ; 
and again general good humor began to pre- 
vail. 

" As to lovers," Albert continued, " I have 
mentioned to several attractive young la- 
dies that if other matters or negotiations of 
a matrimonial tendency should not turn out 
according to their wishes and expectations, 
and if they wiU favor me with a few lines 



to that effect, I should be proud to conduct 
them to the Hymeneal altar^ — ^" 

" Old polygamist !" interrupted Frank. 

"No, Frank," resumed the orator, "yow 
certainly should not misunderstand me." 
And Albert looked impressively at his cen- 
sor, as though he could say more an he 
would. But Frank was in no way perturb- 
ed. Then Albert resumed, with more care, 
" Out of four or ^ye young ladies to whom 
I may have addressed that observation — " 

" You said you hady just now," Frank calm- 
ly observed. 

" Out of four or five young ladies," poor 
Albert persisted, " to whom I have addressed 
that observation, or words to that effect — 
Let me see — ^" And he stood for a few 
seconds, bland, elegant, white-waistcoated, 
counting his propositions with the fingers 
of his right hand in the palm of his left. 
Having thus refreshed his memory, he pro^ 
ceeded : " Out of those ^yq^ two are already 
— ahem ! — more than brides," 

"Hear, hear!" shouted the Robber; and 
Mrs. Browne and all the young ladies pres- 
ent laughed. 

" And, as I should have said before," con- 
tinued Albert, carefiilly, and resolved not to 
be laughed into further inaccuracy, " if mat- 
ters relating to a prospective matrimonial 
alliance should not eventuate according to 
her wishes and expectations with either of 
the remaining three, and that wounded heart 
will intrust itself to my care, its owner will 
have no occasion to apply to me that ex- 
pression (of, I believe, Greek derivation) 
which Frank made use of, in his light and 
graceful manner, doubtless misunderstand- 
ing the tenor of my words." 

" But, my dear Albert," said his mother, 
smiling upon the panting orator, " what have 
all these revelations to do with the toast t" 

"My dear mother," he replied, "you are 
all so impatient ! Impetuosity, I may say, 
characterizes this age, this borough, even 
this happy and united family." (Again Mrs. 
Browne's watchful eye caught, or fancied 
that it caught, the shadow of some coming 
calamity on her husband's countenance. 
But Albert went on without apprehension.) 
" The ladies to whom I have ventured to al- 
lude, being either already more than brides" 
("Hear, hear!"), "or about to become the 
brides of happier men, can scarcely be spo- 
ken or thought of as my * lovers.' I have 
already explained that I am without absent 
friends.' Being, therefore, without absent 
friends or lovers, I drank — ahem — " 
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" Out with it, old Ciroumlocntioii I" cries 
Robert. 
i ** I plediired my eoantrymen." 

And A)b<^rt pat flown in the glow of rhe- 
torioal Buccesa^ ^viping his denuded brow 
with one of those tine cambric ^' hankshifs'' 
which poor little Janet had lavished her 
money and Ial>nr upon for him during those 
halcyon duya wbeu they had walked arm in 
arm of a momiug, like brother and sister 
dwelling togi!thi?r in unity. There were a 
dozen of them, at £4 168, per dozen ; and in 
the earner of each she had embroidered a 
Cipher so bcautii'uUy that Ludlam, Hill, or 
HorlMiroQgh nii^^lil have sold the handker- 
chi(*fs for a soyertHjyjn apiece. 

Nelly, being cuUwd upon in her turn, and 
having duJy blnsbi^d^ laughed, shrugged her 
pretty shojiidersj and put the tip of her 
toDgue out, observed to an orange on her 
plate that she draok to her lovers. 

"Now this is becoming too general," said 
FrnDk, riBJTif|, " I think it was a shame of 
Albert, coDsi tiering his years and wisdom, 
to begin it. NeUy may be excused for fol- 
lowing suit on account of the universality 
of her ta^te, I bt4ieve that's the correct 
expreBaion. I t^ll her she is like a comet, 
you kuow, which has a considerable follow- 
ing or tuilj but cuu not describe a regular 
orbit, or seem to do so, whichever may be 
the case with the stars." 

Here Frank paui*ed, and the Robber re- 
marked, parenthetically, for Nelly's comfort, 
that the Mtlky Way was supposed to con- 
sist entirely of cf^rnets. It was all one to 
Nelly. Sbe bad never heard of that lumi- 
DOUH track before. 

*^Thi6," resumed Frank, "has been a day 
of revelatToii«, I^>bert has already, during 
our afternoon rafiible, given us a most af- 
fecting narrative of three of Ma first loves; 
iiDd now — " 

* ' Order T ' E ohert exclaims ; " order ! Not 
three op' 

"I stand corrected," said Frank. "He 
con fcftftea to n o n c^ Kince Number Three. * Of 
his threfl first loves/ 1 should have said. And 
now Albert, our family Lothario, in graceful 
periotlfl^ and witli a touching melancholy, 
like the dying perfume of a crushed flower, 
admits that in tlie course of a long and la- 
borious career be baa contrived to spare five 
delicious momenta to love, and left three 
disco iiflolate hearts to bewail those engross- 
ing cflrp^'— here Frank paused, but nobody 
saw the joke, so he went on, with disgust — 
" which have snatched him firom their em- 



braces. Without any more palaver, then, I 
drank to Miss Ormsby." 

" Which f " asked Robert, lifting his glass. 

"Clara!" 

"Hear, hear!" the gentlemen all replied. 

"The White CamelUa," said Nelly, de- 
murely sipping her wine. 

"As lady-like a girl as any in Pedling- 
ton," remarked Mr. Browne, graciously. For 
still the stout old Briton held his ground. " 

" Proud of your approval. Sir," said Frank, 
again in quite a Christmas humor. "Now 
for it, mamma!" 

Mrs. Browne, like Nelly, showed a pretty 
little indisposition to confess, but at last 
said, in a low, clear voice, and with a piti- 
ful face, " I fear it may not be right. But 
you know it was the first glass of wine I 
drank since Grod took him. And I pledged 
our dear boy who is no longer on earth." 

Perhaps the good lady attributed so much 
of sadness and constraint as she saw in her 
husband's face to some recollection of this 
trial. As she spoke the memory of all went 
back to last Christmas - day, when Mrs. 
Browne had refused her annual glass of 
wine ; and back from that to a sadder day 
in the autumn of that year, when the news 
arrived that death had laid his silent finger 
upon a son of their house while a stranger 
in a foreign land. But they soon rallied. Fif- 
teen months will heal most domestic wounds. 
The bounteous Hours overlay old ruins with 
so many gracious growths of moss and herb 
and floweret. Or else the envious Hours, 
sullen at our old regrets, encumber their 
relics with new waste and loss and ruin, so 
that grief is swallowed up in grief, and the 
old regrets have lost their power to move us. 

" I am sure Mr. Key would not think it 
wrong, mamma," urged Nelly. " He invokes 
the saints, you know ; and I think he prays 
to the Virgin Mary." 

"Fie, fie, my dear I" said Mrs. Browne, 
holding up an admonitory finger. She was 
surprised to see no displeasure on the pale 
distraught face opposite to her, removed as 
it was by the whole length of the table, 
yet never absent from her tender observa- 
tion. 

Here Frank drawled out, as he cracked a 
filbert, " It would be rather good to tell old 
Marmaduke that mamma was penitent, and 
wanted absolution." And the horror-struck 
face of that minister presented itself to the 
imagination of his hearers, thus reviving 
their merriment. 

Blanche next in her turn naturally said 
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that she had pledged her absent htu^baiid, 
George Baily. And Robert, who happened 
at that moment to look toward his father, 
saw sach an expression of pain on his coun- 
tenance that he forgot all the funny things 
he was about to say. But attributing his 
father's emotion to the memory of the lost, 
and hoping to rouse him, he rallied, and re- 
solved to drive dull care away. 

Rising, and winking at Albert, he began : 
"I am no orator, as Brutus is. Nor*' (turn- 
ing to Frank) " have my manners Antinous's 
easy sway. I may have loved in days of 
yore, and may not. Heroes are but men — " 

" Oh, oh I" &om Frank and Albert. Scorn- 
ful laughter &om the girls. 

"As Frank Justly observes, however, I 
have already alluded to those attachments 
which were early lodged against my account 
in the bank of love." 

" Bravo I" cries Frank, generously forgiv- 
ing the marauder for having passed by his 
engrossing pun. 

" Since which period of juvenile misfor- 
tunes," continues Robert, " the insolence of 
Jacks-in-office, and ' the spurns that patient 
merit .of the unworthy takes,' have nearly 
driven the weary veteran to *his quietus 
make with a bare bodkin.' " 

"Shakspeare; Hamlet's soliloquy!" Al- 
bert gravely explains, proud of his acquaint- 
ance with the Elizabethan poets. 

Then the Robber, with a quaint grin at 
Albert, resumies : 

" The Sun of Kurrachee, however" ("Oh I 
oh! Hear!"), "that fiery luminary which 
floored me in the land of Vishnu, scorched 
the soldier's brain, but left his affections un- 
touched. And as a burned child dreads the 
fire, so a wounded heart shuns the wiles of 
alien sirens. Janet, my sympathetic gentle 
sister, is now enthroned where Sophonisba 
or one of the other two nameless ones wields 
the sceptre over Albert. No rival shall dis- 
place my peerless Janet." ("'Em — 'em!" 
from that young lady.) "But of friends 
and brothers in arms, men formidable in 
the battle-field, unweary in a campaign, but 
in peace quiet, gentlemanly men — ^" 

" So I should say," Frank interposes. 

" Quiet, gentlemanly men, of rather sed- 
entary habits than otherwise — " 

" Van John and 6cart^," Frank suggests. 

" Of rather sedentary and literary habits 
— of such friends I have a goodly company, 
whose absence from this paternal mahogany 
I deplore. These I pledged in the ancestral 
port, and also that little remnant of my hum- 



bler fellow-countrymen, the rank and file of 

the gallant ^th who survive the foeman's 

spear and the fiery darts of PhoBbus." 

" Quite a Marc Antony," says Fjrank, ap- 
provingly, as the warrior, sitting down, turns 
to his neighbor, and says, " Now for your se- 
cret, my Queen of Hearts." 

Janet makes a little movement as if about 
to speak ; then, catching a look of triumph 
in Joan's eye, changes her mind suddenly, 
and says, " I wanH tell." 

Her nature and habit, though not con- 
fiding, were utterly truthfuL In a diflS- 
culty evasion never occurred to her mind. 
And it was by reckoning on her straightfor- 
ward habit that Joan had calculated on 
dragging her secret to light. 

"Come, my dear!" said mamma, encour- 
aging her. 

"Let pussy's head peep out," said Mr. 
Browne, kindly, and looking at her with 
unusual interest. " Let pussy's head peep 
out. What color is it f " 

Looking at her father, she was struck with 
the earnest, anxious gaze he was directing 
toward her. She really wished to speak out 
candidly; but Sister's hard cold eye, and- 
clouds of chaff or expostulation darkening 
the prospect, drove her within herself. 
Again she said, "No ; I wonH tell." 

"It's my turn now," blurted out Hubert. 
" And if a girl doesn't like to tell who she is 
thinking about, I don't see why she should 
be bullied. But I'll tell you all who / drank 
to : Mr. Lane, the jolliest fellow I ever knew, 
and best friend I ever had. And if you'll 
pass the decanter. Sir, I'll give him another 
bumper." 

At this point Janet's hand slipped under 
the table, and catching Hubert's as he sat 
down, squeezed it with ecstasy. 

"Take another yourself, I suppose yon 
mean," replied papa. The good man was 
holding out vigorously, for his wife's and 
children's sake, and perhaps also in court- 
esy tcr his guest. "But the bottle goes 
round the other way, my boy." 

"The Black Tulip," said Nelly, sipping 
her wine. We have before mentioned the 
quaint love of contrast which induced her 
to confer this title upon Mr. Lane. 

"I should not call Mr. Lane exactly 'a 
jolly fellow,' Hubert," said his mother ; " al- 
though your regard for him does you credit." 

" But he w a jolly fellow," urged Hubert. 
" He taught me to row properly and to swim. 
I should never have won that medal but for 
him. And you should see the boys' faces up 
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at his class ! Instead of looking cowed and 
stapid) as we used to do with Doctor Old- 
ham, they all look as jolly as sand-hoys." 

" Ahem !" Albert argned — " may I inqoiie 
whether hilariousness (if there is such a 
word ; and I beg Hubert to observe that I 
have no desire to carp, but that I ask for 
information, not being myself a scholar of 
profound erudition) — ^is hilariousness jMir- 
tieularly conducive to scholarship V 

" I don^t know," Hubert replied. " Pull- 
ing a long face over a sum won't make the 
answer come right. I know that" 

" No," said Albert, smiling with an air of 
absolute conviction ; " no : certainly not" 

But as the question hovered about the 
domain of social ethics, Frank was moved 
to assert himself and maintain his autoc- 
racy. "I have a great regard for Lane 
myself," he said — ** a very great regard. 
Indeed, I asked him to dine here to-day." 
(Janet furtively started.) " But his consti- 
tution seemed to require a severe course of 
chanting and psalm-singing, and he is gone 
up to what they call * A Retreat,' at the house 
of a parson in London, a friend of Key's, quite 
a horse-doctor at that sort of treatment, I 
should say. And with all due respect to 
Hubert's mature judgment and penetration, 
I think Lane is, like most religious men, of 
rather a melancholy turn, and as proud as 
Lucifer." 

The revelation of Mr. Lane's proceedings 
and the profundity of Frank's observations 
induced a pensive pause, after which the 
Robber said, "Not being posted in the bi- 
ography of Lucifer, my son Berty, you may 
consider yourself shut up by the family Or- 
acle. But you're right about not pulling a 
long face. A man who looks as if he were 
going to be hanged for sheep-stealing will 
in all probability terminate his career in 
that agreeable manner." 

In consideration of their dislike to new 
Acts generally, Robert's legal brothers pass- 
ed over this little inaccuracy in hiif argu- 
, ment. It was -only a trifling anachronism: 
hanging had been the penalty for that fel- 
ony up to the year of grace 1835. Then Mr. 
Browne, turning to the lady on his left, said, 
with forced gayety, 

" Last, but not by any means least. What 
absent Mend held the place of honor in 
Miss Lyte's regard f " 

It now appeared that an unmarried lady 
of maturer years than Janet or Nelly might 
feel embarrassed at such a question. Miss 
Lyte visibly hesitated, and manifested dis- 



tress. Then looking round the table with 
an appealing glance, but avoiding Mr. 
Browne's eye, she said, " It may be well in 
the end, though it is very painful to me to 
speak plainly now. And I beg you all to 
remember that * charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins.' " A silence fraught with won- 
der fell upon them all. Then the lady went 
on : " Unlike Albert, who has so many rela- 
tives and so few friends, you must remem- 
ber that while I have many kind and excel- 
lent friends (among whom I hope always to 
reckon all of you), I have only one relative 
living ; and I not unnaturally drank to my 
absent nephew, Bedford Lyte." 

The pallor of Mr. Browne's countenance 
became absolutely livid. Mrs. Browne stared 
at him, and quaked with fear. Blanche 
flushed with anger. Nelly pouted, and 
turned her glass upside down in her plate. 
The young men preserved an ominous si- 
lence. 

The hostess, after a few moments' un- 
availing terror, caught her guesf s eye, rose; 
and the ladies quitted the room. 

Albert bowed them out with stately cere- 
mony, closed the door noiselessly, and re- 
turned daintily to his chair. But no sooner 
was he seated than Mr. Browne, with his 
most artificial smile, made them a silent bow 
and also left the room. 

"By Jove!" said Robert, "I thought the 
poor old dad would have had another fit. 
How suddenly she unmasked her guns! 
Berty, my boy, cut up and see whether the 
governor's in the drawing-room, and bring 
us word what's going on." 

Hubert withdrew. 

"What can be her gamef" the Robber in- 
quired of Frank. 

"Gamef" repeated Frank, savagely, and 
with a furious gesture. " Game f Why, to 
fetch this scamp back from the Antipodes, 
make a will in his favor, and set some spec- 
ulating attorney on to contest Captain 
Lyte's. A pretty fellow to cram down all 
our throats on a Christmas-day 1 I wish 
Balbry had killed the confounded rascal !" 

Now Albert felt some inexplicable desire 
to take this prodigal's part. " Perhaps," he 
timidly suggested — " perhaps Miss Lyte may 
be of opinion that her nephew has already 
suffered enough in loss of fortune and repu- 
tation for his share in a certain deplorable 
transaction." 

" Serve him right," retorted Frank. " His 
share, indeed !" 

"And you will allow me to observe, 
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'*aUE SAYS THAT BKDVOBD LTTS KEVEB BAN AW^AT WITH XLXANOB AT ALL." 



Frank/' Albert continned, waxing warm 
with his subject, "that possibly — ^mind, I 
decline to say more than possibly — the lady 
may have been partially to blame.*' 

"Shame! shame P shouted the Robber, 
more than half in fun, and hoping to pro- 
voke a quarrel between Albert and Frank. 

"Excuse me, Robert," replied Albert, 
roused by opposition. " I am not aware that 
any member of this family ever saw Bedford 
Lyte, or had any reason to think ill of him 
until that catastrophe happened. He bore 
an excellent repute at Harrow. The con- 



test between Baily and him was a fair issue, 
fought openly before the whole school; and* 
no doubt Baily tried to thrash him, though 
he unfortunately failed. Dr. Phelps and 
Captain Fuller and Mr. Key were all his 
friends, and if I am not mistaken there is a 
Latin proverb implying that a man's friends 
afford some indication to his character. So 
far we can n ot fairly condemn Ly te. But we 
all did see the young lady. We know that 
her home was distasteful to her; and we 
may have noticed a certain ease in her man- 
ner with gentlemen." 
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Frank now broke in angrily. "This is 
what I call a mean, cowardly attack/' he 
said; "trying to take away the character 
of a beaatiful and innocent girl, as Miss 
Baily certainly wcu, when she has come to 
grief and has no one to defend her." 

"I beg your pardon, Frank," rejoined the 
elder. "I only wish to hold the balance 
evenly between two persons. Wrong there 
was. Why should we put it all into one 
scale f Do we know any thing for cer- 
tain!" 

"No one ever denied that that fellow se- 
duced and deserted her," said Frank. 

" Nor do I positively deny it," said Al- 
bert. " Indeed, I admit that he has allowed 
judgment to go by default. And Baily has 
always implied that he was guilty. But 
I think, Frank, that as a partner in a legal 
firm of some standing, you might hesitate to 
condemn a man without positive evidence, 
and on the report of an enemy. And this 
I mil say, while we are discussing a subject 
painful to us all : I should be very sorry for 
a sister of mine to be as easy in her manner 
with gentlemen as Miss Baily was." 

" Hear I he ar I" cried the marauder, thun- 
dering on tlie table with his knuckles, and 
iiiakj f jf» all the f^litsses jingle. " A most out- 
rageous little liirt she was!" 

Albert Lad already said more than he 
wiahfrcl to suy, though on mature reflection 
iluriiijyr tbe last ft5W weeks he had concluded 
that Bedford Lyte had been served with 
scanty jtistit^e, and that there remained an- 
other version of the old sad story which it 
would be well for all persons concerned to 
hear. From first to last it had been taken 
for grnuted that the absent man was charge- 
able with Mim Bjiily^s ruin. He had suffer- 
ed severely in cimsequence, though the a 
priori evident© was against the general ver- 
dict. The Bali js^ father and son, had main- 
tained an impenetrable reserve on the sub- 
ject. Kf>r had Lady Balbry, the mother of 
the unfortunate baronet, spoken; though 
by proving Lyte's guilt she might have 
clears il her Boir« reputation; and the Bai- 
lys uii^ht in the same way have justified 
the severity of Captain Lyte's wOl. But 
Albert roiiuiiiuMl silent, and surprised at his 
oWn jirtini^roua advocacy of a detested name ; 
and presently Hubert returned, with a flush- 
ed connteuauce, 

" Here's a go !" observed that scion of a 
legal houfte. '■^ Jliss Lyte is telling them a 
floe coek-and~a-bull story up stairs; or else 
the story wo have always believed is a pack 



of lies. She says that Bedford Lyte never 
ran away with Eleanor at aU ; that Sir Thom- 
as Balbry had more to do with her ruin than 
any one else. And the old lady took hold 
of my jacket, and made me stay to listen to 
her. And she has shown them all a letter 
from Lady Balbry which has made them be- 
lieve every word she says." 

" Did you see it f " Robert asked. 

" Yes ; but I hadn't a chance of reading 
it. Blanche and Janet were poring over it 
together, and Blanche is as pale as a ghost." 

." Is the governor up stairs f " asked Frank. 

"No," Hubert replied. "But the worst 
of it is, Janet vows she will give all her for- 
tune to that Bedford Lyte as soon as she 
comes of age." 

" I'm hanged if she does," says Frank, with 
considerable emphasis, and leaves the room, 
grinding his teeth. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



BITER BIT. 



" Sit down," said Mr. Browne, when Frank 
came into his private office, quivering all 
over with rage. But the son's fury was at 
once calmed by the pale anguish of his fa- 
ther's face. 

" I suppose," Mr. Browne said, " you have 
not yet heard that the offices of Baily, 
Blythe, and Baily are closed f " 

Frank had not heard even a word in 
warning of such a catastrophe. But the 
blow was so sudden that he said nothing. 

"Nor that your nice brother-in-law has 
squandered every penny of his wife's for- 
tune, and left the country f " 

Frank winced at this. 

" And laid himself open to actions for con- 
spiracy and fraud t" 

" How so t" Frank asked. 

But Mr. Browne went on with his griev- 
ous catechism. " Nor that the £500 which 
I had laid by for Hubert's outflt is gone f " 

"Hang it!" Frank ejaculated, involunta- 
rily. At this little outbreak a sickly smile 
played for a moment over the father's face, 
but immediately gave place to the settled 
expression of pain. 

"Nor," he continued — "nor that Blanche 
had no more right to the fortune which 
she has lost than I have to the crown 
jewels ?" 

" What matters that ?" asked the son, sav- 
agely. 
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"Nor," hie father went on — "nor that 
Janet holds her fortune, or the title to it, 
entjirely on the sufferance of Bedford Lyte f " 

Again Frank ground his white teeth to- 
gether, and scowled in silence. 

"In short," Mr. Browne resumed, gasp- 
ing, " General Lyte, the captain's father, ex- 
ecuted two mllSy one faulty, the other per- 
fect. The Bailys suppressed the latter test- 
ament, which was a fao- simile of the fol:- 
mer, without a flaw, and allowed, or, I fear, 
encouraged. Captain Lyte to set aside the 
former, and to hequeath the fortime in 
"which he had only a life -interest to your 
sisters. The suppressed will, leaving the 
whole fund to Bedford Lyte at his uncle's 
death, was kept by the Bailys, and offered 
only the other day to that young man for a 
pecuniary consideration, to avert their ruin. 
Either in a flt of drunken spleen with the 
Bailys, or in some wild freak of generosity, 
the heir thrust that document, the title- 
deed of his fortune, into your brother-in- 
law's fire, and three adult witnesses saw it 
utterly destroyed." 

" Hurrah !" cried Frank, feeling at the be- 
ginning of this revelation dismayed and dis- 
comfited, but suddenly by the last disclos- 
nre relieved of an insupportable weight of 
ignominy and distress. 

" How do you know all this, Sirf ' he ask- 
ed, curious to ascertain the sources of his f§r 
thor's information, but knowing well that 
the astute old lawyer would not have ac- 
cepted this marvelous tale on any thing 
short of absolute demonstration. 

" How f" his father repeated, with severity. 
"Did I ever believe in Will -o'- the- wisps f 
Have I not always regretted that will of 
Captain Lyte's, and felt that it would have 
been better for my children to share and 
fare alike f" 

"You have. Sir," replied Frank, anxious 
as £eu: as his own emotion would permit not 
to aggravate his father's distress. " Yet you 
will admit that it is natural and proper for 
me to be able to refer to the evidence on 
which my belief in these strange events is 
to be founded." 

"The papers will be found sorted and 
docketed in No. 7 of my private drawers, un- 
der the letter L," Mr. Browne replied. And 
Frank could not avoid a suspicion that his 
father spoke as if he were giving directions 
to be carried out in case of his unexpected 
death. " In the mean time you may as well 
read this. It is full of undesigned evi- 
dence of a valuable and singular character." 



And the father handed a bulky letter to the 
son, and sat listlessly thrumming on the ta- 
ble with his fingers, and staring vacantly at 
Frank's face, over which a succession of 
changes came and went as he read. The 
letter ran as follows : 

"Honored Sir, — Being an old servant, Jo- 
seph Foot by name, of 1^. Baily senior, and 
formerly not unknown to you, when I served 
the late Captain Lyte at Boxwood ViUa, 
near Pedlington, I make bold to appeal to 
you for a just compensation, which I hesi- 
tate to ask of Mrs. Greorge. In the year 
1850, after serving Mr. Baily for four years 
as upper footman, or groom of the cham- 
bers, I married a young person as was 
lady's-maid to Miss Eleanor. Mr. George 
since done me the kindness to make me 
office messenger. But Mrs. Foot, she lefb 
me — " 

(Here the editor of these memoirs omits 
some unpresentable matter, which, however, 
appeared to affect Frank's mind, as he pe- 
rused it, with a sense of the horrible reali- 
ty of that which his father had so abruptly 
disclosed. Then the following passages oc- 
curred.) 

" Mr. Bedford Lyte, honored Sir, is said to 
have abducted Miss Eleanor. Many a half 
sovereign Mr. Bedford have given me, if I 
do not make too bold. He never took Miss 
E. away. Sir. Mr. George, he put the let- 
ter that Mr. Bedford wrote from Ba^le in 
her way. He wrote for his money, honored 
Sir, that Mr. Greorge used to draw for him 
from the India House. ' His own words was, 
*Tell no one my address, and bum this 
when read. As my uncle has thought prop- 
er to drive me into solitude, I wish to be 
alone until I can cut out for. myself a path 
through the hard rock, and make friends 
among those who, like myself, are traveling 
in desert places.' Mr. George threw the let- 
ter in the drawing-room fender, careless 
like. I was going to pick it up, when he 
tells me to mind my own business, and not 
pry into things which don't concern me. 
Which I had no mind for to do. But seeing 
that Mr. Greorge was plotting like, I made 
bold to step up stairs between the courses 
and look at the letter. And when Miss El- 
eanor came up from dinner she saw Mr. Bed- 
ford's handwriting, and read the letter too. 
That is how she knew where Mr. Bedford 
was. She had not heard from him since 
he had the difference with the captain and 
went away. Mrs. Foot, as was lady's-maid 



do 
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to Miss Eleanor, can tell, and has often told 
me, honored Sir, when I saw her (and begged 
of her to leave that handsome villa and re- 
turn to her hnmble home) that Miss EleanoY 
had been wild to know where Mr. Bedford 
had gone. She was to have been his wife, as 
no doubt you know, Sir ; but when Mr. Bed- 
ford found out that she was not Miss Baily 
at all, he was too proud to marry her, being 
a real gentleman as he was. We knew all 
about it. Sir. We often asked Mrs. Gam- 
midge (housekeeper) who Miss E. was. But 
Mrs. G. only said that Miss E. was three 
years old when she arrived in Russell 
Square, six months after her master's mar- 
riage, and that she seemed strange even 
With Mrs. BaUy, though she was so like mis- 
tress that we aU knew who was her mam- 
ma. Whoherpapa was /had my suspicion, 
honored Sir ; but it did not become me to 
talk. How any person with a knowledge 
of fisionnomy can have thought Miss El- 
eanor Mr. George's sister is hard to tell. 
Next day, after reading that 'letter, when 
her papa (as she called him) and Mr. Greorge 
\^as at the office. Miss E. drove off to the 
terminus with her trunk. Mrs. Foot was 
with her, and saw her take a through ticket 
to Basle, and came back without her, for 
Miss E. never came home again. And, hon- 
ored Sir, you may hear the truth from the 
Dowager Lady Balbry, who lives at Myrtle 
Dell, near Cork. 

" I make bold to put you in mind, honor- 
ed Sir, that Mrs. Foot come back to me only 
a few days ago, with expensive habits, as 
certainly very handsome and elegant she 
is, but without the £250 which Mr. George 
promised to give her, and which it does not 
become me to ask of Mrs. George. 

"And now I proceed. Last Thursday 
evening, only a few minutes after Mr. Lay 
and the junior clerks had left, Mr. Bedford 
he comes to our office — ^' 

At these words Frank started, as if out of 
a horrid dream, and saw his father staring 
at him with those dull leaden eyes, and still 
thrumming listlessly on the table between 
them. 

" That scoundrel in England !" exclaimed 
Frank. 

" It seems so. Head on," said the old man. 

"But who was Eleanor's father, thenf 
asked Frank. 

" Captain Lyte." 

" And her mother f 

"The lady who afterward became Mrs. 
Baily. Read on." 



Frank uttered one long reflective whistle, 
and then returned to the letter, which pro- 
ceeded thus : 

"I did not recognize Mr. Bedford just at 
first, for the gas was turned out in the clerks^ 
office, and there was only one lighted candle 
on Mr. George's table. He had a great beard 
too, and seemed older and more care-worn. 
Belike he had come from Germany, as he 
did once before three years since, to renew 
a mortgage, as I understood, or to pay some 
interest on it. But this time, I know, he 
came to redeem the mortgage on Miss Lyte's 
life. He had the thousand pounds in his 
hand. Perhaps you don't know, honored 
Sir, that he had borrowed that thousand 
pounds when he came of age, and had 
bought an annuity with it for a certain lady 
whose name is not mentioned now. Mr. 
George said, and put it in the deed (so the 
law stationer told me), that Mr. Green lent 
the money. Mr. Green ! There was no such 
person. It was a dummy that Mr. George 
and his father used to pretend to be a live 
person, to do things which they didn't hard- 
ly like to do of themselves. 

" Well, when poor Mr. Bedford brought out 
his thousand pounds, which I dare say he 
had worked hard enough and stinted him- 
self to save, Mr. George said he was very sor- 
ry, but Mr, Green had foreclosed a week before. 
Then Mr. Bedford he caught Mr. George by 
the neckerchief, and shook him this way and 
that till all Mr. George's arms and legs was 
flying about the office anyhow. I never 
seed such capers cut in my bom days, hon- 
ored Sir. A-gasping and a-choking and 
a-spluttering, Mr. George gurgled out, * I-I-I 
could no -no -not help it. Phe-phe-phe- 
phelps let me sup-pup-pup-pose you were in 
Grerman-erman-erman-ee.' And I did think 
Mr. George would never have got Germany 
out of his mouth without choking. Then 
Mr. Bedford left off for a moment, but direct- 
ly Mr. George began again to say, * Gre-gre- 
gre-gre,' Mr. Bedford shook him again, and 
hurled him into the comer, where he tum- 
bled over his own chair, and lay in a most 
ridiculous posture. 

" Old Mr. Baily, honored Sir, hearing the 
noise — as well he might, for it was like two 
chimney-pots a -tumbling down stairs — 
opens the double doors between his room 
and Mr. George's, and seeing Mr. Bedford 
(looking awful, and shouting out ' Liar !' to 
Mr. George), slips backs as nimble as nim- 
ble, and locks both doors again, and pops his 
head out of window, and calls ' Police ! po- 
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MB. BBDFOBD 8U00K HIM AGAIN, Ain> HUBLBD HIM INTO THK OOBNBB." 



lice !' And in less than a minute np comes 
a policeman and a commissioner. 

" Mr. George — ^I will say lie is good in a 
difficulty — ^had picked himself and his chair 
up, and was sitting on it. ' Oh, policeman,' 
he says, ' and you, Edwards' (that is the com- 
missioner), 'just be good enough to step into 
the outer office and sit down for a few min- 
utes. I wish you presently to witness a 
signature for my client here, as the clerks 
are gone home.' The policeman looks sus- 
piciously at Mr. Bedford, who stood terrible 
on the hearth-rug; while Mr. George's hair 



and his collar and tie was all askew. But 
out they goes. And I staid inside the door 
to protect Mr. Greorge, honored Sir, for I did 
think Mr. Bedford might kill him, as you 
know he kUled some one else whose name 
is not mentioned now. 

" Then Mr. George begins speaking very 
low. 'Give me your I O U for two thou- 
sand pounds, or give me that thousand 
down and your I O U for another thou- 
sand, and Janet Browne's fortune shall be 
yours as soon as you can prove a will.' 

'' ' How V exclaims Mr. Bedford, staring at 
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him; and looking amazed, but not at all 
pleasant. 

*^ Then Mr. George tells him that his grand- 
father, the general, executed a second will 
because the first was faulty ; that the will 
which Captain Lyte had set aside (thinking 
it the only one) was waste paper, and that 
the captain's will was worse than waste pa- 
per, as the general's last will and testament, 
perfect, and signed and witnessed all in due 
form, was now in a drawer in old Mr. Baily's 
escritory, and should be produced and proved 
at once if Mr. Bedford would just hand over 
that thousand and the I O U. The will, he 
said, was the same, word for word, as the 
one set aside, and left him (Mr. Bedford) sole 
heir to the whole property if his uncle should 
die without legal issue, as he had done. 

"/ was surprised, honored Sir, to hear 
that two young ladies so much thought of 
and admired as Mrs. George Baily and Miss 
Janet Browne might lose their fortunes 
with a stroke of Mr. Bedford's pen. But 
Mr. George he quite thought Mr. Bedford 
would give in, and looks him hard in the 
face, as bold as brass. 

"Mr. Bedford also looks hard at him, 
and seems to be puzzled for a while ; and I 
didn't know which way he was going to 
decide. Presently he speaks very slow and 
deliberate, as if he was reading out of a 
book. 

"*In short,' he says, 'you kept a worth- 
less docimient for my uncle to set aside, and 
80 play into your hands, and a valid one for 
me to avail myself of, and 80 play into your 
hands, at the expense of his innocent lega- 
tees.' 

" ' And how about my interest in my wife's 
fortune f ' asks Mr. George. 

" * I can just see far enough into your mean 
rascality,' Mr. Bedford answers, ' to feel sure 
that you have spent all tJuit before making 
me this iniquitous offer; or else that you 
have some private information which makes 
you think it impossible to keep the secret of 
the second will any longer. But you say 
that document is in the next room. Let 
me see it before I decide.' 

"Then Mr. George gets up briskly and 
gives the usual three knocks at Mr. Baily's 
door, and, after a few whispered words be- 
tween them two, old Mr. Baily, trembling 
from head to foot, comes in with the open 
deed in his hand, and, keeping pretty near 
his own door, hands it to Mr. George, who 
hands it over to Mr. Bedford. He glanced 
rapidly down every page of it, and groaned 



aloud when he came to the general's signal- 
ture at the end. Then he says, ' You two 
gentlemen have robbed (excuse me, I mean 
deprived) my grandfather in his grave of 
his bequest to me, and my uncle of his hon- 
or on the verge of the grave. I, too, have 
done you a wrong, which doubtless you have 
found it hard to forgive. Now, at last, let 
us make some atonement, and wrong no one 
else.' 

"Then Mr. Bedford with his own hand 
and foot thrust the deed, the general's will, 
which was a fortune to him, into the fire, 
while old Mr. Baily and Mr. George too 
seemed so surprised that they only stood 
and stared at him. The dull fire kindled 
up and burned the deed, and lit up Mr. Bed- 
ford's face a-stooping over it. And it was 
like the face of Michael the Archangel in 
the picture at the National Gallery. 

"Then he was going, without another 
word or a look at lilr. George or the old gen- 
tleman. But catching my eye, and remem- 
bering all of a sudden who I was, he put his 
hand on me kindly and said, 'What, Foot! 
you here 1' because, you know. Sir, I was in 
the house, not in the office, when liiiss Elea- 
nor was at home. So he puts his hand on my 
arm — an awftQ hand to get hit by, but quite 
kind — and he looks hard at me and says, 
' What, Foot ! are you honest yet V ' I hope 
so. Sir,' I replies, not quite comfortable in my 
mind on account of Mrs. Foot and Mr. George. 
Then he gives me a pound. Nothing won't 
tie up hi8 purse as long as there's a pound in 
it. And off he walks, jerking open the door 
suddenly, and, I suspect, finding the police- 
man pretty close to it ; for I heard him laugh 
and say, ' Quite a cammer-obscura, isn't it, 
policeman f meaning as they was in the 
dark outer office peeping through the key- 
hole at us that had the fire-light, such as it 
was, and the candle in Mr. George's room. 

"That is all, honored Sir. I shall not 
open my mouth about the will that Mr. Bed- 
ford burned ; and I hope you v^ill make me 
the compensation Mr. George promised for 
the wrong he done me. 

" Your humble servant, 

"Joseph Foot." 

" A strange story ! Is it true f " said Frank. 

Mr. Browne only nodded. 

"We must shut this fellow's mouth," 
Frank urged. 

Again Mr. Browne nodded, with a sickly 
smile. 

"It would never do to let Blanche hear 
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this blackguard'^ story, after being robbed 
of her fortune and deserted." 

Still Ms father continued to smile in a 
horrible manner. 

"There's one drop of consolation in it all," 
insisted Frank: "between them all, they 
have managed to make a beggar of that 
mad devil, Bedford Lyte." 

Mr. Browne, still smiling, only gasped, 
with livid lips. 

Meanwhile the ladies were sitting silent 
and depressed in the drawing-room. The 
day of "peace on earth and good-will to- 
ward men" had ended in dissension, dispute, 
and angry feeling, hardly allayed and ill sui>- 
pressed, when slowly but simultaneously a 
sense of something horrible crept over them 
alL 

Staggering, confused footsteps came up 
the stairs, paused at the top, then passed 
the drawing-room door, with one dull thump 
' against the panel. 

Bepressing a sudden faintness, Mrs. Browne 
hurried out. The girls flocked after her. 

The Robber at the head, Frank and Albert 
at the feet, bore a rigid form along the pas- 
sage. It was the body of a man, stretched 
npon a shutter. They opened a door at the 
end of the passage, entered the chamber and 
laid it on the bed. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

ORIANA. 

It was the second morning after Christ- 
mas-day, the weather still clear and keen, 
the air bracing, slumbering Nature smiling 
in her frosty robe of sparkling silver, like 
an expectant bride, confident of the coming 
spring. The Parliamentary train, which 
faced the rising sun as it sped out of Lon- 
don through the hills and dales of many- 
featnred Kent, bore Mr. Lane, among other 
toilers, in a third-class carriage, or "roll- 
ing pen," as Frank Browne denominated 
that style of conveyance. The school-mas- 
ter was not above the society of his fel- 
low-workmen, and though free enough with 
his shillings, and his sovereigns too, for 
that matter, as Joseph Foot had implied, 
grudged the additional fare for the mere 
temporary use of a padded seat in a first- 
class carriage. When Frank caused his val- 
^ble person to be transported from one sec- 
tion of the country to another, you would 



have taken him for a Russian magnate or 
the heir to an English dukedom, so provi- 
dent and tasteful were his traveling ap- 
pointments, and so ambrosial his person. 
He carried vaguely about him the air of 
having left his mail phaeton with a groom 
and valet to follow by the ordinary train, 
he himself always traveling " express." You 
could almost fancy the hypothetical groom 
and valet — ^that is to say. Valet and Groom 
— ^traveling first class, ordinary, and tippinjg 
the guard a splendid shilling to connive at 
their Havana cigars. Yet all such creations 
would have been airy and unsubstantial; 
and Frank was invariably voyaging at the . 
expense of a client. But Mr. Lane traveled 
third class by the Parliamentary train, 
reading a dog*s-eared Tauchnitz novel, and 
smoking a cracked china pipe, and drinking 
a glass of stale beer with an artillery-man at 
the Rochester station. 

He was hurrying back to Pedlington, 
having at his " Retreat" in London, which 
was only an attic in the parsonage of a city 
rector, received an important letter from 
Frank, and considering that it required im- 
mediate attention. It had also been agreed 
upon between Mr. Lane and his spiritual ad- 
viser that he should visit Miss Lyte once 
more before that lady left Mr. Browne's 
house, and that incidentally he should be- 
have in such a way to a certain young lady 
as to convince her that he could not by any 
but the most remote possibility become a 
suitor for her hand. 

When speaking of the gentleman's spir- 
itual adviser we allude to the new rector of 
Pedlington, not to the London divine with 
whom Mr. Lane had been sojourning. Yet 
we may be tolerably sure that whatever 
couasel he had received in the former place 
would not have been weakened or impaired 
during his brief absence. Having given in 
his adhesion to the advice concerning his 
behavior to Janet Browne, he had hit upon 
a grim and savage way of executing it —one 
suited to his humor. Nor was he sorry of 
the excuse for acting upon it rapidly, lest 
perchance his resolution might fail, though 
his friends wisely considered that a little 
absence and delay would soften the inci- 
dence of the blow, and cause the dealing of 
it to be less difficult. Their wisdom was 
caviare to Mr. Lane. He fumed and raved at 
all procrastination. 

The absence of his ancient and constant 
companion in rain and sunshine had been sin- 
cerely deplored by Mr. Lane^ and (previous 
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to that strange Simday evening^s interview 
with Janet, when in lier gjxlish petulance 
she had provoked him to ask for it) had 
seriously puzzled him. Once since then he 
had aaked Huhert whether it happened to 
he lying ahout any where at his father's 
house, hut had hegged him not to mention 
it to others, as the matter was wholly un- 
important. Janet had surprised her hroth- 
er hunting for it in the rack and in the 
wash-house, where wet umhrellas, left to 
dry, were sometimes forgotten. Knowing 
well what was the ohject of his search, she 
yet asked him, with a clear innocent face, 
and he told her it was the great gamp, the 
loss of which had caused his friend to suffer 
from rheumatism in the shoulder and neu- 
ralgia in the feice and neck. Janet ran up 
to her room and cried, but not before Hu- 
bert had seen the generous blush with which 
she turned away. ^^And didn't she blush 
when I told her you had caught the rheu- 
matism from getting wetf that's all!" ex- 
plained the pupil, adding, '' I suppose she 
was thinking of that day when we first met 
on the river, and all the chaff there waa 
about it;" for he had no suspicion where 
the instrument in question was concealed. 
But Janet clung tenaciously to her purpose 
and the gamp, and Mr. Lane said no more 
about it. After that time he knew that she 
was keeping his former retainer in mysteri- 
ous durance, and felt that such a proceeding 
on the part of a young lady was, to say the 
least of it, unique and noticeable. More- 
over, this secret, lying perdu, so to speak, 
between these two persons of opposite sexes, 
had caused a dangerous and mysterious sym- 
pathy, or rapp&rtf to grow up between them. 
And upon the whole I should recommend 
any young lady of my family or acquaint- 
ance not to conceal a gentleman's umbrella 
surreptitiously, lest the owner should prove 
to be a man less chivalrous and gentle than 
Mr. Lane. Some inexperienced young gen- 
tlemen have b^n known to become quite 
confident and foolishly elated at a similar 
trespass of conventional limits by fair ex- 
perimentalists. 

The train deposited our wayfarer on the 
Pedlington platform at half past eight in the 
morning, and he walked forthwith to the 
Bectory, reading Frank's letter for the twen- 
tieth time as he walked. He certainly did 
read that letter more often than necessity 
or prudence could have required ; and had 
Mr. Lane been a coxcomb, the sweet that 
was in it might have drowned the bitter. 



But, as it was, the cup contained a bittef 
draught, though still there was sweetness 
in it, and he drank it and drained it dry. 
Let us read it over his shoulder as he waU» 
and reads. 

"My dear Lane" (it ran), — "It is very 
fortunate you did not dine with us to-day 
(Christmas -day, though it is now verging 
on 'to-morrow'), as I wanted you to dp. 
For sdl of us except my father the day be- 
gan well enough, but has ended most miser- 
ably for alL The morning post had brought 
my father the astounding news that Baily, 
Blythe, and Baily (Blanche's husband and 
father-in-law, you know) had fculed. How 
or why we as yet have no notion. He kept 
the secret to himself till after dinner, and 
then only confided it, along with more dis- 
closures of the strangest character, to me as 
his partner. But the strain had been too 
much for the old boy. Fortunately he had 
told me all first ; then another attack of epi- 
lepsy came on, and nearly took him off. The 
worst (or nearly the worst) of it is that all 
Blanche's fortune is gone. Owing to some 
most improper arrangement between Mr. 
Baily and the late Captain Lyte, only a mere 
song was settled uxK)n poor Blanche, and 
that is all she has left. And the governor 
has lost the £500 which he had allowed 
them to invest for Hubert's benefit. I as- 
sure you I feel five years older already. Bai- 
ly seems to have acted with incredible faith- 
lessness, and what, I fear, we must consider 
deliberate villainy. It is a double blow to 
me ; for you know I rather stand upon my 
estimate of character; and I always sup- 
ported Baily (who, like Sappho, has had his 
detractors), and came down heavily upon 
that infernal rascal Bedford Lyte, who, I 
must admit, has lately made some atone- 
ment for his villainy. 

" Miss Lyte also, you will be surprised to 
hear, thought proper to behave in the most 
unkind and unfriendly manner, fulfilling in 
our case the proverbial concurrence of mis- 
fortimes. She drank her precious nephew's 
health, and took his part to onr faces : a fel- 
low who, I think I told you, yan away vnth 
Blanche's sister-in-law, and left her to go to 
the dogs in some foreign country. He also 
casually murdered a baronet, a client of Mr. 
BaHy's, who tried to rescue the poor girl. 
It happens that this nice young man, being 
a spendthrift, like most criminals, had mort- 
gaged his reversionary interest in the old 
lady's life to Baily or some ally of his, and 
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that the mortgage having expired, Baily 
foreclosed before the smash, which looks to 
me like *hit«r bit/ The odd coincidence is 
that the fellow had the money all the time 
to redeem it, but neglected to do so till it 
was too late, trosting to the generosity of a 
man whom he had so injured and disgraced, 
and upon whom he committed a felonious 
assault when he found out his mistake. 

" But now, my dear fellow, I want fur- 
ther to confide in you as a friend. You must 
see that we all have held you in more es- 
teem than we do mere casual acquaintances, 
and that we have a sincere regard for you, 
which I flatter myself you reciprocate. I 
have this evening had a most extraordinary 
scene with Janet, who is going off to Pits- 
ville with Miss Lyte in a day or two, and 
vows she will give up her fortune to tMs se- 
ducer and assassin when she comes of age. 
She chooses to believe a cock-and-a-bull sto- 
ry which Miss Lyte has most improperly told 
her, to the effect that Bedford Lyte (this 
nephew) was uiyustly disinherited by his 
uncle. As if Captain Lyte could not do as 
he chose with his own money ! And it does 
seem that tl^e young man has voluntarily 
resigned some real or fictitious claim to this 
inheritance which Baily at the last moment 
offered to place at his disposal for a large 
sum of money. But no practical man or 
woman could attach any value to such a 
doubtful incident. 

"At first I was savage with Janet; and 
you will admit that the disclosures of the 
day have been calculated to ruffle a serene 
temper. But anger is thrown away upon 
her, and I resorted to reason. I asked her 
what she would do if she wanted to marry 
a man with no money, but with prospects 
and abilities, and whom her fortune might 
help on in life — ^in short, whom it might as- 
sist to achieve the very highest position. 
She said, and I believe she means it, that 
she would never marry any but one man in 
the whole world, now or at any future time, 
and that this particular (and peculiar) man 
would rather take her without money than 
with. You must guess, you must knowy Lane, 
who that man is. No fellow with his eyes 
open could have been in your place and not 
suspected it. And I can confirm the suspi- 
cion, for I unfortimately put that very non- 
sense into her head myself. The truth is 
that I thought she was setting her heart 
upon a certain person, and told her that he 
would not marry a girl with money, because 
you had said as much, and I wanted to save 



her from laying up misery and disappoint- 
ment for herself. But Janet is very deep 
and wiUfuL She has held to her preference 
in spite of me. There is only one way of 
curing her of this folly about giving up her 
fortune, and only one man who can do it. 
It rests entirely with you. Come as soon 
as you can. When a thing must be done, 
it can not be done too soon. 

"Ever yours, F.B." 

" Any thing wrong f ' asked Key, after the 
first warmth of his greeting was over, and 
he had time to notice how depressed Mr. 
Lane looked. Then the latter told him of 
the calamities which had fallen upon his 
parishioners the Brownes. 

" Sorry Christmas fare," said the divine, 
who had already heard by letter of the loss 
of Mr. Lane's reversionary interest, and also 
of the destruction of Greneral Lyte's second 
and last will, which circumstance he trust- 
ed might be used to bring about a reconcili- 
ation between the Brownes and Miss Lyte's 
nephew. At the same time, he was in pos- 
session of information which had induced 
him to counsel Mr. Lane's temporary absence 
from Pedlington, and to persist in his pres- 
ent purpose of behaving to Janet Browne in 
a way wholly dissimilar to that suggested 
by her affectionate brother. Indeed, while 
Frank was urging Mr. Lane to claim that 
fair damsel as his bride, and to persuade 
her to retain her fortune, Mr. Key was rely- 
ing upon that gentleman's promise to shake 
Janet's preference for him, which the eccle- 
siastic had not been slow to perceive. More- 
over, he seemed to differ from her brother as 
to the most desirable destination for that 
portion of "the root of all evil" which had 
fallen to the yoimg lady's lot. 

"I wish we could get Janet into a con- 
vent," the priest observed, with much rel- 
ish of his own idea. " It is impossible to 
foresee the good that might be done with 
that £12,000. My college at Cambridge, 
the Damua antiqua et religiosa, as it was and 
ought still to be, was founded by a pious 
lady who lost her husband in a silly tour- 
nament on her wedding-day, and devoted 
her vast wealth to a better cause than mat- 
rimonial selfishness." 

On hearing this remark it must be admit- ' 
ted that Mr. Lane, malgr^ his piety, expe- 
rienced a slight access of that " cold chill" 
which Frank had complained of in Key's 
society. After refusing the meagre seduc- 
tions of the divine's breakfast-table, the lay- 
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man sallied forth on his melancholy errand, 
alone and disconsolate, promising to retom 
and report progress of its fulfillment. 
' little more than a week had elapsed since 
he had quitted the scene of his labors, but 
he felt as if years had transpired since last 
he trod these familiar pavements. The town 
itself looked old and quaint. The changes 
within him reflected themselves on the face 
of outward objects. For more than two 
years his life had flown evenly among these 
scenes. The current had been deep and 
swift, but unbroken. Now it seemed to 
have been suddenly checked, and, like a riv- 
er turned aside, to be hurling itself against 
tmki^own obstacles. 

The phantom of this young girl, whose 
' fair dream he was going to dispel, had tak- 
en possession of the citadel within him — 
had, without his knowledge, and assuredly 
without his consent, seated itself on the 
throne of his affections, and assumed the 
regal sceptre. It had commenced its silent 
reign before he was aware of its intrusion. 
In one moment, aa she stood before him in 
the tea-room on the evening of Mrs. Browne's 
party, he recognized the double of the ty- 
rant which held sway within him. In that 
moment the exotic sentiment sprang up mi- 
raculously, assumed the stature and dignity 
of the master-passion, and cast the whole 
man, with all his noble attributes, into shad- 
ow. Gazing at a flower! He was dozing 
under the upas-tree, inhaling a delicious 
poison at every breath. 

But it is one thing to be overthrown (if 
we may suddenly discard one metaphor and 
adopt another) and another thing to crawl 
out of the lists defeated. On behalf of the 
lady as well as himself Mr. Lane rose and 
renewed the strife. Who shall say whether 
the reasoning or the sensuous part of his 
nature predominates untU he becomes in- 
volved in such a struggle as thisf Who 
can predict which shall prevail f We may 
put out of the lists at once the victims of 
many little passions. They are incapable 
of understanding even the power of the 
master -passion. To them it can not by 
any possibility occur. This fiery trial is 
reserved for the single-hearted, as if the 
strong man only were worthy of such a 
test. Of the other sex in such a case how 
shall a man write f Silently those sweet 
souls suffer, and often in their dole be- 
come so pure and holy that we can only 
wonder at them, and pay a higher tribute 
of admiration to the flower of womanhood 



than that which we lavished on the bud- 
ding girl. 

Mr. Lane honestly accepted the condi- 
tions of the strife. Imagination was not 
to be trusted. Reason was still at his dis- 
posal. He goaded it into activity, plotting 
sternly with himself as to the most effectual 
means of rendering himself distasteful to 
the girl he loved. He took certain words 
of Frank's letter literally : " There is only 
one way of curing her of this folly. It 
rests entirely with you.'' But by " this fol- 
ly" Frank meant the giving up her fortune. 
Mr. Lane, who knew another way of pre- 
venting thaty meant the taking to her heart 
a baneftd love. And the cure to which 
Frank alluded was a very different process 
to that which Mr. Lane in his integrity con- 
templated. 

Albert met him in the hall with a melan- 
choly voice and visage. "Good-morning, 
Mr. Lane," he said. "How do you do? It 
is an age since we saw you last. Do you 
mind walking in heref" And so saying, 
opened the dining-room door, which was at 
the foot of the stairs. 

But the visitor turned upon him rudely, 
and walked to the umbrella stand, saying, 
in a loud voice, " Is my gamp here — a large 
green one, with a yellow stick f " 

" Oh, hush !" whispered poor Albert, trem- 
ulously, for he had left the dining-room door 
open, and Janet was within. " Haven't you 
— ahem! that is, has it not been returned 
to you ? I remember it perfectly well." 

" No, it has not," replied Mr. Lane, em- 
phatically. " Do you think you could find 
it for me, to take away presently f ' 

"Oh, certainly," Albert acquiesced, per- 
forming imaginary manual ablutions, and 
in great mental trepidation — "certainly; I 
Will make a point of finding it. It shall 
be placed in the stand." 

"Thank you," said the visitor. But the 
tone of voice in which it was said and the 
fixed look which accompanied it approach- 
ed nearer to a threat than an expression of 
gratitude. Then he entered the dining- 
room, and found Nelly and Janet, one seat- 
ed on each side of the fire. Shaking hands 
with them in a cold and abstracted manner, 
he asked after Mr. Browne, and then after 
Mrs. George Baily, saying that he had heard 
from Frank, who had given him some slight 
sketch of the calamities which had befallen 
them. 

" But papa is already a little better," said 
Janet; "and if he continues to improve. 
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manmia is to take him to Dover next week i 
he rallied there so wonderfally after hiB last 
attack." 

"But who else do you think is going 
away f asked Nelly. 

" Who f " Mr. Lane inquired. 

"Janet/' cried Nelly, evidently thinking 
the announcement would stagger the gentle- 
man; "Janet! She will persist in goiug 
away with Miss Lyte, when we are all so 
unhappy and want her so much at home. 
Is it not unkind of her f ' 

Janet was somewhat taken aback by this, 
and suddenly hoped Mr. Lane would expos- 
tulate with her on such an intention; for 
she had only thought of going to put an end 
to the dissension which had arisen about her 
inheritance, and perhaps to exhibit or mani- 
fest her indifference at Mr. Lane's protract- 
ed absence. But her heart melted at his 
presence, and she would gladly have capitu- 
lated at his first offer of a parley. 

But what had come to Mr. Lanef He 
had not been inside their doors nor ex- 
changed a word with any of them for three 
weeks ; and yet <now he seemed to ignore 
Janet's very existence. She was going 
away, so Nelly said, and he only made an- 
swer, " I shall be here for another fortnight. 
Perhaps I may come in sometimes when they 
are gone, I am such an old Mend, you know." 
And turning to Nelly, with a sad smile, he 
went on : "I feel as if I were more welcome 
in a house of mourning than a house of joy." 

He stood on the hearth-rug with his back 
to the fire, between the two sisters, and 
stared vacantly at the portrait of some an- 
cestral Browne above the sideboard at the 
opposite end of the room. Janet had not 
caught a word of what was said outside, 
owing to the size of the hall and the length 
of the dining-room ; she was consequently 
quite unprepared for Mr. Lane's altered man- 
ner, which was particularly galling and hu- 
miliating to her proud spirit. 

" / don't," she blurted out, in rejoinder to 
his last words ; " / don't. I am no use in a 
house of mourning, because I never think 
about any one but myself. Trouble only 
makes me angry." 

Morbidly exaggerated as this was, there 
was a dash of desperate and truthfiQ satire 
in it which ought to have called for depre- 
cation and soothing from any gallant man. 
But there stood this grim Eliphaz between 
the two gentle girls, giving little comfort to 
either. 

" Oh, donH believe her, Mr. Lane," urged 
G 



Nelly. To which he only answered, me- 
chanically, "People who let trouble make 
them angry are better out of the way of it." 

Nelly was aghast. She could not tell 
what to make of it, and begun iu a confused 
and tumultuous sort of way to think that 
she must have been mistaken all along iu 
this man, who proved so liar&h a.m! odidua 
at such a moment. Janet i!ow4!t\^(l iu the 
large old-fashioned arm -ob air, bit trig Ijer 
lips and hardly repressing tyuts *>f anger 
and humiliation. Was thi* tb« requital of 
love — "young love, first-born^ and heir to 
all!" 

. A servant came in and said Miag Lyta 
would like to speak a few wi>nU \vjth Mr. 
Lane in the drawing-room. WiieD he had 
followed the girl, Nelly came acroHs aiul kuelt 
down by Janet, taking her lifind aud atrok- 
iiig it gently. 

"What does it mean, my ytet V^ she askeil, 
"I hate him. He shall not (nMud liijrt^ i^heu 
you are gone, with his grim, horrible old face, 
and his gamp I" 

But Janet had thrown off her caresaiug 
hand as though it had been a wGn*'*nt> ^^d 
poor Nelly was on the horns uf a Beutimeutal 
dilemma. Seeing her distress^ J auc t brigb t- 
ened up with an effort, and tCKik her baud 
back into favor. "Yes, he aball tome," she 
said, "and you will have all the g<>ut lemon 
to yourself^ dear; for of course? poar Blanche 
can not see any body. Perhapa hs will make 
love to you: he never did t<j me." 

" He is my brother," Nelly gravi^ly respond- 
ed. "At least I thought Iiiui bo imtil this 
morning, because you love liini.'^ 

"Don't be ridic'lous, NeDy/' tln^ poor girl 
replied, but scarcely able to say it for the 
irrepressible sob. 

" Oh yes, you do, dear," NijUy wuut on : 
" I have a heart, though yon thiuk 1 haven't. 
I can tell true love when I s^eo it , at leaest iu 
one of us. And I did think Ibe Tulip loveil 
you, though he w so absurdly fj^'ave about it. 
But now I do not know what to thiuk o{ 
him. I suppose he is like the rta t o f t liti men , 
and wants money, and that Frank baa told 
him you intend to give away your fort; one 
without your hand." 

Again Nelly's hand was finn-^ awuy like a 
venomous reptile. "What did 1 toll you 
about the Black Tulip, the flower f " «bo asked- 

"Oh, there's only One, of courio— only 
one in the world!" replied Nolly^ again tak- 
ing the recalcitrant hand and strokiug it. 
" But, for that matter, dear, t here m ouly one 
Bachelor's-Button, you know ; aud I know 
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he won't have poor me becanse Captain Lyte 
left me out of Me wilL" "The Bachelor's- 
Button" was. the botanical title of Mr. Per- 
kins, Nelly's favorite admirer at that time, 
and a wealthy young man, being distantly 
^connected with the brewing interest, but of 
a mercenary and unromantic disxK)sition. 

" Konsense I" retorted Janet. " There are 
hundreds of bachelor's-buttons in the Sit- 
tington Wqods. How dare you talk like that 
about Mr. Lane f 

" I thought, dear," this sly damsel replied, 
" that as you dmH love him, I could say what 
I liked about him." 

And Nelly went away to sit with her sis- 
ter Blanche, thinking that perhaps it would 
be as well for Mr. Lane to find Janet alone 
when he returned from the drawing-room. 
For he would be sure to look into the din- 
ing-room again, she thought, before leaving 
the houBe. 

Scarcely had she left the room when Al- 
bert came in, Approached his sister nervous- 
ly, and said^in a low voice, " JTe wants his 
umbrella." 

" Did he say so to you f" asked Janet, again 
with that ball in her throat. 

"Yes," Albert replied, softly. "He is 
vexed at something. I could see it in his 
eyes." 

"He is angry with me," thought Janet — 
" with poor little me, though he is so kind 
to naughty boys. What have I donef I 
have taken Miss Lyte's part against my own 
family, and spoken up for that poor wicked 
young man because they are all so uiijust to 
him. So would Mr. Lane take his part if he 
heard the whole story. And now they say 
I am running away from a house of sorrow. 
But they would only tease my life out be- 
cause I am determined to give up a fortune 
to which I have no right, and which I don't 
want. What do I want of a fortune ? Se 
does not want the fortune, nor me either," 

That suggestion of Nelly's found no place 
in Janet's mind. She was too noble to think 
ignobly of the man she loved. 

Presently, seeing Albert still standing rue- 
fully before her, and having her heart soft- 
ened by grief, she said to him, "What is it 
that you want, you poor dear old Cipher?" 

" His umbrella," Albert solemnly rejoins. 

So she went slowly up stairs and into her 
chamber, opened the closet door, looked at 
her captive, released him, kissed his mend- 
ed wounds, carried him slowly and tenderly 
down stairs, and placed him supine on the 
hall table, like a patient in a convalescent 



ward parting stolidly from his weeping 
nurse« 

" Why should he hate me ? What have 
I done f " she murmured, plaintively. 

Then creeping up stairs again, more slow- 
ly, as far as the drawing-room door, she stood 
there for a few moments, with finger on her 
Up, hesitating. Bid she know that her at- 
titude was a chanmng pose, and herself an 
exquisite picture of courage tempered with 
feminine delicacy? I suppose not. Her 
hopes and fears and purposes and regrets 
were all too highly pitched, the tension of 
her mind too strong, for little feminine van- 
ities to play their part. She paused with 
the mere delicate hesitancy of her age and 
sex at the thought of intrusion. But such 
was the temper of her mind and heart at 
that moment that, had the drawing-room 
been a powder magazine, and her move- 
ments inevitably productive of sparks, she 
would certainly have entered. 

"I will see him; I will hear his voice 
again," she said, with a terrible conviction 
forcing itself upon her that she was about 
to do so for the last time. Then she opened 
the door and walked in. It was the princi- 
pal reception-room in her own father's house, 
yet she had no right to be there, and was 
evidently an intruder. Miss Lyte was sit- 
ting in a chair by the fire, and only looked 
up for an instant, taking no notice whatever 
of Janet. She felt that silent rebuff to be 
a heavy blow, but the pain of it was soon 
superseded by a more poignant agony. Mr. 
Lane was standing by the other side of the 
fire, with his back to the door, but plainly 
saw the reflection of Janet advancing to- 
ward Mm in the pier-glass. Neither did he 
pay her the least attention. At any other 
time he would have turned and acknowl- 
edged her presence at least with a court- 
eous inclination. Now indeed she saw him 
and heard his voice again, for he went on 
with what he was saying to Miss Lyte: 
"You know I only effected that mortgage 
to buy my toife the annuity. And fortunate- 
ly I would allow Baily to have nothing to do 
with that. Smith pays her the annuity reg- 
ularly, with the interest of her own two thou- 
sand pounds. The receipts in her own hand- 
writing are sent to me twice every year." 

He turned round. The fair, gentle, gen- 
erous girl was standing within two paces 
of him. Would he say nothing to her, this 
hard, cruel man ? Would he smite her thus, 
and leave her to stagger and fall under his 
coward blow? She looked into his fskoe 
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wildly for a little space. His eye met hers 
-^-that eye into whicli foimerly ahe had seen 
the irresistible tenderness leap from the 
hrimming fountains within. Now it glared 
at her with pitiless cruelty. Then half 
turning to the elder lady, he reiterated, " In 
my wif^s handwriting, every January and 
July.'' 

The stricken deer seeks a forest solitude 
to die in peace. And Janet thought if she 
could only reach her room without falling, 
there surely s wiffc and utter desolation would 
stagnate the sources of her life, and insen- 
sibOity would herald much -to -be -desired 
death. That she could any longer drag out 
the miserable filament of a human life she 
belieyed to be impossible. She thought 
that her mortal wound was already dealt, 
and only dreaded to die in agony under the 
hateful gaze of human eyes. Mechanically 
she turned, walked slowly and silently out 
of the room, and reached her chamber. 

When she had gone. Miss Lyte spoke. " It 
is a severe blow to Janet," she said. " My 
heart bleeds for the sweet, gentle child. 
God grant I may soothe and comfort her, 
and that we may yet find some pathway 
through this tangled wilderness. In the 
mean time you have done what is right. 
We should always choose the least of two 
evils, and act promptly on our choice." 

'' You are right," he managed to say. Bufr 
the blow which he had dealt had recoiled 
with such force that his knees now shook 
under his own weight, and a giddinMs and^ 
faintness fell upon him. 

After a while he was going softly down 
stairs, entertaining a feeble pm^ose of steal- 
ing out of the house without confronting. 
Frank. But that amiable person encoun- 
tered him midway. " Oh, I am so glad you 
have come," he said. " Of course you have 
not seen Janet yet. I am just going to titi- 
vate. Come up to my room for a few min- 
utes." ^ 

They ascended to the story above the 
drawing-room, and passing a door before 
they reached Frank's, Mr. Lane felt or 
thought to himself, "That is her door, and 
she is alone within." He had no certain 
knowledge of his victim's room, yet some 
inward monitor told him truly. That really 
was the scene of her innocent virgin hopes, 
of her hopeless mute despair. He passed in 
at the next doorway, and sat on Frank's bed 
while the Adonis laved and scented himself. 

Frank resumed the talk over his toilet as 
if his letter to his friend had been spoken. 

. ■ ' ■ 23' 



''A wild idea — ^madness ! \a it not ?" he ask- 
ed, looking round, and smiling between the 
ivory-backed brushes. "The idea of giving '* 
up her fortune — giving It to an Assassin !" 
That term of obloquy appeared to rendfer 
some mysterious consolation to Frank un- 
der his recent trials and present difficulties. 
So he repeated ii : " an Assassin." In his se- 
cret mind he believed the moral g^ilt of the 
perpetrator of the deed in question to be ag- 
gravated by the fact that his prey had been 
a member of the British aristocracy. But he 
wisely abstained from diverting Mr. Lane's 
attention to that abstruse question in casu^ 
istry. " I think a certain friend of mine 
will be able to cure Janet of that insane 
idea," he continued. " Love is a great phy- 
sician. And common-sense, when prescribed 
by that practitioner, is more palatable l^han 
when a brother administers it. It is quite 
true, as my mother says, that the doctor and 
not the physic cures the patient. And then 
it's all moonshine talking about that Bed- 
ford Lyte being ill-used. The notion of ill- 
using an Assassin is too good! And pray 
why shouldn't you or I be allowed to leave 
our money (if we happened to have any) to 
a nice girl instead of to Dick Turpin ? And 
why could not Captain Lyte leave his to 
his godcMLdren ? And, what is more," pur- 
sue^ Frank, preparing to lubrjlcate his gums 
with some aromatic paste, and supposing 
his queries to be satisfactorily answered — 
"what is more, he did happen to have some 
money, and did leave it to them, £12,500 tO 
Blanche, and £12,500 to Janet." 

Here Frank's monologue was temporarily 
interrupted by the gum paste, applied with, 
a small sponge on the end of an ivory stick. 
After which he resumed : 

" How that fellow Baily can have squan- 
dered all Blanche's fortune I can not think, 
nor, indeed, how Captain Lyte can have 
consented to leave the money so loosely. 
My father knew nothing about the cap- 
tain's wiU, you know, till after his death, 
and Blanche had been married sIk months 
when he died. But, to say the least of it, 
the Bailys took an advantage of the old 
gentleman, and have behaved disgracefully 
throughout. Thank Heaven, Janet's twelve 
thou' is safe; and it shall not be thrown 
away or given to an Assassin if we can help 
it. And what I was foolish enough to say 
to her about you won't hold water. It was 
from no want of regard to you ; but when I 
saw you so averse to marrying, and^ Janet 
getting so— you know what I mean — ^I tried 
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to check her. I confess it. I didn't want 
her to sit 'like Patience on a monument 
smiling at Grief/ and all that sort of thing. 
But I failed. She stuck to you through 
thick and thin. And, let me tell you, Lane, 
though she's my own sister, that Janet is 
a very nice girl, and the sort of girl you 
won't pick up in every nasty little radical 
borough. And £12,500 in consols is a very 
snug little nest-egg. And the affections of 
a nice girl are not to be sneezed at because 
she has a little money. Is she to forfeit the 
love of an honest man because her godfa- 



ther named her in his wiU ? Besides which 
— Hullo! my dear fellow! What is the 
matter f " 

Mr. Lane's face was convulsed with t witch- 
ings very alarming to contemplate. " Wa- 
ter !" he gasped, or croaked. 

Frank handed him a tumbler of water 
slightly ensanguined with the cochineal 
gum paste. This he deliberately, but with 
a trembling hand, conveyed to the nape of 
his neck, and poured down his own back. 
Then staggering to the basin, and leaning 
over it, he said, " Pour on the back of my 
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neck," which Frank obligingly did, wonder- 
ing meanwhile at this sudden illness and its 
hydropathic treatment. 

Mr. Lane now plunged his head into the 
large camp hasin, and, after protracted im- 
mersions, stood up dripping. Frank threw 
a towel round his neck, and hopelessly ap- 
plied other absorbents to his outward man, 
affcer which Mr. Lane spoke. 

But before we listen to what he said, let 
us follow Janet with her dreadful news to 
the solitude of her chamber and the desola- 
tion of her heart. Half stunned at first, she 
felt the desolation growing and deepening 
upon her as sensibility returned. With a 
fall consciousness and sense of her present 
misery, associations exquisitely painful, re- 
viving ghosts of former joys, crowded about 
her heart. This humble apartment was the 
scene of all her sweet reveries. Here her 
conflict with Mr. Lane's stubborn indiffer- 
ence had been planned, here her gentle vic- 
tory celebrp-ted. On this very bed she had 
sat at the return jfrom the river the after- 
noon upon which she had first seen him. 
In that closet which served her as a ward- 
robe his retainer had been kept in affec- 
tionate durance. It had lain at her feet 
on the very spot which they now touched. 
How lightly she had stepped over it into 
bed ! calling it the threshold of his heart, 
and other graceful similitudes. How heavi- 
ly now her little feet drooped on the insen- 
sate floor! How hard and cold must that 
man's heart have been all the time when 
she was decking it in young love's flowery 
wreaths and posies I Not a tear rose to Jan- 
et's eye, not a tender emotion as yet min- 
gled with her grief. In her chastisement 
she could see no justice, no reason in the 
furious overthrow of her affections. She 
had chosen, as she thought, the noblest 
man, had loved him because he was good 
and god-like. She was tired of all that was 
morally mean and paltry around her, and 
had desired to worship some lofty ideal 
which would lift her into a purer region, 
where she might herself grow up to some 
nobler moral stature. 

What sin had there been in her passion ? 
what littleness, even, of which ^e might 
accuse herself, and so find retributive jus- 
tice in what had befallen herf EVery one 
had held this man up for her admiration, 
her esteem. If she had venerated him, was 
it not because he seemed above them all in 
purity, in singleness of heart, in devotion, 
in truth ? If she had loved him with a love 



in which, like the breath of a hot wind, her 
heart now seemed to wither, had not that 
love been the zephyr of her spring-time! 
Who and what had turned it to this scorch- 
ing blast ? 

Had sho wasted the breath of her affec- 
tions, as many girls do, in fanning a succes-* 
sion of feeble sensuous fancies? Had, she 
not, on the other hand, scrupulously cher- 
ished her maiden regard, reserving it till 
the man of glorious attributes appeared, 
and then (dazzled by no outward splendor, 
won by no vain allurements) given it to 
him without stint, without reserve, without 
exacting any return ? 

By no unmaidenly advances, no arts, no 
coquettings, had she sought to win his love^ 
only by trying and praying that she might 
be worthy of it, by her beauty (if that might 
be), by modesty, by constancy, and single- 
ness of purpose. 

At this point in her reflections footsteps, 
of two men passed Janet's door, and were 
lost in the next room to hers. 

" And what has come of my two years' de- 
votion ?" she asked herself. " He strikes me 
down. He. He says he has a wife, some- 
where, put away. He has loved once and 
for all, and left loving before he ever saw 
me. What does it mean! Can it be 
true! Oh, why did he not come to mc, 
to me alone, and tell me, and pity met 
Then I could have borne it. He flung it 
at me like a stone, in the sight and hear- 
ing of another, without a word of pity, 
without a look of remorse. Hark I What 
is that ?" 

Frank's voice saying, in a high key, 
" Hullo ! my dear fellow I What is the mat^ 
terf 

She knew who "my dear fellow" was at 
once, without a moment's hesitation. She 
sprang to the door^ opened it, and crept ta 
the next door, which was slightly ajar. 

" Watwr 1" die heard Mr. Lane gasp. Then 
a pause; Then, " Pour on the back of my 
nock." Then a long splashing and trickling 
of water.. After which she heard the voice^ 
which she still loved, somewhat altered, but 
stiU such that she could tell it among a thou- 
sand voices, saying, 

^ Frank, I must ask you to forgive me a 
great wrong which I have done to you and 
yours unknowingly ; I beg of you to believe, 
unknowingly. My plea for your considera* 
tion, your pardouy is that I too suffer. I can 
not offer myself as Janet'» husband, becaufi& 
— ^I have — a wiffe^" 
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"Why didn't you tell me so before ?" ask- 
ed Frank. 

And the voice went on, while Janet lean- 
ed agaLost the door-post for support : " The 
story of my marriage is a horrible secret. I 
have felt obliged to conceal it, though now 
I see that in doing so I have done wrong." 

"Ton must have seen that Janet liked 
you," urged Frank ; and the firail form with- 
out shuddered against the Mendly door-XM)st. 
That she " Uked^^ him I Conceive the adula- 
tion of her fervid young heart being called a 

"I had no eyes but for her," replied Mr. 
Lane. " My eyes were blinded by her beau- 
ty. I did not even see that I loved her. 
Do you understand, Frank f I love her." 
(Janet embraced the door-post tenderly.) 
" Only three weeks ago, on the night of 
.your party, I found it out. Then I feared 
that she might return my love. Since then 
I have kept away until to-day. To-day I 
have said words which, if she has allowed 
herself to care for me, must indeed cure her 
of this disease." 

" Told her you had a wife ?" asked Frank. 

"Yes ; and in a way to make her loathe 
me as a coarse, base cur." 

A long pause ensued, during which, in the 
painful stillness of the house, the beating 
of Janet's heart was so audible that she 
feared it would reveal her proximity to these 
two men. 

Then Frank said: "This has taken me 
frightfully aback. But I am heartily sorry 
for you. Lane. Fm certain you are a good 
fellow, and would have made Janet a kind 
liusband. I always knew you had some 
confounded secret. But you are so cold to 
women that I never suspected it was this. 
Of course you put your foot in it when you 
were young and foolish, and have grown 
wise since. I was annoyed at first ; but I 
can find m> fault with you at alL You have 
never huiu bugged Janet, or angled for her 
afteutjon ; iind since you saw danger you 
have acted like a good fellow. . Poor girl! 
It ifl ycry liJird upon her. What she saw to 
like in you I confess I don't know ; but that 
Bhe doc€ can) for you I am certain. She will 
be very nmch cut up. And you mark my 
worils : she will give up her fortune to that 
AB9A£iHirt US sure as your name is Lane." 

'* I flhonJd scarcely think he'd be such a 
scamp tm to take it," said Mr. Lane. 

'* Wouldn't he f " retorted Frank. " You 
don't knoTv the fellow." 

^* Don't I f" thought Mr. Lane to himself. 



"It's my impression," continued Frank, 
" that he would have assassinated his aunt 
to get her money if he had not lost his re- 
version of it." 

Janet returned to her solitude with very 
different feelings from those which had pos- 
sessed her a short while ago. Something 
warm again stirred at her heart. Was it 
infant love, or hope, or merely joy? She 
had thought it smitten to the death, and 
with it all that was sweet and lovely in life 
had been enveloped in a funeral palL But 
this vital principle had only been stunned 
or momentarily paralyzed with the crush- 
ing weight of sorrow which had fallen upon 
her. It must have been some generous seed 
which passed rapidly through its hour of 
decay, and now germinated in the kindly 
soil of her affections. What was that pen- 
etrating, life -renewing, sympathetic glow 
which pierced the darkness of the grave, 
shriveled up the envious cerement, and set 
the pulses of the heart throbbing and palpi- 
tating with new vitality, with a life which 
at once she knew to be eternal, undying, al- 
ready strangling despair, like an infant Her- 
cules in its cracQe ? 

These questions she could not answer, al- 
though they chased each other with a myr- 
iad rainbow tints across the mysterious 
heaven which now vaulted all the former 
gloom, and swallowed up that former dark- 
ness in universal light. All was grand, splen- 
did, incomprehensible, sublime! Welcome 
sorrow now, welcome trial, welcome suffer- 
ing, self-abnegation, and hope deferred, if 
need be. She could bear all now. She 
dropped upon her knees and prayed for for- 
titude and continued light, that she might 
see the Hand that created her put forth to 
chastise her in love, and with a wisdom in- 
scrutable but worthy of perfect child-like 
trust, that she might never again believe 
that she had fallen into the power of the 
Prince of Darkness, never again stumble so 
near to that awful fathomless abyss of doubt 
and dark despair. 

She rose from her knees, after a long and 
fervid outpouring of her grateful heart, a 
gentle, submissive, trustful, loving woman. 
An hour before she was a vain girl, humili- 
ated, crushed, angry, rebellious, and coquet- 
ting with despair. 

Now she went again to her mirror, that 
glass wherein she was wont to hold counsel 
with herself, and to try to see herself with 
other people's eyes, to look at herself as it 
were from without. 
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She stood before it meekly, and saw her 
own beauty, and now for the first time rec- 
ognized it as the gift of her Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and without any alloy of self-conceit 
or carnal vanity she thanked the Giver of 
all good for that little yet potent gift, firom 
the fullness of her heart. Again, through 
all the shocks and pangs which she had so 
lately endured, a flash of intense pleasure 
forced its way upward and outward to her 
eyes and lips, and broke out in a sunny smil^. 

"His eyes were blinded by my beauty," 
she murmured to her own heart. " His dear, 
sad eyes 1 He loves me. Hb loves me." 

Then she sighed, and again said: "His 
dear, sad eyes I He mmt not love me. I 
must not love him. But I wiU wait. I will 
never be untrue to him in life or death.'' 

"Dear, sad eyes!" she murmured again; 
"they will be more sad now. I thought to 
make him happy with my love; instead of 
which I have taken his, and may not give 
Mm mine. But I will always be true to 
him. ''Tis better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at aU.' O my 
love ! my love I" 

So crying she turned away jfrom that tell- 
tale mirror, and flung herself prone upon her 
bed, and wept, and wept. Nor were those 
copious tears all bitter. When she sat up 
and rocked herself to and fro, hugging her 
sorrow, some of the pearly drops trickled 
into her little mouth, and they tasted very 
sweet. 

When Mr. Lane reached the haU he found 
his unibra patiently reclining on the oak 
table. Besuming possession of this ancient 
property, he marched away doleftilly, not- 
withstanding its repair, and the favorable 
interview which Jie had held with Miss 
Lyte. 

"Well, how did it go off?" the parson in- 
quired, on his return to the Rectory. Mr. 
Key, of course, was alluding to the impor- 
tant interview with Miss Lyte, which had 
Bxmk into quite a secondary place in Mr. 
Lane's estimation. The words, " How did it 
go off!" grated upon his highly wrought 
sympathy with Janet, of whom only he was 
thinking. 

"It was fearful^ horrible I" he replied, 
shuddering, and calling to mind the wild 
look of anguish with which Janet had ap- 
pealed to him when those dreadful words 
were spoken. 

" You surprise me," said Key. " I made 
sure that a woman of experience and judg- 



ment and Christian charity would take it 
weU." , 

" Take it well !" rejoined Mr. Lane, fierce^ 
ly. "Take it well! So she did. What did 
the poor girl do or say ? Nothing. Noth- 
ing. But my brutal heavy hand had strick- 
en her down. Key! Key! are yoi* not hu- 
man ? Are you blind, man I I told her — 
told Janet — ^that I have a wife." 

The priest was not aware hot^^ Mr, Lone 
had purposed to do the task assigned to him, 
although the secret of his Bchool-fellow'a 
early manhood hfid been fully eon fid ed to 
him. It was his habit to look more at ends 
than at the means by which tliey were to 
be attained, and it seemed to Lirn wuH that 
Lane should have adopted this blunt and 
straightforward method. . " It was a strong 
measure," he said, " but I think you have 
done what is right." 

These were the very words Mibb Lyte had 
used. How they j arred upon hi^ ii n c r sen ae 
of duty to one who had given liijn l«vej that 
priceless, that inestimable booiij the aweet 
odorous breath of a virgin flowerj in retain 
for which he had turned and tranipled upon 
it! Right! What a righteous aet to offer 
to the powers above ! Let us hope the an- 
guish of his soul atoned in some little meas- 
ure for the cruel wrong which he Imew that 
he had done to avoid the riftk of doing a 
stDl greater wrong to that innoeejit soul. 
He would not answer this ghu^^tly approba- 
tion. Even a spiritual adviser c au not gauge 
a lover's sensitive consciencej nor analyze 
the quality of his grief. 

After a while he said, as if speak] ng lq a 
dream : " She is going away io a day or two 
to spend a month with my aunt. There 
will be time for her wound to heal ; eli, Key f ' 

" I think so," said the casuist^ wkMug to 
console his friend. 

"You donH think so," retorted the peni- 
tent, with savage perversity* *^It ia cow- 
ardly, cold-blooded cruelty; and yon know 
it. I struck her unmanly, fonlly." 

There he paused for a few ToirniOKtSj and 
then cried aloud in his agony, " My love ! my 
love !" unconsciously using the very words 
with which Janet had given vent to her own 
unconquerable passion. 

The ecclesiastic was genuinely moved at 
this display; for he knew this niiiTi tci be 
strong and resolute, unwont to be m^istered 
by turbulent emotions. He waited till the 
great wave of passion had rolled hjj and then 
said, gravely : "As God is my judge, a-nd will 
hold me to account for any unneceasaTy suf- 
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fering which I may cause His children, I be- 
lieve that He wiU give her strength to bear 
this heavy affliction. And your own con- 
science tells you it was better to speak now." 

But Mr. Lane had no patience or couM;e8y 
left. " Let conscience go, then/' he exclaim- 
ed. " Tve had too much of it. Let me feel 
like flesh and blood for once !" 

For a few moments nature seemed to tri- 
umph in the expression of his face, which al- 
most betokened the consummate abandon- 
ment of principle and all else to victorious 
love. But before this cliinax was reached 
a quick shudder convulsed his j&ame, like a 
movement in still water coming whence none 
can tell. Again the flinty aspect of intro- 
spective self-control darkened that wilder 
flash of passion, and Mr. Lane stood calm 
and strong. 

The divine understood the conflict that 
was being waged within him, and respect- 
ed it. For in a restricted and somewhat 
ruthless progress Mr. Key had occasionally 
paused to study the trial of feeling experi- 
enced by those who drift upon the sea of 
human passion, vainly trying to shape some 
course by two uncertain stars which they 
fondly call Moral Right and Abstract Truth. 

"Never mind what I say, Key," Mr. Lane 
resumed, quietly. " I have a cross of the 
Malay in my blood, you know, and it will 
break out now and then. Besides, you know 
the tongue is an unruly member." 

" But I do mind what you feel," the divine 
replied. "The battle is for the strong, my 
friend, and the victor's crown of eternal 
laurel." 

As soon as he was satisfied of his friend's 
recovered, composure, Mr. Key asked several 
questions about the way in which Miss Lyte 
had received him, and the extent of her 
knowledge in his afiairs. Mr. Lane satisfied 
his inquiries, and. Indeed, had a most sat- 
isfa-otor^^ rfi>ort to make on this subject. 
Baily^B ditilion^st behavior had shaken the 
lady ^8 b*J ief in his version of a certain old and 
grievona story, and only on this very morn- 
ing she had received a letter from the Dow- 
ager Lady Balbry which disposed her to ex- 
tend a greater lenience to her nephew than 
he had ever hoped to receive at the hands 
of man or woman in his proper and original 
person as 13edford Lyte. Of course the read- 
er is awans by this time (if, indeed, the veil 
has not been transparent throughout) that 
Mr* Laiio and Bedford Lyte are one and the 
eame person ; but it suits the exigencies of 
the &tory to retain the fictitious name which 



he has borne so long, and by which alone 
several of our dramaUa perstmw knew him to 
the end. He appeared, however, to derive 
little consolation from his relative's gener- 
osity. When a mortal and agonizing wound 
is rankling in the breast, the sufferer would 
almost rather receive stabs in other places 
than have his insignificant wounds dressed 
and bandaged. These small alleviations 
only seem to mock the greater malady which 
they are powerless to assail. 

When this conversation was brought to 
a close Mr. Lane went away alone, much 
to Key's disappointment, for the ecclesias- 
tic had conceived a hearty friendship for 
the Assassin, and feared that Mr. Lane's pur- 
pose was to shut himself up and be alone 
with his sorrow. 

This apprehension was warranted by the 
event, for the rector saw nothing of his pa- 
rishioner during the next two days, and on 
the evening of the second old Ada came to 
him after even -song with a pitiftd tale. 
"Master has a-shut hisself up with them 
dratted birds," she said, " and he won't let 
me nor Mr. Graves come a-nigh him, and he 
ain't had bite nor sup sin' he came back 
from London ; and deary me, a-deary T' 

Two high festivals of the Church I and a 
Christian man not take bite nor sup from 
St. John's mom till the day after the Holy 
Innocents I 

The Beverend Cyprian was amazed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CARE KILLS A CAT. 

Before the boys dispersed for their 
Christmas holidays the h^ad-master of the 
school at Pedlington again talked with 
his colleague on the painfrQ subject of the 
distance which had been allowed to sepa- 
rate them. Being thrown so much togeth- 
er, as they had been now every day during 
terms for two years and a half, and closely 
allied in the common interest which existed 
between them and their pupils, being also 
on terms of old intimacy and proved friend- 
ship, it seemed always increasingly strange 
to Dr. Phelps that Mr. Lane should show 
such a persistent resolution to live alone, 
and to retire to his solitude whenever ac- 
knowledged duty did not summon him from 
it. Phelps, although a childless widower 
bordering on middle age, who in more than 
one sense of the expression might seem " to 
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have done with the world," and so much oc- 
cupied with a literary undertaking, in addi- 
tion to his scholastic cares, as to have little 
time for general society (though general so- 
ciety in Pedlington was willing enough to 
incorporate the Doctor into its community), 
was yet of that social and genial tempera- 
ment that ho would have liked to sit with 
his old Mend over their private studies and 
pursuits, and to have shared the hours of 
recreation with Mr. Lane, instead of sitting 
and working alone, as he now too often for 
a widower did, in the long winter nights 
after the boys had gone to bed, and instead 
of depending for daily intercourse on his ire- 
lations with the boys, and with his third 
master, who was only a gentlemanly Senior 
boy. Still these scholastic relations were 
so pleasant and intimat^, and especially in 
sununer Mr. Phelps partook so frequently 
of the games and sports which rivsded in- 
tellectual attainments in the youthful aspi- 
rations, that he felt himself to be less lonely 
and less in danger of giving way to melan- 
choly than he had reason to believe was the 
case with his Mend. 

Was religion, or were the differences aris- 
ing out of religious convictions, the cause 
of the partial estrangement between them ? 
Dr. Phelps feared that it was so. Each year, 
as he grew older and found himself less and 
less in accord with religious people of any 
school or sect, he took refuge in a callous 
indifference to any jNrevailing set of opin- 
ions ; outwardly, and more than outwardly, 
in some philosophical and subjective sense, 
conforming to the creed of the universal 
church, as a body of doctrine generally ben- 
eficial to society, if people would only ob- 
serve the law of charity, and not attempt 
to enforce any limited interpretation of this 
code upon their neighbors. 

With those who did so Phelps had little 
patience. And although moderate persons 
esteemed him a fit and proper guardian of 
youth in a school where all shades of re- 
ligious opinion were represented, yet the 
more zealous pietists of Pedlington, wheth- 
er High -Church, Low -Church, or of any 
non-conforming sect, considered him a dan- 
gerous guide to the young in a perverse and 
stiff-necked generation, and prayed over 
him (somewhat despondently, it must be 
owned) in their secret council -chambers. 
He was, they said, upright and highly in- 
tellectuaL His character was truly amia- 
ble. But these qualities of Dr. Phelps only 
made U (probably meaning ''his case") all 



the more sad, and Mm all the more danger, 
ous. His good works 'wiiiilii rooommeud his 
unbelief, so they said. The new rector of 
the mother parish ha4 bi^tm urg^d to ex- 
press an opinion reprobatiDg the Doctor** 
equivocal orthodoxy. But privately that 
divine would have been far more distressed 
at the presence of a Calviiiist in tliut iufla- 
ential position, and wisely tbrtsw oil upon 
the agitated waters. He professed to be- 
lieve that the school-master'a tlieology was 
only defective in positivn or da;;matiu vig- 
or, and declared, as he verily believed, that 
Phelps's sympathies Ti x^re all in tlio right 
direction. 

Whatever the real cause, if, indeed^ any 
one operated alone a?s thi^ so art; e of Mr. 
Lane's tenacious exckisiveneatj^ Mr. Phelps 
was still unable to overeome it. H'm friend 
even declined now to cuteitalu luiu for ai 
fortnight at the abbey, as he ha^l <l(>ne dur- 
ing several previous vacations, pliistdiiig a 
particular wish to go iuta strict retirement 
for a while in a clergy -house at the Ea«t 
End of London, after what lio wna pleaaod to 
call " the dissipations of the half year," aud 
the necessity of prepariiig iii^tfiiediaLtely aft- 
erward for his impend in IT mme. This wna 
none the less sad to Mr. IMielps from the in- 
timacy which he had Retail rapidly growing 
up between his friend und ilwlv urw rDt'tor, 
and an evident inclinatioii on the part of 
Mr. Lane to take the ecclesiastic into lib 
closer confidence. 

So the Doctor wended his solitary way to 
town, where he had to nn^ct Mr. Liine'j* con- 
templated successor. He n]m had work to 
do among his authorities at tlie British Mn< 
senm, and intended to ni:ike a tiyiag vit^it 
to a German university to procui-e assist- 
ance from one of its profeisi^iors, Ou tho 
evening of his third day iu Loudon, Phelps, 
returning by way of ClitxiM-LTy Lane from 
Bloomsbury to the Inner Temple, where he 
was quartered on a friend, e.u countered Mr. 
Lane, who in the wintry twilight piistied him 
without recognition. The Doctor did not . 
fail to notice the gloom i if his friemVs as- 
pect, and turning to look after hini^ saw Mr- 
Lane striding along grimly, apparently per- 
ceiving no one, but wrapt iu his own soli- 
tary mood. The spot where they met was 
not far from the door of Messrs. Baily, 
Blythe, and Baily's offices. Not niauy min- 
utes had elapsed since Mr. LaTie had been 
made acquainted with tlie loss of his rever- 
sionary interest, and had burned his grand- 
fiather's last will and testament, as we have 
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already learned througli the humble iiustra- 
mentality of Joseph Foot. 

Only a few days after this encounter^ a 
telegraphic message followed Mr. Phelps 
from the Temple to the British Museum^ 
which caused him promptly to desert some 
interesting black-letter folios, and take the 
train for Pedlington. The summons was 
from the Eev. Cyprian Key, imploring Phelps 
to return without an hour's delay. It stated 
that his friend was gravely ill, in mind or 
body, or both; that Key was alarmed, and 
anxious for the presence of the only person 
whom he thought capable of supporting 
their afflicted brotler. 
^ What new affliction' could have befiEkllen 
Mr. Lane ? Mr. Phelps knew of none, nor 
of those which had overtaken the Brownes. 
A fine moral could be drawn from the situa- 
tion. But it would be flat and stale, if not un- 
profitable. Do not afflictions happen to all 
men? 'Do our absent friends foresee them? 
Is not the prodigal son waltzing with a 
scheming coquette while a fond mother is 
calling upon him with her dying breath? 
Will the drowning moan of a sailor hus- 
band interrupt the warbling of Mademoi- 
selle Patti to which the fond wife listens 
with a rapturous smile ? 

" Is he in bed ?" asked Phelps of Mr. Key, 
whom he found in possession of Mr. Lane's 
sitting-room. 

" Hush P Key whispered. "He is in there," 
and pointed to the secret door of the apart- 
ment which the birds inhabited. " I slept 
here last night," he continued; "but he 
would not speak. He has not even a chair 
in th^ room, and must have been standing 
at the window or sitting on the floor for 
three days and nights, Ydthout eating or 
' drinking." 

"What has happened?" Phelps asked. 

" I think he had better tell you, for his 
own sake," replied Key. "The only word 
he would speak is your name. He shouted 
to me last night to go away; but I staid; 
and every hour or two I heard him groaning 
out for you, as if he was in agony." 

"Thank you for sending to me," said the 
layman, wringing the parson's hand. Then 
without more parley he knocked at the se- 
cret door, and called aloud, " Bedford I Let 
me come in. You know my voice." 
. " Who else is there ?" asked a hollow voice 
within. 

"Key." 

From within: "Beg him to go away." 

" I thought so," said the parson, sadly. " I 



must go my rounds now, Phelps ; but I shall 
be at home in the evening if you want me. 
I shall not come unless you send for me." 

Turning on the threshold, he added, " It 
is too severe, much too severe. He is too 
hard on himsell I tUd not prescribe it" 

And so the confessor departed. And in 
this brief story, which is but a chapter. in 
the lives of a few humble and every-day per- 
sons, we shall see him no more. 

Before the sound of the door closing upon 
him had ceased to echo through the long 
chambers and empty corrido]^ of the abbey, 
the secret door opened to admit Phelps ; and 
the latter could see that the occupant of the 
chamber had been leaning with his elbows 
on the window-ledge, looking out across the 
garden and river and the overhanging mist, 
through which the shouts of barge-men at 
the lock eaiae with a strange weird sound. 

It has been formerly said that this ap- 
proach to the tDwn had -Ihe air of a decayed 
city. This was especially the case on the 
river-side. The mouldering abbey with its 
long range of ruinous walls and offices, the 
antiquated Gothic church, the quaintly ter- 
raced cliff with its gable ends of the old 
episcopal palace and its pollarded willow 
fringe, the very canalized river, itself a relic 
of the old water highways of England, form- 
ed a group of objects which belonged less to 
the present than the past. And while the 
town not half a mUe distant was singularly 
busy for an English county town, this sub- 
jirb was almost always silent and solitary. 

The chamber in which Mr. Phelps now 
found himself for a second time was part of 
an ancient passage, opened by Mr. Lane him- 
self with the assistance of Tobias Graves, in 
the ponderous outer wall of the ancient re- 
fectory, a part of which formed the sitting 
and sleeping apartments of the present oc- 
cupier. From the lattice window you saw 
merely the ruin of an out-house at hand, a 
broken parapet along the lower edge of a 
terrace walk, and the misty sheet of water 
with a small lock-house dimly looming on 
the farther bank. The nasrow space was 
littered with books and papers. On the 
deep window-ledge lay a number of time- 
worn crumpled letters and a faded old copy 
of a German newspaper. Among these the 
end of a pistol-barrel caught Phelps's ob- 
servant eye. The favorite tomtit stood dis- 
consolately among this litter, despising the 
social charms of the fishing-rods and rao^- 
rods upon which the other birds clustered, 
doubtless comparing notes on their master's 
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liehaYior. A strong aroma of some obnox- 
ious drag loaded the scanty supply of air in 
the room. Bnt the long arm which opened 
the door closed it at once. Not a word was 
spoken while the two men studied each oth- 
er's faces, one eager and anxious, but reso- 
lute; the other gaunt and terrible, glaring 
at the intrader. His eyes gleamed with a 
strange lustre in great hollows under his 
rugged brows. He wore no coat. His arms, 
brown and sinewy, were bared to the elbow, 
and his open shirt, from which the studs had 
fiJlen, exposed his broad massive breast. If 
it had come to a life and death struggle be- 
tween those two, Mr. Phelps knew that his 
moments were numbered. But he discerned 
no symptoms of madness in those " sad eyes ;" 
and aa soon as this became clear to his per- 
ception a great load seemed to be lifted from 
his own mind and body. He must have ex- 
piected to make that terrible discovery, or 
the relief could not have been so great. No ; 
that was not a madman's gaze. It was a 
strong man, racked and torn with grief and 
goaded with remorse, brooding amidst the 
ruins of a life. Key had called him Pontius 
Pilate; Phelps now silently compared him 
to Saul, and perhaps the layman's simile was 
not less apt than the priest's. 

A curious characteristic of this meeting 
between two tried and approved Mends was 
that the usual forms of greeting did. not 
even seem to occur to either of their minds. 
"How d'ye do?" or "How are you, old 
fellow f would have been a contemptible 
mockery. The Doctor's keen, eager glance 
searched Mr. Lane's agonized eyes, which in 
their turn sought the meaning of his almost 
nervously. The little bird, with its head 
on one side, also watched Mr. Phelps with 
narrow scrutiny. When he appeared to be 
relieved of his first terrible apprehension, 
and looked toward the litter of papers, the 
bird gave a sympathetic chirrup, jumped a 
few little paces, and alighted on the muzzle 
of the pistoL 

"What is this?" said Phelps, displacing 
the bird and taking up the weapon. 

The bird at once fluttered on to its mas- 
ter's shoulder, and eyed the intruder attent- 
ively. 

"A pistol," said Mr. Lane. 

"Yes, I see," Mr. Phelps rejoined; "but 
' what for f 

"Why are you come here4" Mr. Lane re- 
torted. 

Phelps hesitated for a moment. He doubt- 
ed whether he should seem to have come by 



chance, but had never deceive^ Ms Meoj^ . 
and would not do so now. * *..J - 

" I am come," he said, " to save you ftonj 1 
yourself — ^to save my Mend of old daya tpim 
this hard fellow, Mr. Lanes" 

"Hard, yes, hard," said the other^ alowf ': 
ly, and speaking to himsell Then agaUi, 
" Hard, yes, hard indeedl Poor childP 

Phelps was not slow to catch the last 
words. He knew nothing of what had hapr ' 
pened between his Mend and Janet Browne^ « •- 
but had seen that some little tenderne88( OB v ^ 
Mendship was springing up between them,' V 
and had from the first ardently hoped t^ / 
it might be so, and that (though he h^ ^ 
signally fEuled in his own attempt xm'i/b^ 
Browne) Janet and his Mend mc^ht vlM- / 
mately become man and wife, so that ha)f * 
the fortune which was to have been Bed^ 
ford Lyte's might still become his, and with ^ 
it something worth the other half twice, ' 
told; for Mr. Phelps was not one of jo^r 
philosophers who make light of the treaehire ^ 
of a woman's heart. For Bedford's secieftk 
as a moral obstacle, he cared little and foaet^ 
ed less, though it niiglit present material 
difficulties. His confidence in one whom 
he had never proved to be unworthy of ij; , 
was unbounded. For the change of name 
he did feel sorry, and had strongly dissuaded ~ 
his Mend from persevering in it on his re- 
turn to England. But Bedford had made 
it the condition of his allianoe, and Phelpa 
had yielded the point. 

To the new head-master of the Pedling- 
ton School it had seemed almost unendura-: 
ble that an honest man, his Mend and <k>l- 
league, should take shelter in amaJw from 
some old opprobrium. But to Bedford Lyte, 
the naturally proud and sensitive man, the 
reputation of Bedford Lyte, the reputed lib- 
ertine, would have been quite unendurable. 
Besides which, though Phelps in his gener- 
ous confidence and in his consummate reli- 
ance upon his own approval of his own 
acts, would have ventured upon opening the 
school with a coadjutor whose former ill r^ 
pute might soon get noised abroad, yet his . 
Mend had felt sure that such a step would 
be a false one, and that the moral timidity 
of the Pedlingtonians would have ill re- , 
quited Phelps's moral courage. Beyond 
these two abundant reasons, why need we 
seek ? Yet there was another reason, '^hich 
of itself would have been sufficient to make 
Mr. Lane adhere to the aUas which it had 
caused him to adopt in Germany. 

"Hard indeedl Poor child 1" he now »- 
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peated to himself, speakmg slowly and.ab- 
stractedly, as though he had been alone; 
Phelps watching him meanwhile with eager 
eyes and ears, desiring greatly to know and 
share the whole burden of his friend's ex- 
perience, that he might, as he said, in the 
face of his present danger, '' save him from 
himself." This was doubly urgent now. 
Mr. Phelps liked not the look of that pistol ; 
and if this moment of anguish were tided 
over, was not Mr. Lane leaving Pedlington, 
and again about to cast his lot among stran- 
gers? 

Could our eyes penetrate those thick 
walls, it *would be strange to see these two 
men standing together in that narrow dark 
space, one so intent on the other, that other 
sp careless of his presence. As Frank had 
ingenuously intimated in their last inter- 
view, it T^as not easy to see the charm about 
Mr. Lane which attracted people so strong- 
ly to him. But the attraction, whatever it 
was, acted quite as powerftdly on the rude 
as on the gentle sex. Dr. Phelps thought 
it no more hardship that he should have 
left his black-letter folios and be here ex- 
erting his thankless efforts of friendship in 
behalf of this man than the Rev. Cyprian 
Key had grudged his last night's rest in 
keeping a weary vigil outside Mr. Lane's 
chamber door. But perhaps the latter may 
have had some little misgiving of undue se- 
verity in the counsel which he had tender- 
ed to Mr. Lane. Seeing how fast a hold 
this love for Janet had gained upon her 
reluctant admirer, and feeling in his con- 
science that to indulge it ever so little would 
be a sin, and wishing for his friend above 
all things a triumph over the enemy of his 
soul, he had reminded his penitent that it 
was better to enter into life maimed than 
having a sound body to be cast in hell fire. 
"Tear it out by the roots," he had urged. 
" Count not the cost. Spare not yourself; 
rather inllict wounds the rankling of which 
shall d(?atroy this vice of your blood." And 
tbflii when olfl Ada had informed him of the 
severitioft which Mr. Lane was practicing 
upon himswif, and when he reflected how 
t-enibl(> might be this fight between a mas- 
ter-pas.siini which had intrenched itself in 
the citiulel artd a stem, loyal man resolved 
to gugt and vanquish it, he became alarm- 
ed. He thmight this man quite capable 
of destroy i:i^ himself if the enemy would 
not yield. He would expect to carry the 
fortress l>y a coup de main, and would chafe 
at the iUghtest repulse. So Mr. Key had 



watched and prayed throughout the night, 
and in the early morning had telegraphed, ^ 
for Phelps. 

"Hard, hard; yes, indeed, hard!" Mr. 
Lane continued to mutter. " Poor child I" 

Phelps was quite at a loss. Did Bedford 
mean Eleanor Baily t or had something hap- 
pened in Pedlington during his absence, and 
was Janet Browne the subject of this la- 
ment ? Mr. Lane's presence in the neigh- 
borhood of Baily's office in Chancery Lane, 
which Phelps had so recently witnessed, in- 
clined him to think that some circumstance 
had lately revived the misery concerning 
Miss Baily, whatever that misery might be. 
The old, frayed, soiled letters and newspa- 
per in the window indicated the same source 
of grief and remorse. But some secret pow- 
er of divination suggested another name, 
and Mr. Phelps went at once to the point. 
"Do you mean pretty Janet Browne!" he 
asked. 

Mr. Lane nodded, stUl gazing intently at 
his friend, who saw a faint clearing of the 
brow, as if the confidence were a relief to 
the sufferer. 

"You have formed an attachment for 
her ?" Phelps continued. 

Again he nodded. An unbidden tear suf- 
fused each of those dark, deep-sunken eyes. 

" And she has returned it f " resumed Mr. 
Phelps. 

But now Mr. Lane's glance faltered and 
failed. His whole figure relaxed its bold 
posture, trembled, cowered, and finally fell 
upon its knees at the window-ledge, plant- 
ing its elbows thereon, lowering the face 
into the upturned palms, and shaken with 
convulsive sobs. 

Then Mr. Phelps knew that his friend's 
love had been returned, and that this mu- 
tual attachment was not to enjoy a blissful 
sequel, but that, for some reason as yet un- 
known to him, it was an unfortunate pas- 
sion, and Mr. Lane thought he had done 
wrong in allowing it to take root. 

Phelps had never seen his friend over- 
come by such violent grief before. Yet ha 
esteemed it to be a breaking up of the ice, 
and a blessed tenderness succeeding the 
sterner sorrow of the last few days. 

It was about four o'clock in the winter 
afternoon, and the room was almost dark ; 
but still the figure of the strong man knelt 
in its weakness, and from time to time a 
shudder passed over it, and at each of these 
spasms the little bird on his shoulder part- 
ly opened its wings and closed them again 
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-with a gentle chiirap, as though it ap- 
proved of nature's sweet and spontaneous 
leliefl On a sudden a faint glimmer of 
light, sofb and radiant, lit up the bowed 
head and kneeling form, and threw into 
bold relief that of the small bird, which ut- 
tered a melodious trill, half sad, half joyous, 
in its minor key. Mr. Lane lifted his head, 
upon which a golden radiance fell ; and pres- 
ently without, in the space where previous- 
ly the gray mist had blurred the landscape, 
a glorious rainbow now appeared. The ca- 
naries came fluttering to a perch in the em- 
brasure of the window, and all this little 
company gazed with rapture at the chan- 
ging splendors of the bow, which seemed 
placed there by the beneficent Father in to- 
ken of His abiding goodness and watchftd 
care over His erring children. 

Doubtless this thought crossed the minds 
of these two men at the same time ; for as 
the bow faded out of the heavens, two gen- 
tly spoken words were uttered by the kneel- 
ing man, and Mr. Phelps (having quickly 
stooped to catch) now fervently repeated 
them: 

'*^Lau8DeoP 

Mr. Phelps was sincerely rejoiced that 
any thing should have evoked on the part 
of his friend the feeling which must have 
prompted these words. For they were the 
first he had spoken since his monotonous re- 
iteration of the words, ''Hard, hard I'' and 
"Poorctildl" 

" May I open the window ?" asked Phelps. 
And Mr. Lane, rising, opened it himself. It 
was secured inside by a wire-worked frame, 
which prevented the birds from going out 
or their enemies from coming in when the 
lattice was open. 

As the fresh air greeted their nostrils, Mr. 
Phelps, wishing to speak on indifferent sub- 
jects, said, "What drug is it the smell of 
which filled this quaint little room f ' 

" Hyoscyamus." 

" Do you take much of it f ' he asked. 

" Very seldom." 

Suddenly the place was shaken with a 
great shock, accompanied by a loud report. 
A great smell of gunpowder and cloud of 
smoke succeeded to the frimes of hyoscyamuSj 
and as these cleared away before the draught 
of air coming up from the river, Mr. Lane 
appeared with an air of exultation in face 
and mien, pointing with a pistol through 
the shattered wire-work. Mr. Phelps first 
looked at the weapon in his own hand, to 
make sure that he had not relinquished it, 



then following with his eye the line of Mr. 
Lane's, discovered with some difficulty in 
the fading daylight the body of a large white 
cat, lying motionless at the foot of a broken 
waU. 

"At lastP cried the marksman. 

"Was it an old offender, thenf Phelps 
inquired. 

Mr. Lane reminded him of his old super- 
stition about his guardian angel or good 
genius inhabiting the humble form of the 
tomtit, and told him that a feud existed be- 
tween the oat and the bird, which puzzled 
him much, and had made him resolve to 
take the cat's life. It seems the offending 
animal would sit in a point of vantage and 
watch the window for hours, to the great 
terror of the other birds, his little favorite 
manifesting no fear at all, which he attrib- 
uted to the superior nature with which it 
was marvelously endowed. But he had no- 
ticed the bird to ail after each of these feline 
visits, and one evening, when pussy had been 
on guard during his absence. Tommy almost 
committed /e^o-cIe-M. The affectionate lit- 
tle creature had a habit of sitting for hours 
on the ran of the fender at his feet, and even 
roosting there during some of his long win- 
ter-night watches. On the evening in ques- 
tion, when he opened the secret door as usu- 
al on his return for the night, the bird 
had flown directly from the lattice window 
across the room, into the fiery space under- 
neath the grate, where it was confrised and 
dazzled and almost roasted alive. He saved 
it with difficulty, and was much disturbed 
when (going to the small window) he saw 
the ghostly form of the white cat stealing 
away in the darkness. 

Beyond this narrative Phelps could learn 
nothing as to Mr. Lane's strange antipathy 
to this creature. Afterward he alluded to 
the period of his seclusion as " an ambus- 
cade;" but Phelps could not believe that he 
was really lying in wait for a cat all that 
time, nor that its appearance and forfeiting 
its life at the present time were more than a 
coincidence. However, the occurrence was 
most serviceable. When a man's mind is al- 
most unhinged with a lever of unremitting 
anguish, some old familiar turn will some- 
times restore its balance. And probably 
the sudden revival of Mr. Lane's former an- 
ger with the cat, and the triumph of his suc- 
cessful shot, may have served to distract his 
mind from its one intolerable care. Cer- 
tainly from this time he began to realize his 
friend's presence. The necessity of frilly 
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confiding the past to this faithfdl ally had 
been urged npon him by Key, and now pre- 
sented itself to his mind. The old fear of 
losing Phelps's regard by this confidence re- 
vived within him. In short, he began to be 
himself again after a period of unnatural 
abstraction and morbid abandonment to a 
single idea. 

" Now the enemy is fairly repulsed. Let 
us move out of our intrenchments, and give 
the dead sepulture," he said, quite manfully. 

"Mitte mpervacfu^B honores," Mr. Phelps 
rejoined, with a smile; ^nd added, "I am 



very hungry. Let us order 8<Mne supper as 
we go." 

The faitliM Ada was hovering about the 
door of the sitting-room nervously. " We 
have killed the white cat at last. Let us 
have some supper at once," the master said 
to her. And the good creature gave vent 
to a great sigh of relief, for she had been 
tortured with vague apprehensions. 

Phelps accompanied him into the old ter- 
raced garden, where Mr. Lane persisted in 
digging a hole and burying his foe, during 
which operation the bird fluttered to and 
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fro witli every appearance of Joy, thpngh it 
was the hour only for bats and owls to be 
on the wing. Then tnming npon Phelps, 
who was smoking a shoH wooden pipe, he 
said, "Let me have that;" with which re- 
quest the other silently complied. 'A breeze 
was coming np from the west, and the stars 
twinkled ont one by one. They paced to 
and firo on the long broad terrace walk, 
where in old times many a monk had told 
his beads and many an abbot planned the 
aggrandizement of his honse and order, or 
perchance the very culture of this garden, 
now infested with kex and other stubborn 
weeds, the home of rabbits, moles, and rats. 

" Why did you come to-day, Henry f " ask- 
ed Mr. Lane, after they had walked a while 
in silence. 

"I told you truly," the other answered; 
"to save you from yoursell Key telegraph- 
ed me." 

"You did well to come," Mr. Lane re- 
joined ; " well, as far as I am concerned. It 
is an ignoble act, a rash, impatient folly ; but 
I should have done it." 

" I believe you would," Phelps said. 

" I shall have to bear your contempt when 
you know all," Mr. Lane pleaded. 

"You wouldn't have escai>ed it so, how- 
ever fast old Charon had paddled you over." 

" If you had only prevented me from com- 
ing here with an aliaa /" Mr. Lane urged. 

"Ah I", cried Phelps, "that is how the 
mischief has occurred, is it ?" He was too 
g^ierous to remind the sufferer how strong- 
ly he had discountenanced that measure. 

" Or if you had only kept me from going 
to the house !" resumed Mr. Lane. 

" But, my dear fellow, I wanted you to 
go. I had a wish, and it was father to a be- 
lief, that she and you would take to each 
other." 

Mr. Lane groaned aloud, "Oh I if I had 
only told you all, you would have foreseen 
this calamity, and kept me away." 

The unruly but honest tongue of the Doc- 
tor could hardly refrain from pointing out 
to Mr. Lane how his own reticence and 
want of candor in bearing his own name 
were at fault. Still he felt a secret convic- 
tion that Janeit neither would nor could 
withdraw her love if she had once gjiven it 
to his friend. Nor did he believe that Bed- 
ford Lyte had so acted as to forfeit the es- 
teem of any woman, however noble, pure, 
or high-minded. 

" But now you will tell me every thing, 
and trust me fdlly," he said. " Remember, 



you are in a difficulty, and two heads are , 
better than one." 

"Let us end the year like brothers," 
pleaded Mr. Lane. " To-morrow I wiU make 
a clean breast of it ; but — ^* 

"But if you broke the whole decalogue 
as Bedford Lyte, I am ready and willing to 
forgive you, knowing what I do of your life 
under this confounded aUatj which has now 
become so much a part of you that you will 
seem to be masquerading in your own name. 
But why should you fear my judgment ? 
Why should I be more censorious tfian Key ? 
I know you have confided in him." 

" But Key is a priest." 

" So we are all priests," resumed Phelps, 
with whom this was a pet heresy* " Whose- 
soever sins we remit, they are remitted unto 
him or her. I don't believe Pio Nono nor fit. 
Peter himself had any more power to remit 
sins than you or I have. But come and give 
me something to eat, for the love of Zeus. 
After all, the old pagan gods are fine fel- 
lows, and there's a good deal of vitality 
about them yet." 

Mr. Lane declined the argument, but his 
mind was not at ease about his friend's 
judgment. In youth they two had made a 
compact with virtue. He had certainly bro- 
ken that pact, and had allowed more than a 
lustre to pass away without giving his friend 
the opportunity of pronouncing whether 
that breach should sunder them or noti 

The philosopher ate heartily, undisturbed 
by such misgivings, and quite prepared to 
follow in the parson's footsteps, and pro^ 
nounce a plenary absolution upon Bedford 
Lyte. The latter gentleman only sipped 
some beef tea, which his good old Ada had 
cunningly concocted of meat and isinglass, 
so that the utmost nourishm^it was com- 
prised in the smallest compass. Of this she 
would only give him a small tea-cupftd, 
though he loudly called for more, and affec- 
tionately bantered her on having allowed 
him to fast so long, i^ indeed, her story was 
true, which he professed to doubt. 

"And indeed, Dr. Phelps," said the good 
creature, " if master hadn't a-promised, now 
that he's going away, to take me with him, 
I wouldn't ha' been answerable to ye for his 
life. The many and many a time Pvea-been 
at his door with a cup of this nice beef tea, 
and he to order me off quite severe ! Strong, 
they call him; so he be; andweUhema^be! 
Taking things to heart so I" 

" Come along out into the fresh air again," 
said the subject of this oration, disposing his 
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little bird gently on the back of bis easy- 
cbair, where it released its head from under 
its wing and opened one eye for a wink, as 
much as to say, '^ An revoir ! I will doze here 
till yon go to bed, which yon have not done 
for three nights, yon know." 

As we have already intimated, it was the 
eye of a new year, and the pious rector, 
without any particular direction in the can- 
ons or rubrics, kept it as a vigil, having 
even-song with a sermon at eight o'clock, 
and a midnight celebration of the eucha- 
rist. '^ I have uded him ill," said Mr. Lane ; 
" I didn't want to be dictated to. I wanted 
to go out of this dreadful life, and escape 
from a misery that was crushing me. Ah, 
Henry, old Mend! why did not you save 
me from myself sooner, and from this last 
sin, and the misery in which I have in- 
volved the sweetest soul that (rod and na- 
ture ever clothed in beauty f" 

"The complications may be unraveled 
yet," Phelps replied, hopefully. 

"No," said the other, dolorously; "my 
sentence is a life one; and I have been 
stealing into happy households and an in- 
nocent heart, like a ticket -of- leave man 
pretending to be a virtuous citizen." 

"That is a case," said Phelps, astutely 
turning the subject, "where society retains 
a man's sin. Condemn the poor devil to a 
life sentence, and it matters not how virtu- 
ous he becomes. His one sin is retained, 
hung round his neck, and poisons every act 
and thought and feeling of his future life." 

Then they turned into the church-yard 
and walked slowly in the shadow of the 
old yews which deepen its stony gloom. 
The weather had become clear and frosty. 
There was no moon, but the stars were 
bright and eloquent in the immeasurable 
ojEure vault above and around them. The 
bell far prayers had ceased, and the last of 
the scanty congregation had straggled in. 
Ph«lp« liad a shrewd suspicion, almost an 
assurance', of what had passed in his friend's 
iiiijid, op] pressed as he was by an ever- 
growing burden of secrecy, with the mor- 
al perception morbidly quickened (as he 
thought), with that vague longing which 
poBseBses Bome natures who have not the 
highfst faith to trust some system wholly, 
to bow the neck of Reason to the yoke of 
cOFMiiatt^nt self - asserting Dogma, and to 
take »uch consolation as may be had in sub- 
mission ^ in so-called Remission and Absolu- 
tion. But for himself, Mr. Phelps thought 
lightly uf such cities of refuge 



"Bedford," he said, puffing philosophic* 
ally at his pipe in the sweet solenm star- 
light, and now looking upward through the 
gnarled boughs of a very ancient tree, tin- 
der which his friend also was kindling a 
pipe — "Bedford, what a grand satire this" 
(here he waved his pipe heavenward) — 
"this is upon dogma, and ritual, and all 
littleness I" 

As Mr. Lane remained silent, the skeptic 
continued: "These stars, my friend, don't 
move majestically with that glorious rhyth- 
mic music through their orbs of space to 
light that unhappy little hierarch" (proba- 
bly meaning the Reverend Cyprian) " and his 
dozen choristers and his score of devotees on 
their walk to church and back ftgain. No 
occasion, my Bedford, to call stars and plan- 
ets, whole systems, into being for such a 
purpose. A few tenpenny lanterns would 
do far better." 

Luckless penitent! Tossed from Rome 
to Geneva, from Calvin to Key, and now as- 
sailed by a philosopher to whom Calvin and 
Key were both alike. Perhaps grief, his 
proper mistress at this juncture, stood him 
in good stead, outweighing the bomb-shells 
and hand-grenades of theology in her secret 
scales. He embraced her, as the unhappy 
will hug their misery, and she turned a 
deaf ear to doubt. Bitterly he smUed in 
his dark resting-place, standing with, folded 
arms, and leaning his broad back against 
the huge red trunk of the tree. 

"And this grim tree," continued the ex- 
inspector of Anglican schools, " must have 
been vegetating here, transacting its own 
af&iirs with decorous gravity, but laughing 
at Celt and Roman, Saxon and Norman, 
Lollard and Anglican — ^laughing at 'em all 
in turn under its crumpled old bark this 
sixteen or eighteen centuries or more." 

"You don't mean laughing at their re- 
ligion ?" urged Mr. Lane, now showing some 
interest in the subject of discourse, which 
perhaps may have been the object of his 
wily friend in treading upon such debata- 
ble ground. 

" Indeed I do," he calmly rejoined. 

"Do you know," said Mr. Lane, now 
speaking carefully and with evident con- 
viction, " this very old tree has often struck 
me as being a good type of Christianity, 
with a new life springing continually ouli 
of its own decay f " 

" And so far you have been right," Phelps 
assented. "There is a germ of truth still 
in a mass of struggling decomposition, and 
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that keeps flashing out into new life, as you 
say ; Yor trath can never die. Bnt the whole 
system is oat of date and well-nigh worn 
out." 

" You don't mean that Christianity itself 
is nearly worn out f " Mr. Lane urged. 

" Yes, I do. It can not be the crowning 
religion of the human race." . 

'' I am sure I hope it is/' said Mr. Lane, 
earnestly. 

"I hope not/' the other said, with no less 
fervor. 

Then a great silence fell upon them, made 
audible, as it were, by the indistinct Grego- 
rian strains within the church. For a while 
Mr. Lane, so lately contemplating a final 
act of rebellion against this creed, was smit- 
ten with awe lest it should not be the true 
solution of life's mysteries. Was faith mere- 
ly a farce tricked out with sham solemni- 
ties ? Were all puppets who walk through 
the church's history from Christ till now? 
Are the soul's experiences mere tricks of a 
heated imagination ? Do the powers of na- 
ture indeed laugh at our phantom fights ? 

It seemed as though a dark veil was drawn 
across the heavens. The man bereft of his 
faith, weak as it was to impel or deter him, 
was surrounded by dark night. Mighty 
waves of fear tossed him on their inky sum- 
mits and wrapt him in their changeful 
depths. Fierce blasts of doubt and distrust 
hurried him hither and thither. But now 
St sweet celestial light moved amidst the 
darkness and drew near to him. Out of the 
light there came a voice saying, "It is I: 
be not afraid." The words were few ; but 
to him their import was very great. Recov- 
ering himself with an effort, he said, "Henry, 
my old friend, do not put Christianity from 
you because I (or any other weak creature) 
fall short of my ideal. You would not re- 
ject our Parliamentary system because — " 

"Wouldn't If" interrupted the philoso- 
pher. " If the people were ripe for some- 
thing better t And I, for one, think it high 
time they were." 

Mr. Lane was bereft of his argument, but 
resolved to pursue the subject. " What do 
you call subjective truth f" he asked. 

"A thing being true in relation to one's 
own mind," was the answer. 

" Then/' persisted the other, " I have sub- 
jective evidence of Christianity which is 
absolutely overwhelming. I have had a 
proof of it since we began this conversation. 
Is that faith?" 

" What you call-faith," said Phelps, 
H 



" But could you not have this sort of fiiitb, 
if you would humble your intellect t" Mr. 
Lane asked. 

"Taith, I had it once/' Plielps auswered, 
lightly, puffing out a long jet of amoke^ 
"but it left me. Or ratluT I l^^ft it It 
was a phase of experience tlirougli wliich I 
passed." 

"Should you not want it again if jou 
were dying f " 

"No/' replied Phelps, gayly, but serioos- 
ly — " no, I think not. I dou'f. think T hhonld 
feel any better for it on this siilt^ the bom-ne j 
and if I found it wrong on t'other, I should 
be ashamed of myself, and horribly afraid 
to meet the shade of old Voltaire." 

Doubtless Mr. Phelps knew there waa 
faith of another and, as lu^ thought* of a 
higher kind. And of this he tTusted that 
he was not devoid; but limited hi^ reiiiarka 
just then to the special vh^w of ^ Hpecial 
faith which was uppermost in Ms friend's 
mind. 

In such a manner this eccentric aage en- 
deavored to arouse his frioiul IVoui tho stu- 
por into which remorse had plunged him. 
Before they retired to rest, that iiiglit h« 
craftily but intrepidly assaikHl more than 
one other of Mr. Lane's intt^llotttial strong- 
holds, at once helping to qmcken than 
numbed spirit into a rene\vi:d vitnility, and 
betraying on his own part, in pt) 11 tic a as 
well as in theology, a heteroihixy which, If 
recorded in these winged iiages^ would go 
far to justify those pious ladiew of Pwdling- 
ton who feared that their new school -mas- 
ter, with all his talents and all hici ai^quire- 
ments, might prove a dangerous guide to thti 
ductile steps of youth. 



CHAPTER 5X. 

A TRAGEDY. 

During the whole of that Ifew- Year's 
Day Mr. Lane was really engaged in jne par- 
ing a mental brief out of Tvliirh to conduct 
his defense before the jury i>i' his o^vii con- 
victions presided over by J ui Ige ri i ol p s. The 
latter judicial personage witli a covert simile 
saw him inwardly toiling over It. *'How 
simple is this pious penitent !'* thought 
Phelps. And of Henry Pholps^ D.CL,, M.A., 
etc., etc., Mr. Lane would often thiuk in al- 
most the very same termSj '' IIotv amiple he 
is I" But now something dreadful f?xiiited 
in that simplicity which knew uo sin^no 
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sin lit least of the deadly order ; for we mtist^l feeling that in them, as in other souls which 



bear in mind that Mr. Lane was now bound 
to regard iniquity from a theological point 
of view. On whichever side the truth may 
have reposed, Mr. Lane labored painfully 
and Dr. Phelps smiled curiously. And dur- 
ing this strange day, unique in the annals 
of Henry Phelps, while he was waiting to 
receive the i>enitent's confession, he philos- 
ophized on sin and on responsibility and on 
what might constitute guilt in the heavenly 
courts. This man before him, this old and 
tried friend, had evidently sinned. He could 
not be a dreamer. He surely had committed 
some if not many of what their former school- 
fellow. Key, would consider " deadly sins." 
Yet Dr. Phelps, "for the life of him,V as we 
say, but really to save his own self-respect, 
could not kindle in his breast one spark of 
incUgnation against the offender. From 
which, reasoned out ftilly and at great length 
and with great perspicuity — ^for the Doctor 
was no addle-brained logician — ho con- 
cluded that, as far as man's judgment could 
approach the Divine judgment, a man was 
not gn^ty before God in relation to the 
breaches of the law committed by him ; that 
is to say, not absolutely and unconditionally 
so. Tet this admission militated fiercely 
against his previous conclusions on this sub- 
ject. Hitherto, if it had been possible to 
collect all the facts of whatever kind bear- 
ing on a crime, he would have undertaken 
to measure the criminal's guilt. And hith- 
erto he had never doubted, and even now 
did not doubt, that his indignation would 
be in proportion to the malefactor's culpa- 
bility. 

With a half-morbid, half-honest perveni- 
ty, Mr. Lane wouldhelxeYe that he was about 
to forfeit the esteem of the one man whose 
good opinion was to him in the place of a 
conscience. That he had be<in keeping the 
retgard of Phelps for all these eight years by 
stealth, by a deliberate concealment of truth, 
he admitted to himself. * The longer this 
fraud had lasted, the more base it had seem- 
ed to him.. His own self-contempt on that 
account deepened in proportion to the sub- 
limity of the trust which Phelps had reposed 
in him. Ctver this godlike man who had 
never sinned he had even assumed an air of 
superiority, had sometimes actually dared 
to speak and behave as if his own hidden 
baseness had placed him on a level of world- 
ly wisdom above his friend. 

In the ardor of youth, both loving alike 
what was noblC; hating what was vile, ye« 



sought the light, there were possibilities of 
rambling into dark places, and of bec6ming 
at home in them, and finding the darkness 
to suit their dimmed eye-sight, these two 
lads had bound themselves together in a 
solemn compact. They would not fall from 
their heights.. Obstacles might be reached 
which should impede their upward progress 
at this stage, or at the next, or the next. 
These might ' be overcome each in turn, or 
some one obstacle or another might prove 
insuperable. Certain moral summits might 
rear their heads inaccessible to the weary 
footsteps or the baffled spirits of these Ti- 
tans ', but fall from any level once attained 
to would they never. Hand in hand they 
stood strong in themselvesj in each other, 
in that high and holy trust which all young 
men ought to have in celestial help which 
can never have failed them yet. , On the 
threshold of life — ^there they threw down the 
gauntlet to the powers of eviL "We will 
do no base thing," they said. 

But for one of themselves those powers 
which cherish crime and animate its agents 
had proved too strong. They met him as 
he walked alone^ overbold, and took up his 
gauntlet. He trusted too much in himself, 
and fell— fell from his early heaven down, 
down into a very abyss, a Gehenna of pas- 
sion. And out of this he had crawled, with 
an aUaSf with closed lips, and a sullen brow, 
contracting swiftly and sullenly when one 
attempted to win his confidence, when one 
who was noble made generous attempts to 
encourage him to begin again to be noble by 
confessing his baseness and deploring it. 
This false pride, sullen, cowardly, as it was, 
had bound his old iniquity up with his new 
righteousness, hadimade it part and parcel 
pf his daily 'life for all these years, which 
otherwise had been fair enough since that 
one dark episode. 

Mr. Lane's self-imposed isolation, though 
partly the result of a habit both of mind 
and temper, was mainly traceable to this 
conviction. And this deep, dreary self- 
abasement which he thought humility, but 
which was so closely allied to pride, had 
preyed upon him and eaten into his very 
possibility of seif-respect — that condition 
without which a man of true nobility, how- 
ever humble in attainments, can not be said 
to I'live" at all. 

How little those who prattle with glib 
tongues or who write shallow phrases about 
suicide can have read the human heart I 
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If they could trace, or wonld trace, the inner 
expeiienoes of, a deeply tried man, how often 
they would see that the mere animal life has 
preyed insupportable to one whose spirit 
was dead within him because he had lost 
some needful condition of its life I However 
this may be, Mr. Lane's secret had pressed 
upon him with a crushing weight. The in- 
jury which he had unwillingly inflicted 
upon the girl whom he loyed with a passion 
all the stronger for the restraint to which it 
was subjected seemed a natural consequence 
of the concealment which he had practiced. 
His proper misery had driven him to tell 
more of his baseness to a priest than he had 
dared to tell to his friend; and the priest 
had told him candidly that his confession 
must go further to become complete. This 
he acknowledged, and resolved to avoid a 
new deception. But how was the confidence 
to be given now t When Phelps came un- 
invited Mr. Lane was in very deep waters. 
This oldest and best friend came trusting, 
though injured by exclusion from confi- 
dence. He came holding out a hand, and 
saying: ''You are sinking under that heavy 
secret. I have watched you swimming 
bravely, have seen you baffling and baffled 
by the waves of sorrow. I want to pull 
you ashore and to open that foul bag and 
cast its contents to the purifying winds of 
forgiveness, that we two may again walk 
hand In hand in the sunshine of friendship, 
stiU trustftdly, as of old, but humbly because 
one of us fell, and his fall breaks our pride ; 
for we are both men, brothers — ^nay, almost 
one man, so closely are our souls knit." 

As this generous affection on the part of 
Phelps unfolded itself clearly to Mr. Lane, 
he had no longer a wish to reject it, or to 
endeavor to retain it on false terms, only a 
deep regret that by doing so hitherto he had 
injured this guileless friend, and put him 
now at length to the pain of withdrawing 
his regard from one to whom he had so long 
given it. For still Mr. Lane dreaded the 
result of his disclosures. Without incrimi- 
nating others, he could not even avail him- 
self of the whole truth in his own defense. 
The task was a very hard one. Let the in- 
nocent only sneer at it! The more this 
guilty but conscientious man studied it, the 
less prepared with it he was. The New- 
Year's Day wore itself out, and a great part 
of the night, yet nothing had been said 
upon that subject on which it was under- 
stood that at length there was to be confi- 
dence between them. 



In the long dreary corridor outside the 
sitting-room door a forlorn old clock struck 
twelve. The strokes seemed interminably 
lengthened out, and the solemn sounds went 
echoing about the gloomy halls and pas- 
sages. Then the silence was made audible 
by its sonorous ticking without, and within 
by the plaintive wail of a kettle on the hob, 
now parting with its last residue of water 
in a feeble wreath of vapor, anticipating a 
ewift and fiery dissolution. 

" Did you think I was in love with Elea- 
nor as a boyf" asked Mr. Lane at lengthy 
speaking abruptly. 

Mr. Phelps replied, " Certainly." 

"But I was not," Mr. Lane rejoined. "I 
never saw that magic light on tree or bow- 
er, I never felt that glorious ecstasy called 
love, till quite lately. The object of my 
boyish passion was the place which you 
took from me at school." 

"2^oniyout" 

" Well, which you got, and I didn't get." 

"You did your best to get it," observed 
Phelps, who desired chiefly to draw out his 
friend's natural characteristics, and to make 
him feel and speak simply on a topic too 
long shrouded with mystery. 

" Yes," Mr. Lane assented, " I did my best* 
I drove furiously, and I wish the race were 
to come again." 

He glared defiance at the LL.D., and the 
latter glanced at him with kindling eyes 
and black, bristling mustache. But soon 
Mr. Lane's countenance fell, in contempla- 
tion of what was to come. Still, as a brave 
yet judicious general will avail himself of 
all natural and incidental advantages, so he 
fought from point to point in this dismal 
history. " I drove furiously," he repeated, 
" but my horses fell lame. I was undergo- 
ing a fire of excitement, anger, and indigna- • 
tion, toward the finish, which you knew 
nothing about." 

" I have often thought so since," the Doc-^ 
tor candidly replied. " But come, fire away !"" 

"You remember my fight with Bailyt"^ 
Mr. Lane continued, as if anxious to make 
the most of his past achievements. 

Phelps nodded. His stiff black mustache 
projected, and his dark eyes twinkled with 
satisfaction. 

" If I hadn't licked him," continued Mr. 
Lane, " I should never have had to confesa 
any sins ; for I should have gone away and 
hanged myself forthwith." 

" Happy dispatch," suggested the Doctor. 
And Mr. Lane, grimly smiling, appeared to 
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think that there might be a less satisfac- 
'tory solution of certain diflSculties than the 
whimsical custom to which his friend al- 
luded. 

" You know why I hated him f the latter 
resumed. 

Again Phelpa noddled. 

** Yea," aaid ilr. Lane, seeing that his friend 
undenstood tbe case. " Yes ; the brute treat- 
ed Eleajicir liadJy, He has always behaved 
iH to every one but his father. Arcades 

** Still j" said tbe provokingly fair judge, 
"I would put tbat to his credit. A good 
eon must have a redeeming point." 

** Wtll/' JMr* Laue rejoined, bitterly ; " the 
old dog mid tlui young hound together have 
nm me divwxi with fidelity and tenacity of 
purpowe, and, a a far aa my hereditary advan- 
tagee went, biiv« mined me. But God for- 
give tbem! And iis to my inheritances, let 
them go. But ob 1 1 little knew how they 
were tfirturinj:; her nntU just before the cri- 
sie. You know tbtdr house was the only 
Lome of my oriilianed boyhood. As I grew 
older I gradually ^aw that George Baily 
had a secrcrt pow <m- over her, to use in my 
absence, to conceal in my presence. I saw 
too tbat a rci^tlrsi* flevil within her goaded 
her always to figlit bim rather than let the 
fltrife langiii&ib. Indeed, when I was there 
she often Iiad the best of it, for my presence 
stayed liis biind. In that lasf Christmas 
holidnyfi, before *jnr final struggle in whic|i 
you beat me so if^iominiously, Eleanor and 
I were tbrown mach together; and to my 
surjirise sho cbm^ to me as her natural 
protector, and spoke fi^quently of the Bai- 
ly a (her father and brother, a8 I had till 
then believed) a;^ bor natural enemies. I 
ba<l no 61ew tcj tbe interpretation of all 
thia/^ 

'^ Nor hm*t !/■ Jlr. Flielps retorted. 

But at tbis jiuiut of his narrative Mr. 
Latio regarded tbn expiring agonies of the 
tea-kettle with nnite (5omplacency. 

^^Corne," urged the Doctor; "come, my 
boy. What wjis tlio clew to the secret of 
her domestic misery f" 

^* Ynii once reuoirked an extraordinary re- 
semldtince bt'tweeu her eyes and forehead 
and mine/' Mr. Lane replied. " Did it nev- 
er occur to you to flyccount for that like- 
ness," 

''KevcT, I believe, till this moment," 
Phelpa answered, after a pause; "but now 
it fl.isbcis acri>w4 me Like a half-remembered 
dreajD. Is it poasible that she wa6 not old 



Mr. Baily 's daughter, not George Baily 's sis- 
ter, at all f " 

"It is so." 

"And was she really Captain Lyte's 
daughter, and your own cousin f 

"Yes." 

Here a silence fell upon them both. Dr. 
Phelps was considering this strange discov- 
ery, and calculating how it might have in- 
fluenced his friend^s character and conduct. 
The latter was pausing because the farther 
he went the worse his story became. 

" Go on, my boy," said Phelps at length. 

" I can not." 

" You must, now." 

" Oh, the poor infatuated, ill-used, noble 
girl !" cried Mr. Lane, with a groan of unut- 
terable anguish. " Phelps, my best, oldest, 
truest friend I how can I tell you these 
horrors against my own flesh and blood, 
against my craven self, against my hateful, 
mad, proud, contemptible self t The poor 
girl loved me — yes, loved me ; and now, at 
last, I know what love is, and how all else 
is nothing when opposed to it. Then I 
knew nothing of love. But if you who saw 
us together thought I loved her, little won- 
der that she thought so too I 

" You know I had the Civil Fund pension 
of £100 a year till I came of age. Well, 
when I found out the secret of Eleanpr^s 
parentage I wrote to my uncle and told 
him that I declined any further acquaint- 
ance with him, and that Eleanor herself 
had told me of his scheme for our mar- 
riage, to which I would never consent, even 
if abject poverty should stare me in the 
face. 

" Then I went abroad, bidding Eleanor a 
very curt farewell, and thinking that she 
would now become her own father's heiress, 
and would soon abandon her foolish prefer- 
ence for me. I was overwrought and al-* 
most distraught with violent conflicts of 
emotion. My intention was to let my head 
rest and fatigue my body. I felt the want 
of a counselor much at that time, and miss- 
ed you dreadfully ; but was sure that if I 
came to you, you would advise me to make 
peace with my uncle and accept Eleanor's 
affection, and those things I was utterly re- 
solved not to do. The old hunters. Cap- 
tain Lyte and Mr. B^aily, had got me in the 
toils, and I was resolved to break loose and 
be my own master. 

"After a few months' absence I wrote 
from Basle to Baily, asking him to draw and 
forward to me my half year's pension, and 
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to keep my address a secret, answering in- 
quiries vaguely with a statement that I was 
traveling. That he hated me with a com- 
plimentary fervor I knew, but what more 
could he want (I thought) than what I had 
volimtarily sacrificed t 

" The event proved. He sent the money 
safely enough; and the diligence which 
brought the mail brought Eleanor also to 
Basle. She had run away from a home 
where she was hated, and thrown herself 
upon a man who could not love her. 

" We did not go on into Switzerland, as 
my intention had been. My pension would 
terminate with the expiration of my twen- 
ty-first year, and it behooved me to put my 
shoulder to the wheeL We returned to the 
Grerman Baths, merely to be within reach of 
some quiet central towns, one of which I re- 
solved to select for our residence." 

Phelps was not slow to notice the change 
from "P' to "we" in the narrative, and be- 
ginning to be greatly agitated, he rose and 
conunenced walking up and down the long 
dimly lighted room. But Mr. Lane, with 
eyes themselves fiery bright (could any one 
have seen them), sat still, reading the mys- 
teries of the burning coals, and seeing in 
them phantom shapes, while in his ears 
rang cries from lips long silent. He re- 
mained thus silent for many minutes, and 
the Doctor's suspicions waxed stronger and 
stronger. 

*'Go on, Bedford," he said, bitterly — "go 
on. You wanted me to believe in the devil, 
and I am beginning to do so already." 

" The devil t Yes," Mr. Lane replied, bit- 
terly. " Who threw that poor ill-used girl 
in my path during our glorious boyhood, 
when 

'many an old philosophy 

On Argive heights divinely sang, 

And round us all the thicket rang 

To many a flute of Arcady ?' 

Why had I not a home like you, and like 
almost all other boys? or, if my parents 
must die so early, out of the course of na- 
ture, why must I be sent to a hoary old knave 
in lieu of a parent, and left at the disposal 
of a brigand in the person of my nearest 
relative t" 

" * Knave' and * brigand' are strong terms," 
Mr. Phelps objected. 

Then Mr. Lane told him the story of the 
double will : how Mr. Baily had induced 
Greneral Lyte to execute a perfect will be- 
fore his death, and afterward presented an 
imperfect previous draft of it to Captain 



Lyte,a8 hii fsitheHfi otily existing teatameiit j 
how the captaiD had eet this imperfect wiJl 
aside (knowing it at least virtuaUy to be hia 
father's laat will)^ and had left tbe fortune 
of which he was lawftill^y^ only life-tenunt 
away from tbe true heir, dividing it btitwejen 
his godchildren Blanche and Janet Browne. 

Yet the DfKitor did not resunio his gen- 
tle or sympathetic maDner to tMa afflicted 
friend, but kept impatiently tramping to 
and fro, and nrgijig Mr.Ltino to "go on, go 
on," than which perhaps there are no two 
equally brief won] is as irritating and vexa- 
tious to a prt>ud ypirit. 

" How am I to ' go on,' a© you call it f" hjo 
asked, turning saviigely npon lim persecutor. 
"How am I to go on if you are down upon 
me already like thisj whenjso far, I had been 
more sinned against than aianiugf Pray 
what had I titme to forfeit yutir esteem up 
to this point V 

"Then what do you raeau by ^ We,' after 
that poor girl arrived at Basle f- asked the 
Doctor, not sorry of an opportunity for bring- 
ing Mr. Lane to the point on thia subject, 

"I am just going to — ^" be|jan the latter. 
Then suddenly turning on his friend fierce- 
ly, and flinging htnnility to the dogs, he ex- 
claimed, " Gkmd God, man ! You don't think 
I wronged my own kinswoman I How 4ar9 
you?" 

In no degree daunted the Doetor cams 
closer, looked him calmly in the face» and 
said, " Oh, I thank tlie Giver of all good for 
this warmth cif yonrn, my Bedford ! Now I 
can bear whatever revelation U to come. 
But a terrible auapieion had taken hold of 
me. And I fma^tl that my afifection for you 
was going to be put to too severe a test. 
Forgive me/* 

So in the midst of Mr, Lane's eonfession 
he was called upon to change places and 
exercise the virtue of charity toward his 
friend, and this gave him courage to proceed. 

He went onto tell Phelps as delicately as 
possible that hia coiu^iij's love for hiuij and 
her reckless self-abandonment in throwing 
herself upon hicv as she had done, caused 
him terrible embarrass me nt ; that, after one 
or two vain attempts to induce her to re- 
turn to London, he had proposed to marry 
her as the only way in his power to save 
her reputatiuu; that she had resisted him 
in this desi"^; and that, setting down her 
opposition merely to a heroic unflelfishnees, 
he had carritid hi« point, and actually mad& 
her his wife beforo they left Basle. 

Now, it appeared, when accotding to rule 
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FIVE MUlUTKS AFTK&WABD I WAS BTANDLNQ OV&B THE DEAD BODY OF A TALL, FOWEEFUL MAM." 



they ought to have commenced being " hap- 
py forever after," the terrible part of the 
narrative was to come, and we must let 
the luckless husband indicate his own sor- 
rows. 

"From Schlangenbad, a pretty village 
embowered in beech and maple woods, we 
were one day being driven to Schwalbach, 
when Eleanor showed symptoms of great 
uneasiness and distress. I could only ac- 
count for this by the rude stare of a gallant 
who had just passed us in another open car- 
riage, and whose eyes certainly had dwelt 



upon Eleanor for the moment of passing 
with a look both of recognition and sur- 
prise. However, I soon forgot the man and 
his impertinence, and when Eleanor im- 
plored me to take her to Baden, had no sus- 
picion that she would ever be annoyed by 
him again. 

" We engaged apartments on the ground- 
floor of a secluded villa, which was unlike 
any other house in Baden. It had been 
built by an English lady, and had English 
grates an^ fenders in the lower rooms. 
There was also a front garden with railings 
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in the English style. The public foot-path 
skirts these railings, and is diyided from the 
high-road by the little river Oos. Kows of 
linden fringe both path and road. 

'^I had a notion that Carlsmhe or Stutt- 
gart would suit us as a winter residence, and 
leaving Eleanor in charge of our good land- 
lady (the person who rented the house), I 
went off with the intention of being absent 
three days. But being delighted with Carls* 
rahe,-and wishing Eleanor to see it and 
help my decision, I returned on the second 
day. 

'^The sun had just set as I reached home. 
I was dusty and weary. I remember even 
now how dark and cool the little river looked 
as I turned £rom it and hastened across the 
grass-plot to our parlor window. A strange 
whim urged me to plunge into the stream 
and end my days by clinging to the roots 
of a tree under water. Not being either dis- 
tinctly unhappy or apprehensive of evil, of 
course I shook off the whim. A' startled 
scream answered my familiar three taps at 
the window, which, curiously enough, was 
shut, contrary to custom. Why did not El- 
eanor run to the window to greet me f Again 
at the parlor door I was kept waiting, for 
it was bolted within, and my poor wife evi- 
dently hesitated before opening it." 

At this point of the narrative Mr. Lane 
'sat staring into the fire without speaking, 
his teeth chattering as if with cold, and 
Phelps could see drops of anguish glisten- 
ing among the shaggy locks on his pale 
forehead^ 

" Skip over that and tell me the sequel," 
said Mr. Phelps, laying his hand affection- 
ately on his friend^s shoulder. 

" Let me see," Mr. Lane continued. " Five 
minutes afterward I was standing over the 
dead body of a tall, powerful man, who 
must have been comely enough. Eleanor, 
or her shadow, stood by me ringing piteous 
hands. She had lost the power of speech 
from fiight." 

" Was the man Balbry ?" Phelps asked. 

"Yes." 

" Were they really guilty t" 

"Yes." 

"And is it his death which lies heaviest 
on your conscience ?" 

"No. I had broken her heart by my ob- 
stinate pride. She had flung herself away 
soon after I left England, and her coming 
after me to Basle was little more than a des- 
perate rush to escape from him and see if I 
would not pity her." 



" Still," urged the philosopher, " you have 
been terribly punished by your own act in 
having married her. You had no Cfflisure 
to fear from me." mg 

Mr. Lane heard these last words without i 
clearly comprehending them. Thenj aa if • 

Phelps had asked hini again for hia own iu* 
dictment, he said : 

" She revealed the secret of hor own birtJi 
to me in honor. I cast it in h€ir face, broke 
off the marriage contract between hb^ and 
then left the country, laaviug bcr wurroutid- 
ed with enemies. Her heart wfia broken, 
and I half suspect her bTain waa derangcd.^^ 

"Yet you married her iifter alL That 
should have healed her wounds and eased 
her mind." 

"It was too late," Mr. Lane sadly an- 
swered. 

"What and where is e lie now !" 

"A Sister of the Black Vdl in the con- 
vent of St. Agatha, at Gbeut." 

"Sanet" 

"Usually. But sometimes memory over- 
powers reason, and she failn for a time>" 

%o these two moralistj* seemed aJmost to 
overlook the fact that Mr. Lane had kilLeil 
his rival. It had been dono in tUii biMit of 
anger, and was half acoidt^^t-a], as the bar- 
onet had fallen backward with bis neck 
over the rim of an English fmult^r, and Mr. 
Lane, having sprung at hiti throaty uaturiLl- 
ly fell forward upon hun a^ be fell, Th<* 
law of the duchy (Bad<Ni) tootc no cogni- 
zance of the accident, ami it \^'r^ \^agnely 
reported that the baron i:t (\wA from iiyury 
to the spine incurred by i\ heavy fall. 

Yet it will appear in the (^tMjiml that Mr, 
Lane's expiation had to be wrought out 
with sighs and self-restraint and uuremit- 
ting toil. , 



CHAPTER XX r 

SOMETHING WROXG, 

Five years have paswi^l m\c^ the con- 
fession which Mr. Lane nitide to his friend 
on the first day of Janufiry^ 1^5-. Shortly 
after that interesting incident^ Mr* Lane^ 
under the auspices of Dr. Phelps, cntorod 
himself at the* college in Oxford iif which 
his Mend was an omatnent. There he re- 
sided for the space of al>nut Ibtir yearSj 
strove the academical si rife, and ,\.t If'ojyrth 
graduated there, although iv\> t^uch name aa 
that of Lane had been re^ifitered on the col- 
lege boards. In short, Mr. Lane had ceaaod 
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to exist, and Bedford Lyte (in proprid per- 
8ond) had resumed the battle of life. 

Of the sixth year one month is gone aft)er 
..^ those sixty months, and another moon is on 
*i the wane. The English clipper ship ^dria^ 
* iOf of aOOO toDs l>urik!n, is homeward-bound, 
with a fitroiig northerly wind on her lar- 
board quart** r, with yards^ well braced, and 
every aval lab Itj acpiare foot of canvas draw- 
ing it« titmosit. A magnified ideal racer, she 
nisbea forward^ tihosving speed and strength 
at every stride, as e^Iio reaches superbly from 
wave to Tvavej timl tosses aside their watery 
tre^B, wliitb flitter about her bows in nev- 
er-ending rainlio^vi^. 

Due little circumstance is noticed by the 
solitary pai^st^ii^er who paces her clean poop 
d0ok. To thiB we shall presently have oc- 
casion to Tdfcr. Ht5 is not a seaman by pro- 
, ieasion, but having an artist's eye for the 

hull mid rigging of a ship, and that myste- 
rious symxiatliy fur power which always ex- 
ists in a stioDg man, he has wandered up 
and dowTi the numerous wharves of New 
York and strayed among her forests of masts 
witJiout expt^ricnciiig a more hearty glow 
of admiration for any vessel than for the 
one wli05i£s dock he now patrols. 

The jutt!irt.iou of this passenger was to 
erose in the Aspamftj a large mail steamboat 
which sailed a iltiy or two before the Adri- 
«iia But it so happened that a maladroit 
little Uirdj an old aad familiar companion, 
had escaped from the window of his hotel, 
aud no oousidtration would induce him to 
abandon it. No sooner had the Aspasia sail- 
^ ed than the truant (after apparently innu- 
manvhle futilti attenipts) discovered its mas- 
ter's open window^ and calmly returned to 
its allegiance. When we record the bird's 
name as " Tl"*tna»," it will not be necessary 
to state that the single passenger on board 
the AdrMtic wim 13 cd ford Lyte. 

*' Wtr iTjay bi^ a ^vi'ek longer," he murmur- 
ed to himself, pacing the narrow deck, " but I 
doutit if we sliaiL I should like to sail on a 
clean ship which ln^at a dirty steamer. No 
Cuuard or CoUlns could pass us at this rate. 
Thirteen knots tliti mate gave by the last 
reckoning ; but we have been making far 
more than that for the last thirty-six hours, 
according to our longitude. Let me see: 
thirteen knots arc jast fifteen statute mQes. 
They could hat<lly beat that. I know the 
mail steamboat I went to Vera Cruz in could 
not." 

The passengeTf though no sailor, was a 
fair mathematician and navigator, and Cap- 



tain M^Leod, of the Adriatic, was any thing 
but averse to comparing his longitude with 
that of his passenger after their noontide 
observations. 

Again the passenger struggled with some 
troublesome compunctions which suggested 
that steamers cross the Atlantic in shorter 
time than sailing vessels. " She has waited 
five years for me, and won't throw me over 
for five days now," he muttered, not quite 
with a tone of conviction, for a letter which 
seemed to burn in the breast pocket of his 
pilot coat implied that, whatever the perils 
of the deep might be, at least equal dangers 
beset his absence from the coasts of Albion. 
"It is trying her too severely," he contin- 
ued, tramping up and down the windward 
side of the deck with such creaking, angry 
sea-boots that the second mate, vainly try- 
ing to sleep below, mentally consigned him 
to' the tender mercies of David Jones — 
" trying her too severely. I always was a 
brute. I have always hit my hardest where 
another man would touch most softly. I 
ought to have abandoned Tommy and taken 
the Aapasia. It was madness to risk losing 
her for a tomtit." 

Finding no outlet for his angry impatience 
in any possible action, the strong man be- 
came rigidly statuesque, and perambulated 
the small space with fierce though silent en- 
ergy, a moving petrifaction. 

The wind freshened, still blowing from the 
north. It was the first mate's watch, and 
at six bells (3 p.m.) he came on the poop and 
gave orders for shortening sail. 

*' How do you like the blasts of Boreas, Mr. 
Lux ?" he facetiously observed, and furled the 
top-gallant sails, the mainsail, and the jib, 
reefed the top-saUs, and so made the ship 
" snug," as he called it, under reefed top- 
sails, a foresail, and a foretop-mast stay-sail. 

" But she'll have to be snuggerer yet afore 
long, or J'm a Dutchman," cynically ob- 
served the third mate, who was steering 
the ship, being the only man on board who 
could do it singly. 

Poor Bedford was so bewildered by the 
mate's dark classical allusions, and the rela- 
tive merits of " snug" and " snuggerer," that 
his attention was partially distracted from 
his proper woe and fixed upon the dangers 
of the deep. 

The helmsman, who evidently had no si- 
necure, though he handled the huge wheel 
with a Easterly touch, and was provided 
with a possible ally in the person of a sailor 
who shambled about to leeward, regarded. 
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the passenger with less contempt than the 
sons of Neptune generally bestow on " land- 
lubliers." He was Lyte's equal in size and 
strength, though decidedly not his superior 
in grace. Older than the captain, and prob- 
ably a better seaman than any on board, he 
ranked little higher than a mere " able sea- 
man" in the ocean hierarchy. Perhaps as 
he stood there, not by any means neglecting 
his duty, but unavoidably looking at the 
man who passed and repassed him so often 
in his stem and restless pati'ol, he saw in 
his face and mien some indication of the 
struggle within him, and remembered in his 
own rude career some hour when his mind 
had been torn with a conflict of fear, doubt, 
or self-reproach, to which the perils of his 
vocation were as mere daily chances. Wheth- 
er from previous observation or some such 
present reflection, he now looked at the pas- 
senger with a keen interest. The latter re- 
turned the look, and gradually entertained 
a hearty respect for a man of such evident 
power and gallant bearing. 

" How is it you are alone at the wheel in 
such a heavy sea ?" he asked, observing the 
manifest labor of his position. 
^ Solemnly expectorating be :iind the wheel, 
as if he had intended to deliver an oration, 
Mr. Grays jerked his head toward the am- 
phibious person to leeward, and then, with 
something between a wink and a blink, de- 
voted his powers exclusively to the compass 
and the helm. At this moment another sail- 
or brought the binnacle lamp, already light- 
ed, and placed it in its position ; but Lyte 
noticed that Grays scarcely saw him, steer- 
ing on solemnly, and considering the access 
of a lamp to the compass no more than we 
notice the rising or glimmering of a star at 
night. 

Perhaps a little piqued at the man's reti- 
cence, Lyte stood and looked at the compass 
for a minute by the new light of the binna- 
cle lamp, then at Mr. Grays, observing the 
effort which his control of the wheel cost 
him, and then said, ''Why is she so heavy 
in hand f ' 

The helmsman cocked his eye, shifted the 
plug of tobacco in his mouth, and looked 
knowing, but tacitly declined to converse. 

Bather pleased now and amused at his 
persistence, Lyte was withdrawing by the 
companion ladder, when the amphibious one 
shuffled up to him, and with a scrape re- 
marked, " Muster Grays ee wunt spee-uk at 
t' wheel." Then he shuffled away again, 
and the passenger retired, wondering wheth- ; 



er the apologist came from Somerset, Dorset, 
or Devonshire. Thus even the current of 
events at sea will serve to distract a lover's 
reverie. 

At eight bells, that is, at 4 o'clock p.m,^ 
as the sun was sinking toward tht^ horizon 
behind the good ship Adriatic iu a jc^reat blaze 
of crimson cloud, Mr. Lyto rt^tjii*^rtti?d the 
steward's boy (a colored nnm about fifty 
years of age) to ask Mr. Grays to step into 
his cabin, which that mariner Kliurtly did. 

"You see, I am anxious, Mr. Crayfl," said 
the passenger to his guest. The reader will 
understand that the third mntt^ bad no quar- 
ters among the gods in this part of the ship. 
Mr. Lyte continued : " I asketl you why she 
was so heavy in hand. I nm do seaxnaoj 
but — Will you oblige me liy taking a nip 
with met" Whereupon Mr.C'rayt* took hi a 
noggin of rum like a man^ am! Mr. Lyt^ 
took another, each blinking at the other in 
true nautical style. " But, an 1 was sayingj 
you were too busy to answer iu*>. Kow why 
does not the ship answer the bi^lin mom *?fls* 
ily t I am terribly anxious to be at home.'' 

"You see, Sir," the third nuite replied, 
" she be a sight too deep in th^ 7Far*er." 

So speaking, and wiping hh month vdj:h 
the back of his brawny hand, Uic marinor 
bowed and withdrew. 

"Another west-country rnaji/- sajd Mr, 
Lyte to himself, having obtained littJe ftir^ 
ther information except a eontirmatioo of 
his own opinion. But puTstiiii*^^ Mr. Grays 
to the main-deck, and finding him heait^tiug 
about a favorable moment for making tho 
rush forward, he urged the question. " Is 
there any thing wrong with her f ^ he liskecL 

"Best ship out of London dock/' wus tho 
curt answer. 

"Any thing wrong with her cargo!" the 
passenger persisted. 

" Gvod enoughy for that matter/' rt^plicd 
Mr. Grays, " but rayther too much of it. 
Wheat in bulk, you know/' Tlicti^ as tb(» 
water rushed out at the Jn; i^cnppp?T^j h© 
made his advance gallantly, aiid was ^ousod 
from head to foot with the creat of an ill- 
disposed wave which took that oiJportunity 
of dashing over the bulwarks. 

"Poor old devil I" the passenger calmly 
observed, rather enjoying the iuimersion of 
his taciturn friend. 

Mr. Lyte was the only paafienger on boaid 
the AdriaUo. After completirjg his universi- 
ty course at Oxford he had aecepted ati en- 
gagement to Mexico as coircsptindf^iit of a 
London review, and was returning to En- 
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^land by way of New York. The delicacy 
whiGh prevents a passenger in every in- 
itance &om asking impertinent questions 
ibout the ship to which he has intrusted 
lis life and his personalty was in this case 
loubled by the fact that his passage was a 
rratuitous act of courtesy extended to him 
)y a mercantile firm (agents of the London 
)wner8) whose acquaintance he had made 
luring his brief stay in the Island City. 

The circumstance which had attracted his 
lotice before Mr. Crays's reluctant admis- 
»ion was the extraordinary depth of the 



ship in the water. Even in the smooth sea 
through which they had sped their way for 
the first few days the water had continually 
gurgled in at the scuppers on one side and 
out at the scuppers on the other side, wash- 
ing across the main-deck in a manner more 
conducive to cleanliness than security. Lat- 
terly they had enjoyed a strong leading 
wind, with only a moderately heavy sea, 
and though the ship leaned over to leeward 
much less than Lyte's previous experience 
had led him to anticipate, yet now and again 
\ the summit of a wave curled over her bul- 
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warks and flooded the decks from poop' to 
forecastle. The poop and forecastle decks 
were flo lofty that they remained compara- 
tively dry. Bnt even a landsman could see 
' at a glance that a yessel encountering only 
moderate weather ought not to he half un* 
der water. And certain angry murmurs of 
the crew, to which it was impossihle to re- 
main deaf, had aggravated Lyte's suspicions 
of mmething wrong. 

Already he had ventured on a faint and 
delicate hint to Captain M^Leod, who had 
receive^ and hitherto uniformly treated him 
in the firiendly spirit suggested by the very 
terms of his passage. The captain's testy 
answer to that hint had absolutely con- 
vinced him of Impending danger. It was 
clear to an unprejudiced observer that the 
captaui, being a fifth-part owner of ship 
and cargo, was reluctant to admit the over- 
lading of his vessel, and yet was perceptibly 
annoyed at the avaricious policy which had 
overriden his Judgment and sent him to sea 
in charge of an enterprise involving so much 
property and so many lives beyond his own. 

With regard to the particular advantages 
or disadvantages of "wheat in bulk" as a 
cargo Mr. Lyte had hitherto obtained no ex- 
perience, and the etiquette of his position 
rendered the asking of any questions a del- 
icate matter. Mr. Crays's reticence, added 
to the captain's manifest testiness, made it 
clear that his duty to himself and all con- 
cerned now imposed sUence upon him. Why 
" wheat in bulk," that is, in one undivided 
i^ass, in the hold of a sound strong ship 
should be more dangerous than wheat in 
sacks, he was at a loss to apprehend. Above 
the hold, or " between-decks," there was, as 
it seemed to him, a whole cargo of quite 
another character. This consisted entirely 
of American clocks, packed two dozen in a 
case, and also some heavier cases containing 
sewing-machines. This upper cargo occu- 
pied the region inhabited by passengers in 
an emigrant ship, and had been stowed 
while Mr. Lyte was putting his effects on 
board and making his little arrangements 
for the voyage. The freight both on wheat 
and machinery was so high and space so 
valuable that no ship's stores, and no wa- 
ter except in the iron tank forward, had 
been placed below. The main-deck under 
the bulwarks was lined with double rows 
of casks of fresh-water and barrels of pro- 
visions firmly lashed together, and, as it 
seemed to the passenger, impregnable to the 
assaults of ^ind or wave. The poop deck. 



however, and the lorfeoastle, though sepa- 
rated by the entire lengtli uf qii^irtor and 
main decks, like two islaiitl*^ witli an angry 
sea between, were free both of waves and 
artificial incumbrances. In a word , th e g ood 
ship Adriatic, from mfist-ln>iitl to keel, waa 
one to cause the breast fA' a Iwndsirrau to 
glow with admiration; and despite her ri- 
gidity and unseemly depth in tbe wator^ Mr. 
Lyte would have con&tftntly und shjctire- 
ly thanked the Messrs. Dejirliorn for giving 
him this passage had it not been for s, tire- 
some letter which kindled agouy itt Lis 
breast. 

After clear and bright weather, with a 
fair or leading wind from S:iiiciy Hook, they 
had encountered fogs off Un* Ncwfoun^lliitid 
Banks, and were as yet hardly cle.ir of tkeee 
dubious shallows. At eight o*clock in the 
morning, however cold it migbt ht^j the pas^ 
senger used to emerge from tht^ cmldy doorj 
and have a dozen buckets t>f a^a-wator pitch* 
ed over him ;from the iwo\i deck above* 
This, far from being irkaonK^ hiUor, was a bit 
of ftmfof the Bailors whiJtj waehiug decks. 
With the help of an octiasion.^l chat with 
Captain M^Leod and the nu\U\ und Im ob- 
servation and calculations nt nooiufvnd his 
perusal of some novels pnrchaai:d of Mcissr^. 
Harper before leaving Ktw Yoi'k^ he man- 
aged to pass the short win try days, and at 
night would lean over tLf tjihVjill, smoking 
his old wooden pipe, aufi foudliug that 
quaint tomtit, which had heeonie so fiimil- 
iar with his irregular ho urn aa to roost in- 
differently by night or day. To his aaton- 
ishment one evening aa ho l^>.ini^d over the 
lee rail a hand heavy as hi s^ own was laid on 
his shoulder. He knew tliui: irij^fjfl was 
pacing the deck to windsvMjd; bat they 
had not been overfriendly since his incon- 
siderate question. 

" Mr. Lyte," said the ca [i t ; iln , g e 1 1 or oi i &1 y , 
"you thought me a bit ^riiiibrd with jon^ 
day before yesterday, when you aakeit me a 
question. So I was. A iu:m don^t lilc^ to 
be catechised in that way." 

" I most sincerely apolo^; i ?.p , v a pta Ln . The 
truth is, J am such a landlubber ritat I don't 
know how to behave aa a g(*iit.kujan on 
board ship." 

"Stow that, Mr. Lyte,'- tbe c-uptain re- 
plied. "It strikes me yon wan't act Lktlier- 
wise than gentleman-like a( f*ea oi on latid. 
J may not be exactly a gi'ntlcinaii myself, 
but I know one when I come across Mm, 
and—" 

"Pray stow that, captain," Lyte broke in*^ 
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" you surely can not take me for a sham 
swell. I work for my living almost as hard 
as you do, and never hope to travel with a 
better gentleman than you are." 

" I know something about you from Messrs. 
Dearborn," M*Leod rejoined ; " and my own 
wife^s brother is a fellow of one of those col- 
leges, though not half the man you are. I 
ought not to have cut up rough with you 
the other day. I can remember many a 
time asking my brother-in-law questions 
about his colleges and colleagues, and think- 
ing him a very little-minded man for seem- 
ing a bit impatient with me because I pushed 
him with questions on what was A B C to 
him, but Greek to m6. The truth is, I'm a 
kinder put out with this overlading of the 
ship. It was done against my judgment, 
and ain't doing justice to me nor the ship." 

"I take what you say as a generous ex- 
pression of good-will and confidence," said 
Lyte ; " and if you have an opportunity of 
putting it to proof, I hope you'll find me 
~ -Worthy of it." 

"Well, Mr. Lyte, there's no saying what 
^may happen," the captain replied, some- 
what moodily ; and then repeated, " there's 
no saying what may happen. Things don't 
look so ship-shape as I could wish. But I 
have a rare good ship's company. The three 
mates, boatswain, carpenter, two boys, and 
four able seamen have stuck by me for these 
ten or twelve voyages." Then turning 
sharply on the passenger, and betraying a 
remarkable mixture of resolution and hesi- 
tation in his keen black eyes, M^Leod sud- 
denly asked, " Do you hear them growling at 
aU?" 

For a few moments Lyte hesitated, with 
downcast eyes, and probably those few mo- 
ments were sufficient to convey an unspoken 
affirmative to the skipper's ready appre- 
hension. But still he waited as if for an 
answer, to prove his man; and Lyte said, 
meeting his eyes calmly and firmly, "I don't 
walk about your deck eavesdropping, Mr. 
MTL«eod ; but I don't mind saying that since 
I have seen how deep the ship is in the wa- 
ter, and how stubborn to her helm, I have 
regretted being your guest, for I have an 
object in reaching home." 

"So have I, Lyte," said the honest sea- 
man, again laying the heavy hand on his 
shoulder. " I have a wife and a little girl 
on the coast of Sussex, and I should be loath 
to leave them for good and aU. Come down 
to my cabin and have a quiet glass with 
me." 



And down the twoi veterans, the sturdy 
sailor and no less sturdy landsman, went. 
Before they parted that night the latter un- 
derstood something about " wheat in bulk" 
and its disadvantages, or rather the disad- 
vantages of those who carried it beneath 
their feet as cargo. Unlike wheat in sacks, 
which retained its position however the ship 
might lurch, " wheat in bulk" was apt to 
shift to starboard or to larboard in some sud- 
den lurch, when its own mass and weight 
would force it to maintain that new level, 
so hostile to the well-being of the vessel in 
which it lay, like an imperfectly digested 
repast in the abdomen of a suffering giant. 
But if the vessel should admit an insidious 
rivulet of water through one of its thousand 
seams, this horrible mass would swell and 
sweU, still refusing to move, but distending 
its awful bulk until the sides of the doomed 
ship (forced open from within) gaped wider 
and wider to receive the all-devouring ocean. 
Mr. Lyte had also learned why American 
clocks should be placed between-decks In- 
stead of in the hold, and how it was that an 
officer who was part owner of the ship he 
commanded was unable to control the ton- 
nage of her cargo. But beyond and even 
below these mysteries he reluctantly discov- 
ered that his honest captain was a secret 
devotee of Bacchus. 

At midnight, when the watches changed, 
M'Leod went on deck for a few minutes 
to leave his orders with the officer of the 
watch, and Mr. Lyte ran the gantlet of the 
scudding spray which swept the main-deck, 
making his way forward to smoke his last 
pipe on the forecastle with the man "on 
the look-out." A certain delicacy of feeling 
prevented him from even allowing f^her 
conversation on the subject of their com- 
mon danger ; and when the genuine British 
growler manifested itself in his companion, 
Mr. Lyte cut him short, saying, " You ought 
to have protested before she sailed if you 
saw any thing wrong. The best thing to 
be done now is for us all to puU together, 
and if any thing does go wrong, to pull it 
right again." "Old* Blowhard," as this 
look-out man was denominated, stared at 
his companion in the dim moonlight with a 
puzzled wonder, until, as they approached 
the after limit of the forecastle in their short 
promenade, a heavy sea struck the ship on 
her weather quarter, shaking her from stem 
to stem, and a considerable portion of the 
crest lashed both their faces with its briny 
scourge, blinding them to every thing ^x- 
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cept the necessity of self-preservatioii, which 
they immediately recognized by clutching 
hold of the nearest rope and crouching till 
the shock had subsided. 

" And I should like to know what you oaZl 
th€U I" retorted Mr. Blowhard, as if Lyte had 
previously been naming all the animals in 
Noah's ark. 

" You have more experience of foul weath- 
er than I have. What do you call it t" asked 
the landsman. 

"Foul weather and foul play! Them's 

what I call it. And d d bad steerin' too, 

gettin' her into the trough of the sea like 
that." 

" I could have told that Mr. Grays was 
not at the wheel myself; but what do you 
mean by ' foul play !' We're all on board 
the same ship." 

" But the howners ain%" bellowed Mr. Blow- 
hard. " They gammons a man into signing 
articles for the return voyage, and then loads 
her down to the water's edge to come home 
in Febru-airy acrost the o-cean." 

" But the captain's on board," the passen- 
ger mildly remonstrated. 

" I didn't say as he wam't," savagely re- 
torted the mariner. " Though he is a fifth- 
part howner. The ship's insured. The car- 
go's insured. J^e'a insured. And what's more, 
he lushes within a hinch !" By which lat- 
ter laconic form of words the seaman mere- 
ly expressed his recognition of the dismal 
fact which Mr. Lyte had already been con- 
strained to admit. So they parted in mel- 
ancholy concord, and with mutual respect. 

The Adriatic being on the port or larboard 
tack, Mr. Lyte's cabin being on the larboard 
side of the ship, and his berth on the same 
side of his cabin, he was liable literally to 
tumble out of bed if the ship should lean 
overmuch to leeward, or particularly if she 
should lurch suddenly in that direction, es- 
pecially as the steward in his hospitable 
zeal had accommodated the guest with two 
thick mattresses, thus raising his recumbent 
body almost to a level with the summit of 
his bed-board. As yet, however, the ship, 
with a strong breeze, rising at times to half 
a gale, abeam, i. e., at right angles to her 
course, had sped majestically on her way, 
deviating from the vertical and horizontal 
lines but little until this evening. The mer- 
cury, however, had been going steadily down 
for twelve hours or more ; and though the 
pale moon was doing her best to illuminate 
the shroud of mist which hung over the sea, 
other indications of a coming storm were 



not wanting to an obsor^nut c^ye» " Tuck 
yourself in tight j you'll hiive a bit of a 
roll before morning, if I'm not miBtaken^" 
the captain had said tt> liim when they 
4)arted. But Bedford Lyte y^im accustomed 
to inconvenience, and only thought abtfut 
storms and tempests as the pQ»aible meaiis 
of delaying his arrival at iin English pon. 
If only the gale were f:vvorsil>le, it might 
blow, so far as he cared, uiitil their balance 
of life or death should hang pnised in th« 
crest' of every billow, so h>nj^ a» they could 
only run before it, fly bcfure it, outstrip tht^ 
fastest mail steamer, and UiHtunce the very 
sea-birds in their flight. The only thing 
he dreaded was heaving to and consequent 
delay. 

The landsman had tucki^d liimself tightly 
in, and was by the exercisf* of a strong ef- 
fort gradually falling int^ the amis of Mor- 
pheus, when he suddenly ht^eauie consdoaa 
of a very different fall. Howtn^er it may 
have happened, he was involved, h(?ad-fore- 
most, like a netted lion, ain^Mig tjie legs aii;l 
lashings of the long cntkly table, and the 
door of his own cabin was |»hiyiiig a tat t mi 
on the calves of his legs, wluoli protruded 
across the space between the tal>le oid th« 
bulk-head. 

Crawling back again i^nonunJouftly to his 
retreat, and relighting his Bwiuging lumpi 
Mr. Lyte took Frank Binwhe^s Inat letter 
from the pocket of his pil<it coat, arid spent 
a restless hour in reading it and paring (JVtsr 
its contents. Fool that he ^'^'at^ not to hav<* 
left America two days befure by Iho AHptrnt^ 
that fast mail-boat which always actiom* 
plished the voyage in twelve days, some- 
times in ten I 

The letter certainly contain i*d much to 
distress him; and now that he came to look 
at it calmly, as he said to himself, hut really 
less calmly than before, he was amazecL at 
the frivolity which had benot hlni in Ntiw 
York, and had induced him to let the Jetpnsla 
sail without him. Then hi;^ eye turned to 
the innocent cause of that dflay with anger: 
perhaps the first time he hail so lool^ed upon 
it during aU those years. And now the ago 
and infirmity, the unwaveiitig fidelity and 
constant love, of the little er<?atiire disarmed 
his wrath, as it stood roontLug on one leg in 
its ridiculous manner, with hea^l under ite 
wing, like a baU of flufi', on the rail which 
supported the curtain of hia h**rth. 

"Poor little Tom I" he ^xtlahned, relont- 
ing. " True friend and fn ithfnl companion \ 
And never played me a trick before in ''" 
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my wanderingB. He is getting old and stu- 
pid ; and the multitude of the windows, all 
so exactly alike, in the hotel confused him. 
No doubt he flew to a hundred wrong ones 
in succession, and found them shut, or saw 
3t ran 1^15 tacPH within, and went back discon- 
HOlati^ly to those bleak skeletons of trees, 
where ho wcHild have died if I had left him. 
Pc^rbaps the climate of Mexico has affected 
hifi feru to * KeTcr mind, Tommy I 

"*Yon and I are old: 
Old age hath yet his honor and bin toil: 
Ueftth clodes aU.'" 

Eemarkul)lB and almost superstitious as 
hi^ trust in the bird's preternatural instincts 
had hitlietrto been, it did not once occur to 
him now f bat any benefit should accrue to 
him :^om having missed the steam-ship and 
sailed in thin bfjf-doomed Adriatic. On the 
oontroryj earh time he read and re-read 
Frank's letter he regretted the delay more 
and miire^ aDd cursed his own carelessness 
for lettlritr tbo bird fly out of window in the 
midst of a crowded city, and from such a dif- 
ficult wind* J w to distinguish among others. 

But befint^ looking over the distressed 
paaaengcr'A ahonlder and reading his letter, 
we must IMt to other scenes and incidents 
of an earlier date. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
him! why, him! 

FoK a Ifing time past there had no lon- 
ger bee a any unpleasantness between the 
Brown ea of Pedlington and Bedford Lyte, 
as the pof5st'HSor of that once-hated name. 
To tell how this happy reconciliation came 
about is fliir present office. That epileptic 
attack will eh broke down the resistance 
of the fttnrtly old lawyer on a certain 
Cliri.stmaaHhiy some five years ago was fol- 
lowed by a terrible prostration which at 
first affected, or seemed to aflect, mind and 
body, Tlu' doctors (and we may be sure 
that plenty of these learned wights attend- 
ed his tc^nijiorary couch in Dover) were de- 
cidedly of o [union that this was likely to 
result eithvi' in a very alarming crisis or in 
Hji ultiiiifite tendency to yield to a very ju- 
dicious ainl tmergetic treatment extending 
over a period of twelve or eighteen months. 
A tremendous gun of the largest calibre 
was telejy^raphed for. He came from the 
met;ropolis, and was, Frank declared, only 
distiuguishabk from the Pedlington and 



Dover authorities by the superior ticking^ 
of his pocket chronometer, which was fur- 
nished with a complete system of second- 
hands, and fingers indicating fractions of 
Seconds. After a profound and costly con- 
sultation these magicians declined to state 
which of the above results would super- 
vene, or how soon, or even whether either 
of these results, or any thing else, would 
certainly ensue. But the doc^tor with the 
great watch and the fabulotis fee hinted 
to Frank that he would be unwise to neg- 
lect any little documentary arrangements 
(usual in such cases) while the patient re- 
tained some use of his mental faculties and 
right arm. 

Thereupon aU the Brownes were sum- 
moned, by telegraph and otherwise, and, 
as the custom of their family is when any 
member of it is about to die, assembled 
from thd four comers of the county, from 
the hills of Surrey and the downs of Sussex. 
They came from Pedlington, from Brown- 
leigh, from Farfield, from Tiddenden and 
Benterden and the remoter regions, until 
every bedroom in the old Castle Hotel at 
Dover was engaged for a Mr. Browne. The 
reader will understand that these good old- 
fashioned Tory families still patronize " Tlio 
Castle." The new and meretricious " Lotd 
Warden Hotel" is for your traveling Amer- 
icans, Russians, and Frenchmen, or mere 
English waifs and strays. 

So about a baker's dozen of far-off cous- 
ins, including Uncle Robert, the head of the 
family, from Brownleigh, sat down lugubn^* 
ously to greasy mutton-chops and damp po- 
tatoes at the common table in the frouzy 
old respectable coffee-room. I say lugubri- 
ously, although a grim hilarity usually pre- 
vails on these occasions, because a deadly 
feud existed and almost raged between, ev- 
ery member of this affectionate group. Rob- 
ert Browne, Esquire, of Brownleigh, had es- 
X>ecially infuriated each one of his connec- 
tions and relatives, remote or near, by char- 
ging his estate in order to bestow upon 
that insidious warrior, Robert Browne jun- 
ior, a lieutenant and ai^utant in her Majes- 
ty's — th Regiment of Infantry, an annuity 
of £200 per annum. One Mr. Browne, a 
lawyer from Tiddenden, devoured aU his 
smoky mutton without salt because the 
waiter had placed the salt-cellar near an 
obnoxious young clergyman, the Rev. Tim- 
othy Browne, from Benterden. Not even 
about the weather would they converse, al- 
though it happened to be execrable^ and 
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rABrorr ooorsiMB ur thk ooms-sooM of tub oabtls hotel." 



they were all damp ; and the waiter, who 
was more or less acquainted with each one 
of them severally, made two or three feeble 
attempts to kindle a glimmer of intercourse 
on this pleasing topic. The ferocious dig- 
nity with which the youthful ecclesiastic 
s&id his ''grace before meat,'' alone, and 
standing with folded palms, seeing that all 
the others fell to unceremoniously (which 
they only did to annoy him, each being ac- 
customed on other occasions to the same 
ceremony), was a study worthy of Hogarth. 
After this dismal repast they each went 



in turn, glided into the dark chamber, 
stared at their dying relative, took up his 
unresisting hand, held it for a moment, 
then dropped it like a hot potato, and 
shuffled out of the room with an awkward 
and guilty aspect, as if each one had surrep- 
titiously pocketed a silver spoon. It had 
been stipulated by Mrs. Browne beforehand 
that not a word should be spoken. He was 
not strong enough to bear it, she said ; the 
fact being that he had quarreled with every 
one of them except Uncle Robert, to whom 
alone he now gave his blessing, calling him 
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a " dear fellow." The honest elder brother 
shed a tear as he dropped the hand, hat 
none the less looked gnilty and nneasy as 
he left the audience chamber. One excep- 
tion to the general behavior shone oat in 
the cafie of the yonng clergyman. Long- 
coated; severe-cravatted, smag, prim, sleek, 
and carrying a book with a gilt cross apon 
it, he commenced a pioas address to his dy- 
ing uncle. 

"Take him away," gently observed the 
invalid, turning to the walL "Take him 
away. I never could bear the sight of 
him." 

And Mrs. Browne led him out, dimly con- 
scious that he was alluding to pearls and 
a quadruped not famous for cleanliness or 
gratitude. 

These were Walter Browne's funeral ob- 
sequies. Yet it is only fair to add that not 
one of these gentlemen expected a shilling 
from him. Amiable and affectionate each 
in his own household, it was the habit of 
the family to quarrel among its remoter 
members during life, and at the portal of 
death to draw a veil mournfully over the 
preceding disagreement. 

The good man had long ago made up his 
mind as to the disposition of his worldly 
affairs. As every wise man does, he made 
his last will and ^testament when sound in 
l>ody and clear in brain. So strongly did 
he feel this duty that not even the severe 
calamity which had befallen Blanche would 
induce him to meddle with a will once made. 
No codicils for him, or chancery suits for his 
family. Let Blanche live with her mother. 
Let Frank save a remnant of her fortune if 
possible. If not, let it be. By no means 
let Frank prosecute that scoundrel George 
Baily. His sin would find him out; and 
probably Blanche would forgive him in the 
end, if the man had ever loved her at all, or 
she him. These were some of Mr. Browne's 
funeral observations. But not all. 

Calling the family whose acquaintance 
we have made in their native town round 
his bedside, he said: "There is one repara- 
tion I would make before I leave a world of 
blunders, of lies, of trust and distrust alike 
misplaced. I wish every member of my 
own family now present to join in this sol- 
emn act of justice." 

Janet here crept to his side, knelt down, 
and seized his pale hand. Mrs. Browne, who 
was sitting there, made way for her, still 
bending over her child and her husband's 
hand. 



" A noble young man," Mr. Browne went 
on, "has been calumniated to us by one 
whom I would speak of more severely if 
Blanche had not already suffered unjustly. 
Bedford Lyte, whose name I forbade in my 
house for twelve years, was utterly misrep- 
resented to us, he and his conduct, by George 
Baily." 

How Janet squeezed and kissed that pale 
hand, and how Frank's and Albert's eye- 
brows went up and up, for neither of the 
young men knew yet who Mr. Lane was. 

Mr., Browne continued : " I have, thank 
God, been able to sift the mutter before I 
die. Tour mother has in her desk Lady 
Balbry's written admission that her son, Sir 
Thomas, ruined that poor girl who visited 
us once, and whom Captain Lyte allowed 
"us to call Eleanor Baily — for shame to his 
memory I" 

Now Albert's forehead threatened entire- 
ly to disappear, so high did his scanty eye- , 
brows ascend to his glossy poll. 

" She was," resumed the sick man, " a 
prenuptial child of poor Mrs. BaUy." 

If he had said Poluphlmsboio Thalasses, 
Janet would have had quite as distinct aii 
apprehension of his meaning. All she knew 
or cared to know (and it was already in- 
tuitively known) was that her lover was 
going to be justified. 

" Bedford Lyte, poor fellow," Mr. Browne 
resumed, " did actually kill Sir Thomas Bal- 
bry for ruining that girl. But in the mean 
time — do you understand me, Frank t — I say, 
between the baronet's villainy to the girl, 
and his being killed by Bedford Lyte, the 
young man had been most basely tricked 
into marrying the girl himself." 

The stout old Briton fell back exhausted 
here ; and though the great revelation had 
not come, a kind of prescience, or at least 
premonition of it, was breaking upon them 
all. Although Janet was no more enlight- 
ened than the rest, her behavior seemed to 
lead to a true solution of the mystery. Mrs. 
Browne was in the secret, and though trem- 
bling for her husband, was anxious to see 
this act of justice accomplished. She pre- 
sented him with a wine-glassful of strong 
beef tea, and then another of port-wine, aft- 
er which he resumed : 

" K that wretched girl is living, I say with 
sorrow she is still his lawful wife." 

Here Albert, taking advantage of another 
pause induced by his father's weakness, sol- 
emnly interposed: "Frank and Robert" — 
for the Marauder was there, bi^t so depressed 
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and subdued in the presence of this sorrow 
thai all his vivacity was gone — " Frank and 
Robert; what did I say t Wrong there was. 
Why should we put it all into one scale t And 
again, I should he sorry to see any sister of mine 
as easy with gentlemen as Miss Baily was. Now 
you see. Who was right t" But neither of 
his former antagonists cared now to enter 
into the lists with Albert. 

Mr. Browne continued : " This brave and 
generous though foolish youth has grown 
up a brave, generous, and foolish man. Less 
than a month ago, George Baily, who when 
a mere lad had entered into this vile plot 
with his father, produced what they had se- 
creted from the captain, namely, a rescript 
of General Lyte's will, perfect and perfectly 
executed. He offered this to Bedford Lyte 
for a price. The young man chastised him 
in the presence of a servant, and destroyed 
this indisputable will, by which he knew 
himself his grandfather's heir, in the pres- 
ence of three persons. By that act, Janet, 
my dear, this young man, in the flower of 
his youth, has lawfully given you of his own 
free-will that which Captain Lyte only gave 
you unlawftilly on his death-bed. I object- 
ed to the first bequest. I always disliked 
Captain Lyte's will. This gift I can not 
cavil at. The young man is very noble — 
very noble !" 

Poor little Janet, still kneeling dejectedly 
at her father's bedside and holding his hand, 
in which from time to time she buried her 
face, saw not whither all this mystery was 
. tending. ** I always knew he must be a 
duck," she sobbed — " a real duck ! But, all 
the same, I shall give him back his fortune 
when I come of age." 

A faint smile again played over the dying 
man's face. He took his hand from hers, 
and laid it gently on the beautiful head 
nestling at his side, on which a furtive glim- 
mer of sunshine played and reminded him 
of the glad old days of Pedlington. 

Again speaking, with the light of that 
smile on his face, he said, " You won't beat 
that man in generosity, my Janet ; but come 
now quickly, for I am weary: who do you 
think Mr, Lane is f" 

This question fell literally like a thunder- 
bolt at the feet of all present. Doubtless 
mysterious combinations and coincidences 
had begun to direct their thoughts in the 
right groove. But not one present except 
his wife really knew or was prepared to di- 
vine the old man's secret. He looked round 
at them all with a more benignant and joy- 
I 



ous smile than they renaembered even in his 
day of health and skmii^tli- Only Albert 
had already suspected the trnth, and then 
abandoned it in bewlld4>r[n<?Tit. 

"Him I" cried Jaiiot at last, defiant of 
Lindley Murray, and starting up witb 
blushing cheeks and Hashing aiippliirfi (jyee. 
" Him I Why, him, of cours^ti !" Then she 
knelt down again, coaxing her father^s poor 
pallid hand. 

Mrs. Browne patted lu^r ctmiely, shapely 
head, decked with its niivsises of loose golden 
hair. 

"Oh, the wicked Tulip r Nelly softly ex- 
claimed. \ 



CHAPTER XXiri. 

THE LAST FEATJIKR. 

There was much F^ueotncjss at that time 
to temper the bitter of Jaiiet^s trial; yet 
when we recollect that, thotiijh a just and 
honest man, utterly nb{»ve frand or ehican- 
ery, and steering his stubborn way as well 
as he knew how thronj^h the shoala of life, 
Mr. Browne had systeinaticiilly itidulged liia 
daughters, and while s^iit^Tiiii^ at any enthu- 
siastic occupation for f^iiTs, had eneoiira^^ed 
them both with purs*.- and csmntenauee in 
mere pleasure-seeking of an luuocent kinii^ 
it would be in the lai^t dej^ree nnjnst to es;- 
pect on her part any mat iiirsl jjoi^ers of en- 
durance or self-contr<^l. Pazxled now be- 
tween Mr. Lane and iSe<lford Lyti% and hav- 
ing a profound respect for the man whom 
she knew as Mr. Lano, ahntiat independent- 
ly of her love for him, and ipiite independ- 
ently of what she had recently learned of 
Bedford Lyte, she toi^k refuge from Tier dif- 
ficulty in calling her lover " Sir." This was 
all arranged, of cours(\ in hcraecret eonncil- 
chamber, and there addiii;^ ttJ^ether her rea- 
sons to respect the twfi ment to love the for- 
mer (Mr. Lane), and to ]>ity the liitter (Bed- 
ford Lyte), she achieved a splendid femi- 
nine ideal, and called it ^^ Sir." There wss 
something grotesqui^ly interesting about 
this iimocent and lovt^ly f^^irl . Those of our 
readers who follow nyi this brief ebrcinicle 
to its close will be perhfipj^i inorw iutereaied 
in her and in her fate at its end thiin drir- 
ing its earlier stages, and will wish to kunw 
somewhat of her marrii'il life. But before 
long we shall find her, yielding to bc^r own 
ungovernable impulse b, in imminent risk of 
never reaching'the eonnnbia.1 epoch. 

It was evident enough thart " Sir"^ had nev- 
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r loved any one^ bnt Her. Haying, as her 
lost iruthful father said, been tricked into 
tarrying that wretched Eleanor, he conld 
ot now get rid of her. Janet well under- 
bood that a man of delicate feeling would 
ot drag a woman firom the seclosion of a 
loister to nnderigo the exposure of a trial 
>r divorce. " Well," she said to herself, " I 
an wait. I love him. I adore him. My no- 
lo, my generous, brave Sir. And he loves 
ie, * He was dazzled by my beauty I' Oh, 
ow splendid! Who ^se could have said 
ny thing so exquisite t I could die when I 
tiink of it. Oh I ohT? These ecstasies, 
rhich would have been pretty acting if 
ented in public, were merely Janet^s secret 
everies. 

But before long all the world was indig- 
ant with Walter Browne, Esquire, solicit- 
r, of Pedlington ; especially those gentle- 
len who had secured the reversions of the 
lerkships to the Justices of the Peace, to the 
*eddle Navigation Company, to the Turn- 
ike Trust, to the County Lunatic Asylum, 
the Peddleboume Union, and to the Kent 
Jonservative Superior Hop Cultivation As- 
ociation, all of which Mr. Browne held, and 
ontinued to hold, though Death had knock- 
d at his door with bony and importunate 
inuckles, and though (what was perhaps 
[uite as important) Frank Browne had calm- 
y stated that all the clerkships might go to 
-some obscure region — ^for Imn. 

But his relations were even more infiiri- 
.ted, his far-off cousins, and remote stei»- 
incles and nephews, who had eaten the dol- 
rous mutton at Dover, " the funeral-baked 
Qeats" of anticipation. After collecting 
ound him all the paraphernalia of death, 
obing himself, as it were, in the pomp and 
lanoply of coming dissolution, and actually 
^ving a death-bed audience to his kith and 
dn, this old violator of conservative tra- 
Litions had deliberately convalesced) and 
lad gone back to his clerkships and emolu- 
aents at Pedlington just as if nothing had 
lappened. Frank went so far as to inform 
lir. Lyte, of Baliol College, Oxford, that a 
ertain great London physician^s watch had 
eft off ticking, and was expected never to 
ick again, when its proprietor became aware 
•f this recovery. Had Mr. Browne only re- 
aained deaf and dumb or blind (let us say), 
»r imbecile and incapable, or paralytic in 
>ne side and a portion of the other, or given 
lome such hostage to death and the doctors, 
lis partial recovery would have been en- 
Lurable. But for a man who had under^ 



taken to give up the ghost to retain it ia 
this stirreptitious manner was contrary to 
the good old usages of conservative society. 
Thus a Tory, however stanch, may outlive 
his own reputation. Mr. Walter Browne, 
hitherto unimpeachable, was now a renegade 
from the Tory ranks of respectable death in 
the command of a Tory doctor. His cous- 
in, the surgeon at Farfield, called him " an 
old body-snatcher." The severe ecclesiastic 
dubbed him ^'a Lazarus." And even his 
own most gentle and loving wife fancied 
that he had outwitted and made fools of a 
large and most respectable body of people. 
But Frank, to his infinite credit, laughed all 
this nonsense to scorn, made fiui individu- 
ally and collectively of the whole tribe, and 
showed that some petty motive, which he 
ruthlessly exposed and derided, was at the 
bottom of this peevishness to which every 
(me except honest Uncle Bobert and their 
own little household had become a victim. 

Mr. Browne^s recovery might have 
achieved one benefit to his kith and kin. 
If they could only have combined and con- 
sorted for any purpose under the sun, they 
would now have done so, in the glow of their 
indignation, to abolish forever the foolish 
custom of clustering like vultures about a 
dying relative, taking up a sick man's hand 
and dropping it as if it were a hot potato, 
and then sneaking out of his presence like 
petty larcenists. 

Whatever his remoter kindred might do 
or leave undone, aU the family at Pedling- 
ton returned to their filial allegiance, and 
placed Bedford Lyte (the man whom they 
already loved, now in possession of a name 
which they had learned to dread) upon a 
pinnacle of love and esteem. The sad feat- 
ure in the case was that now, for these five 
years, he never would come near them. 
Dr. Phelps, now one of Mr. Browne's favor- 
ites, had often visited him at Oxford, and 
had traveled with him in Europe. Captain 
Fuller, who had sensibly transferred his af- 
fections to ^eUy, frequently visited Lyte at 
Oxford, and received him at Watermead. 
Frank visited him twice, at long intervals. 
Hubert twice at shorter intervals; but to 
Pedlington he never came. " He must have 
heard of the disease among the tulip bulbs in 
Kent," said Nelly. Suns set ; moons waned. 
The former rose, the latter were restored 
again, as the poet observes. Then it all hai»- 
pened over again and again. At last the 
course of nature waxed exceedingly monot- 
onous, and the social order flat, stale, and 
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onpTofitaMe to Janet. She had no work to 
do, except those everlasting gloves and shirt 
buttons of Frank's, and certain pretty little 
needle tricks that will not occupy the heart 
or mind. She could not (after the manner 
of her kind) enjoy from time to time the in- 
nocent excitement of wondering, before a 
ball or picnic, about some possible lover, and 
regulating her own behavior (real or imag- 
inary) toward the mysterious inoonnu. Nor 
could she, as an honest girl, deliberately 
ogle, entrap, grab, strangle, and scninch the 
bones of any unsuspecting lover, as a spider 
uses a fly, knowing all the time that she 
could award him no other treatment when 
caught. Novels were utterly vapid to her 
perceptions unless they portrayed a charac- 
ter like her " Sir ;" if they did so, it drove 
her mad to read them. And how could she 
live without love, now that love had so ab- 
sorbed and swallowed up her former life 
that she could not remember it, and w(m- 
dered how she had dragged on her existence 
firom day to day and week to week without 
it t Yet not being any longer able ip live 
without this elixir of life, how was the 
supply of it to be maintained within hert 
Would love continue to subsist on one little 
recollection, like the widow on her cruse 
of oil t Alas I alas I The cruet was already 
failing — had failed almost, and was well- 
nigh empty; so she thought. Her heart 
was heavy and weary within her, and sick 
with hope deferred and sore with vain re- 
grets. 

To see Nelly loving and loved, as she did 
daily now, really and steadfastly loved by a 
true and loyal man (though she had reject- 
ed him herself), was maddening. Now that 
NeUy had occupied that forlorn fortress, his 
heart, she was almost tempted to flirt with 
Captain Fuller from sheer mischief and a 
splenetic desire to inflict a wrong upon that 
obdurate "Sir'' who left her to suffer be- 
yond her power of endurance, to wait be- 
yond her patience, to exhaust her fortitude, 
to sin, if she would, without a word of com- 
fort, support, or counsel from his lips. And 
all for what t Some sullen ghost of barren 
honor, some verbal, perhaps legal, bond to 
one whom he never had and never could love. 
Oh,^how she would like to get at that crael 
woman, that Eleanor, and stab her to the 
heart I — drive the dagger home, as she had 
read in some old legend, till the haft struck 
against her ribs I 

It is not too much to say that at times she 
was carried away by a passionate desire to 



commH tbja crime, and thought htsrs&lf m 
serious danger of yieliUng to the temptation 
and making that homicidal expedition t4i the 
qtmint old Bt^lglaii city. But with regard 
to Beilford Lyte, she so longed and grew 
sick of vftLoly longing for him and his love 
that After two yearn of it she would aeaured- 
ly have thrown i>atieiice to the winda, alian- 
doned all couventional restraint*, a-ud gone 
to hi ID J had she not too clearly foreseen how 
he would act* She would have gonij to 
him and said, *'■ Here I am^ Sir. Mar^ is your 
poor ]ittle Janet, to whora you gave a for- 
tune, but whose h(!art you took away. Only 
let me stay and bo near you aJwaya. Do 
not send me back, Sir," 

Not only did sho deaire to do this foolish 
thingt but would actually have done it had 
she not «eeo, as iu a vlsionj his calm relent- 
less frown, more in sorrow than in auger, but 
still immovable even by her t-ears and ca^ 
joleri(*3 — had she not heani, as in a tranc©, 
his voice pronouncing her Beutcuee of ban- 
ishment, which would then have been irre- 
versible. He wouid have taken her back^ as 
cold and hard na a statue himself, and given 
her up to huuiiUatiou and despair* Yes, h© 
would assuredly give her up and banish her 
forever on aceount of that ghost of barren 
honor, that legal fiction, which huiind him 
to a woman who waa not his wife. ** For I 
am his true wife," she would aver to her own 
heart, ^* in virtue of thia love that I boitr to 
him," From thia she wotild draw some com- 
fort* " An d does h e not I o ve me f ' she would 
ask hftrself. ** Am I not his own little girl, 
to whom ho gave thii* ftplondid fortune, which 
I thought so little of before, so much now! 
He woubl not give it to any one else, only 
to me* Twelve thousand five hundred 
poutitli*! Bo much! why, the interest alonJ& 
is four hundred and six pounds five shillings 
a year, and I have already saved five hun- 
dred pouuds to give Nelly when she is mar* 
ried. He gave it tome. He loves too* I heard 
him say so . / heard. I was listen lug at the 
door*" Then she repeated to herself those 
delicious words which she had overheard at 
the duor of Frank^s bedroom. That was her 
one luxury, poor little innocent* She had 
not even the green cotrton umbrella now. 
But she had one little gift^ only one* How 
she did treasure itl in what a system of hags 
it dwelt 1 First 1 eath er (chamo is), then one 
of silk, then holland, double and wadded he- 
tweeuj then relvot, embroidered and fringed 
and beaded, with the monogram S, J, work- 
upon it. 
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Frank had been spending a few days at 
Oxford with his friend. The days, few in 
number, were past, but not a word- of Janet 
had been spoken, except in the first general 
inquiry about the health of "the young la- 
dies." Sinc^ til CM every other member of 
tbe Browne family had, at one tinie or an- 
other, come Dti 11 LO tapis and been talked of, 
but Prank could Roe that Janet waa a sealed 
book in the memory of Lyte. Just as they 
had aefited themselves in the carriage which 
bad been ordered to take the Adonis with 
his morocco bags and valises, his canes and 
hifl traveling Trra[»pers,to the station, Frank 
saidj in his uBual indifferent drawl, " Oh, ah I 
by-tlie-way^ Lyte, I forgot that^Z^r cPItalie, 
Could you drive mc past a perfumer's t Jan- 
et waiitJ* a Uottlt^ of that new scent, and all 
the places in Loudon will be closed when I 
pfi^ through to-night." 

At tbe wordw ''Janet wants," something 
inside Bedford- s^aistcoat gave such abound 
that a bt 1 1 1 on nea i ly flew off. Before Frank 
had flu I shed h'm argument, Mr. Lyte's head 
mid shoulders were out of the window. In 
another minnte the carriage stopped, and 
he sprang out^ *JHying, "Sit still and take 
oar© of the traps. I won't be two minutes." 
In about that time they were again on the 
move. 

" Oil yea. Thank you very much. How 
much was it V^ Frank inquires. 

*^ Never you mind," said Lyte, abruptly. 
^* Give it h(^r from me. Any one can give a 
lady a bottle of scent." 

"But it isn't e^ery one who can, and I 
never mot ariotber man who would, give a 
girl a niee fortuLie ; though I have encoun- 
teiod two or three who would take one if 
tbey could gt!t Uj and put up with the girl 
to boot." 

This was the first intimation which Lyte 
had rec<^ived tliat the Brownes knew of his 
gflneroeity in destroying his grandfather's 
win, although he had been informed of the 
change of feeling which Mr. Browne had ex- 
ptesseil toward tbo once hated Bedford Lyte 
when the lawy<fr was supposed to be dying. 
He had feared that any such knowledge 
would disi^TCBsi them, and hoped it would 
never reiith their ears. But Frank went on 
ruthlessly i ^' We aU know of your noble- 
hearted generosity, my good fellow, and re- 
pent the cm el injustice we had formerly 
done you. But you will do me the justice 
to remember how heartily I wished Mr. Lane 
to marry Janetj and so recover the fortune 
I wanted to keep from Bedford Lyte." 



" I shaU not forget it in a hurry." 

"And I need hardly tell you how I wish 
it could be so stOl. I can not give up hope. 
Surely you could get a divorce. Janet is 
the same, only more beautiful than ever. 
The men rave about her. But I don't want 
this feeling to consume her, Lyte. I care 
more for Janet than the money, though 
you may think me mercenary." 

The murder was out now at the last mo- 
ment. 

"May you not be mistaken about her 
feeling ?" asked Lyte, as the carriage was 
checked at the door of the station. 

" No. She tells me a good deal^ and I see 
more." 

When Frank had consigned every thing 
except a favorite dressing-case to a porter, 
and taken his ticket, Lyte said, eagerly, " It 
must be starved out, Frank. She is young, 
and will yet form a strong, healthy regard 
for another man. It is impossible for me to 
drag tMt poor creature from the privacy of 
her convent, and parade her old shame and 
misery before the world. And if that were 
done, I could not marry. Only death can 
sever that bond. Give Janet that bottle 
of scent from yourself, and you can pay me 
when we meet again. The train is off now. 
Good-by." 

Frank was borne away from his benefac- 
tor with a sore heart and a measure of an- 
ger in it. His regard for Lyte was siucere, 
but he growled at him as a Quixotic pedant, 
not being able to rise to the moral level 
which was the other man's natural atmos- 
phere. That little bottle, however, was 
Janet's treasure. She had wheedled the se- 
cret out of Frank. " I love her, I love her," 
the dumb bottle seemed to say whenever 
she looked at it. 

* * * « 4t * 

The four years of Lyte's Oxford career 
passed quickly enough with him, though 
not without constant effort, as time will pass 
to a man with manifold and absorbing in- 
terests. It must be a very different thing 
to be a young lady in a torpid country town. 
First and foremost stood his intellectual 
struggle, in which he was even more stren- 
uously engaged than those who saw his ex- 
terior calm imagined to be the case. This 
could not and did not cure him of love, but 
was so exacting to his powers and satisfy- 
ing to that love of conflict and excitement 
which rules within a strong man as to pre- 
clude aU danger of love-sickness. Not that 
the possibility of love-sickness was abso- 
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lutely removed from Lyte's path, as he would 
have discovered in doable-quick time had 
he yielded to intellectual languor. Often 
in those sad, silent, solitary night-watches, 
when the mind of a man strays from its 
nearer interests and goes back pitifully to 
those dearer ones which are as lost, the mem- 
ory of Janet Browne, endued with that ir- 
resistible fascination which had mastered 
him in former days, came and stood before 
him in all its old power of beauty and 
sweetness. Sooth to say, at those times the 
strong man was nearly overcome. The vis- 
ion would appear before him as the fair girl 
herself had done on a certain night in the 
little tea-room during her mother's evening 
party. Silently it always seemed to stand 
and appeal to him by its aspect. Yet did 
he never forget that her voice in speaking 
was low and sweet, like the breath of sum- 
mer among dewy leaves. But with all his 
might he would put these visions away from 
him, and force his mind into its wonted 
groove, and urge it along with the power 
of his trained will, until these images were 
chased away from the retina of his imagi- 
nation and the danger past. How differ- 
ent it was perforce with her! 

Then, in addition to his studies, and in 
wholesome relief of the strain upon his men- 
tal faculties, Bedford Lyte had his boating, 
swimming, and running to occupy much 
time and attention, to call into action and 
expend much superfluous energy, and afford 
a useful vent for the enthusiasm of his dis- 
position. Being a large and powerful man 
as well as a skillful oarsman, he rowed for 
the first year as No. 4 in his college eight- 
oared boat, which gained several places on 
the river during the college races. The next 
year he was picked out of his own boat 
on account of his splendid style and great 
strength to row No. 4 in the second imiver- 
sity boat, which was preparing to supple- 
ment any gaps in the first boat, then train- 
ing for the great race with Cambridge. At 
first he declined this honor, but, being press- 
ed, acceded to the wishes of his friends mere- 
ly to assist in perfecting the second or sub- 
sidiary boat. At the same time he positively 
asserted that in no case would he join the 
racing crew. After about four weeks of 
training, however, he found his mind rather 
invigorated than exhausted by the severe 
physical exercise and the enforced regular 
hours, and having measured out his beok 
v7ork, and found that he could do as much 
as before, ceded that point. The No. 4 orig- 



inally chosen for the first boat^ a man his 
equal in stylo and streDgihj but younger 
and less vigorous in confltitution, began to 
spit blood, as iu often the case under el too 
severe trial (jf the powers of endurance. So 
Bedford Lyte went into the racing crew, 
and rowed in two succeasive years in the 
great univerjiity race on the Thoniea, 

Being thus etrntimia^ly in good bodily con- 
dition, hia college mates, who were proud of 
their chart iplini, urged him to enter for the 
university athletic sportfl, in which he more 
than once gained distitictiau for hitnself oud 
them. The training nectBaary for these ex- 
ploits, which occasionally proves too eavere 
for a minor, whoae vital energy may not bo 
equal to hia muacnlar strength, was really 
of permanent service to Lyte both intel- 
lectually and physically. It obliged him to 
abandon that pernicions habit of working 
at night into which he had fallen, tmd ha- 
bituated him to a simple regular dietetic 
system, besides endowing him with a hearty 
and unfailing appetite. All these things are 
inimical to any exceHses of a fertile imagi- 
nation. 

But we should hardJy have entered eo ful- 
ly into these retrospective detaOs were it not 
that these distinctionst even more perhaps 
than the ac/idcmical honors gained by her 
hero, brought tlie name of Bedford Lyte in 
all its glorj^ so cootinually before Janet as 
to keep her in a kind of intermittent fever 
of enthusiasm and auspense. For weeks he- 
fore a univtjtKity boat-race ahe would wear 
nothing hut Oxford blue. Before the great 
event came off ahe conld have laid violent 
hands on any person who sported the paler 
(Cambridge) hue. After each of her hero's 
victories abe would subside into a weiik'a 
delicious stTenity, and take to her bosom 
any acquaintance who had been interested 
in the losing boat. She niaile Frank sub- 
scribe to the Oxford Chronicle^ from which 
paper and from the Times she would cut out 
every paragraph wbich chronicled the name 
and achie vem en ts of b er lo ver. Tho ugh ter- 
ribly jealous of aU these pursuits^ which she 
was shrewd enough to perceive must keep 
his faculties jiretty well occupied without 
hankering after her, yet she gloried in his 
triumphs a thousand times more than if 
they had been her own, and would go and 
sit with poor old Graves (who wae failing 
fast, having received his death-blow from 
the opening and consecration of the Ped- 
lington C*^metery)j to whom she would ex- 
plain as well aa ahe could the meaning of ~ ' 
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all; and upon whom she bestowed enough 
tobacco to last him for another threescore 
years and ten. 

*^I csui't tnalt*^ i t ont nohow," Tobias would 
aajj when his bewildering Uttle visitor had 
takf^n iK^rwf^lf off. " She carries on as if mas- 
ter had ^ven iiii his learning and turned 
watenuau. And this 'ere baccy ain't like 
what master'a baccy waa. Times is sadly 
al teredo" 

But fiir Janot^ whateyer "Sir" did was 
glorious and flpWndid in her eyes, though 
the doing it niii^ht weaken her hold upon 
hts memory, ^Jiv Literally despised aU other 
men in hernientiil comparison of them with 
him, aiul believed him to be the most pro- 
found a<^holiir HTitl peerless Paladin who ever 
dazzled a ben igli t od world. Moreover — ^and 
thia was tho rrii^fii delicious assurance of all 
— ehe knew tbiit if he was, in his romantic 
sense of fiontirj depriving her even of his 
friends hip and fraternal regard, it was not 
becaitAo any otlior girl had, fascinated or 
could faflctnalo liim. Of this she was abso- 
lutely certain. 1 ie only kept away because 
her apiill upon him was too potent, because 
he was ufniid <^f loving her "not wisely, but 
too well." 

Before every long vacation and every 
Christmas va^atii^n went forth a kind and 
friendly invitation from the Brownes of 
Pedlingtou to tbi> Oxford student. Yet he 
n ever c ame . Fni ! ik went to him twice dur- 
ing thot*o four y^^ars, Hubert went to him 
twice, and ciich tirought back little crumbs 
of eomforfc for Jauet. She had formed quite 
an attachnw^nt for Dr. Phelps, too, and that 
genius contrived to impart some morsels of 
gratification and relief to her weary spirit. 
Just after pa^^iit^^ his Sandhurst examina- 
tion and hoing fr-^zetted to a regiment, Ber- 
ty Iind iTished u}j to Oxford, brimful of his 
good jiiiws. Not finding Mr. Lane (as he 
stiU called hiH old friend) in his sitting- 
room, he bnrst into the bedroom, where it 
so happened tliEib the triptych under the 
arucifix was opin, and arrested his atten- 
tion. The skill !n, the pickled stomach, and 
the preserved bra.in were gone, and a very 
beautiful pic tun' had usurped their place. 
This painting infxlgri lux arrested his atten- 
tion, and be ntrx^d before it transfixed with 
admiration and jiAtonishment and delight. 
His host surprised him before it. Ingenu- 
ously blu<^hing, Hubert apologized for being 
in the beilroom^ a ad explained. 

"What do you think of itT asked Bed- 
ford, 



" Exact I wpnderftil P exclaimed Hubert. 

"Why, my dear boy, it's the Blessed Vir- 
gin!" 

"Oh!" cried the youthftd warrior, i)er- 
plexed. But on his return to Pedlington he 
told Janet what he had seen, stvore it was a 
likeness of her, pure and simple. " And flat- 
ters you most divinely," he added. 

Janet was in ecstasies. "Where did he 
get itt Who did itt What a duck the 
artist must be I When could he have seen 
me t But is it really like t" 

" To answer a few dozen of your questions 
in a bunch," Berty rejoined : " the artist nev- 
er saw y<m, but conceived the idea literally 
— so Mr. Lane assured me — ^and painted head 
and hair and all that while it was fresh in 
his mind's eye, intending to fill in the ac* 
cessories and sell it to a monastery as a pic- 
ture of the Virgin Mary. But Mr. Lane saw 
it on his easel (in Dresden, I think it was) 
and bought it. And a pretty sum he gave 
for it, I expect." 

Mr. Browne, who had almost entirely re- 
covered his own vigor, entertained an in- 
creasing respect for the young man whom 
he had once abhorred, thinking it both wise 
and generous of him to persist in refusing 
the invitations which he still thought prop- 
er to have sent twice each year without fail. 
To one Lyte would write and say he was in 
rigid training for some Corinthian games, 
and would be executed by lynch-law if he 
dared to move from Oxford ; to another that 
only the day before its receipt he had en- 
gaged to go on the Continent with a friend, 
or on a walking tour in Wales, or somewhere, 
and with some purpose incompatible with a 
visit to Kent. 

All this time, however, Eleanor Baily, as 
they still called her in their secret conclave, 
was alive, and it was therefore right and 
honorable on the part of her unfortunate 
husband to keep away from another young 
lady whose charms had already proved too 
much for him. But by a strange and, as it 
at first seemed to Janet, by a providential 
coincidence, in the very week after Bed- 
ford's final examination at Oxford, while he 
and all his friends were waiting in breath- 
less suspense for the Uats to be issued and 
his academical fate made known, news of 
Eleanor Baily's death in the nunnery in 
Belgium came to Pedlington. Mr. Browne 
would have concealed it a while, but Miss 
Lyte wrote to Janet and told her with a 
crow of delight. Then the class lists ajH 
peared, and Bedford Lyte was/octle jTn'no^f, 
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th^ Senior Classic of his year, thus verifying 
Martin's ancient avowal that ''Mr. Lane" 
was "no end of a scholar." That young 
gentleman, who had faithftilly adhered to 
his old master, and made fair progress in the 
£suie of his difficulties, was enrolled among 
the third cIsas in classical honors. 

Janet was in a flutter of expectation. 
Would hs come at last ? Not Martin. She 
knew too well that Martin would come. He 
still worshiped the boaards on which she ca- 
pered with "the light fantastic toe;" for 
Janet had continued to appear at balls, 
though wii^ a somewhat forlorn and Lenten 
aspect. Martin came, flushed with his vir- 
gin honors, to lay them at her feet, but "Sir" 
neither came nor wrote. " They'll give him 
a fellowship now, you know. They want to 
have him for classical lecturer," said Mar- 
tin. Janet stamped and blushed and frown- 
ed. She wouldn't take the heir of Plumstead 
Manor, with his third class. She wanted 
the Senior Classic, and the biggest man in 
the university boat. But " those horrid old 
frumps" did make Mr. Lyte a fellow, and of- 
fered him the lectureship, which he declined, 
and went incontinently off to Mexico as a 
war correspondent. This was the climax 
of Janet's woe, the last feather which broke 
the camel's back. 



CHAPTER XXrV. 

MAN OVERBOARD. 

Now the biggest man in the victorious 
Oxford University boat raged and fretted in 
his diminutive cabin, smoking many pipes 
in supreme defiance of Captain M'Leod, and 
reading this horrid letter of Frank's by 
his surreptitious lamp, until it drove him 
-wild. Not a word had he written to or 
heard from the Brownes during his year's 
exile in America. Poor Martin, in the inno- 
cence of his unsuspecting h^^, and glow- 
ing with delight at some little favor which 
Janet in her weariness had extended to him, 
had said to his old tutor, during their last 
term at Oxford, words which had induced 
the latter to think she had tacitly accepted 
his younger rival. And it must be re- 
membered that he had done his utmost to 
destroy her regard for him. So when the 
news of Eleanor's death reached him, it only 
affected him with a tender and most chari- 
table melancholy. Of Janet and Martin he 
fervently ej aculated, " God speed them both !" 
^nd went on his dreary way to a country 



where he knew that life was cheaply held;, 
for on proposing to insure his own at a first- 
rate office, it had been courteously declined, 
"the risks in Mexico at the present crisis, 
and under the present state of affairs, beinjg 
so manifold." Nevertheleea the sednctive 
secretary hoped they should b£?(^ liim back 
safe and sound, and that he would wish to 
renew his proposition after haiviiig evaded 
the dangers of war in such a savage and 
unhealthy region. 

It was the trifling episodB of his conver- 
sation with Martin which iiidu(.ed him so 
suddenly to accept this engagement, and to 
maintain for so long an unbroken silence 
with his friends in Pedlingtou. He honest- 
ly wished Janet to be free to make aud re- 
tain her own choice, and feared that any 
thing approaching to an advance on Ms 
part, now that he was free, woulil aeem like 
claiming her on the score of his generosity 
and of the previous love paasuge between 
them. 

But when the stormy year of his cam- 
paigning was drawing to a close^ lie wrote 
to Frank from Mexico, announcing bis re- 
turn by way of Vera Cruz and New York, 
and casually remarking that he supposed he 
should have to congratulate Janet and Mar- 
tin on his arrival. The letter in Ms hand 
was a brief answer from Fniukj received 
through his agents in New York, aayi ng how 
glad they aU had been to see Mb handwriting 
again, how much more glad they ^vould be 
to see his face, and expressing aatoniahment 
that he had not written beforo leaving En* 
gland, or for so many months aincy. As to 
the bit of badinage about Martin and Janet 
(Frank said), of course she (.^ould not help 
poor Martin's persistent folly. But they all 
liked him well enough, and thought he was 
really enamored of some poetical ideal^ and 
had chosen Janet to impersoii at e t h i n. Alas I 
how often is this indeed the case 1 Frank 
proceeded to say that ever since Lyte^a ar- 
ticles had appeared in the'r Ri'vim^j that 

periodical had entirely suppl^intt^d the Ox- 
ford Chronicle, and the whole family had 
grown quite learned in the ^eogrnphy and 
current military and politii^:il history of 
"The Latin Empire." Then in a postscript 
Frank added : "The sooner yon turn np, my 
dear fellow, the better. A certain person^ 
who has now arrived at year a of diacretionj 
is becoming rather more cracked than dia- 
creet ; and I really don't know wliat may 
not happen if the state of susj^ense is pro* 
tracted. She says now that she Itnows you 
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won't come home, but will stay in New 
York. I wonder whether you will have 
stumbled across your old enemy George 
Baily at New York. Probably not. But it 
seems he has fallen upon his legs in the 
United States ; and though he is a degraded 
man now, I must do him the Justice to say 
that he has scraped together and returned 
the £500^ put by for Hubert, of which he 
had (to tlie beat of out belief) defrauded the 
governor* He has Jifid the impudence to 
write to Blanche ami ask her to join him 
out there, W*i nU oppose the idea; but 
there h no knowing v^h&t a woman may not 
do ID such A eaac. I suppose you do not 
know that Nelly is to be married to Fuller 
on the 1st of February, and that they sail 
for Caniitla Jiboiifc a week after the wedding." 

It ia hardly iiecc^i^ssiry to say that while 
the |i ara.gr apli in the body of the letter 
which reimiliated any idea of Martin's suc- 
ceed would by itBeU' have been a source of 
delight to oar returning exile, that passage 
in the postsGt'ipf ulanjied and agitated him. 
Why was not Frank more explicit? What 
could he mean? One thing was evident 
now beyond a doubt, Janet had been con- 
stant to him, even under the cruel blow of 
hU departure wit! mat a word of encourage- 
ment spoken or written, after she had heard 
of his freedom. But now, at length, Frank 
feared something from the protraction of 
her Biisptjnse. He wiis not a man to speak 
prematurely. What was it that he feared ? 
Was bhe^ in anger or despair, about to throw 
herself away upon ^ome man whom" she did 
not love ! Or was her health giving way 
under flu? i^train I 

Well Lyte reinembc^red that two or three 
years pre v ion sly Fiank had hinted that this 
paaaion was '^ eonsumlag her." It was dur- 
ing the fihort coiiYt?rsation which arose be- 
tween them apropoa of the bottle of perfume. 
But in tho long interval which had elapsed 
since then he had perHistently tried to starve 
out that regard of h«r«, not anticipating his 
own freedom, and fiince knowing of his own 
releaae had pursued his former plan in order 
to leave ket' free. Bat now it appeared that 
she had ut^ver wavered, and was suffering 
past end n ran en from his seeming inconstan- 
cy. Oh , i f sh e coal d on ly read his true heart, 
and see how she was cherished there ! Sure- 
ly, Bedford Lyte inftiated to himself, as some 
milliona of lovers h :i vp done before, no wom- 
an was ever eo singly and purely worshiped 
tui she had been in that secret shrine. Nor 
WW he very far wrong. The man had loved 



the girl with More devotion than many girls 
have lavished upon them in this degenerate 
age. He had proved it, too ; though after a 
fashion little likely to have yielded her much, 
comfort hitherto. 

Should he find her thin and -yrasted^ with, 
her beauty half gone, her radiance dinuned? 
Almost he hoped it might be so, that he 
might prove how far above such mortal 
chances was his mature love for her. He 
thought of Osseo, and Owene^ the faithful, 
and declared solenmly to himself that if his 
Janet had become " wrinkled, old, and ugly," 
as did Owenee, he would still be true, as 
Osseo was; and doubtless he would have 
been so. There are some men who can only 
love once, though as boys they might have 
slipped, as Lyte had done. Yet had he pos- 
sessed twelve millions of gold doubloons 
instead of £1200 (to which sum his little 
savings amounted), he would have given 
every fraction of it, without a murmur, to 
save her beauty — so far in his eyes was it 
beyond every source of actual or possible 
delight which he had ever known. 

As he fumed and fretted, the sea rose 
higher, and the wind raged more fiercely in 
fitfrd and sudden gusts. Every half hour 
the mate ha.d been shortening saU during 
the last watch. It was now four o'clock in, 
the morning, and blowing a strong gale. 
The ship, no longer steady and upright, at 
times careened over to leeward, then right- 
ing again with a heavy lurch, appeared to 
suffer a strain through her whole body, as 
though the knees and joists were parting 
company, and the ocean about to pour in 
and ingulf them. 

As eight bells struck, the mate thundered 
at the captain's door. That mariner enjoy- 
ed profound slumbers under the most agi- 
tating circumstances, and had already con- 
fided to Mr. Lyte that he could sleep " till 
the crack of doom," if he only once got 
" soundly off ij^ a gale of wind." 

Being aware of this idiosyncrasy on the 
part of his commander, Mr. Jones (a small 
but sturdy mariner) pounded away, regard- 
less alike of knuckles and panels. 

"What now?" roared the captain from 
within. 

" Blowin' a gale. Sir," bellowed the officer. 

" Have you made her snug t" (from within). 

"Ay, ay, Sk." 

" How's her head ?" 

" East-node-east" (in Mr. Jones's stento- 
rian conventional). 

" How's the wind ?" (from within). 
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"No-ode^' (still more stentorian and con- 
ventional). 

" Then let it blow I" (from within). 

This dialogue, mde, and almost horrible 
as it may seem, in the face of danger impend- 
ing over the lives of so many persons who 
were innocent of the craft and avarice which 
had actuated the owners, rather inspired the 
passenger with confidence in the captain. 
Evidently, even when half drunk and half 
asleep, he could follow up an idea through 
its legitimate stages, and form a conclusion 
which, though rash, was based upon the sat- 
isfactory evolution of that idea. 

But Mr. Jones was equally worthy of re- 
spect, and, moreover, waa sober. After a 
pause, during which the plunging and lurch- 
ing of the ship indicated great difficulty in 
steering her on the present course, he again 
thundered at the captain's door. 

"What now-ow-ow?'' roared the angry 
commander. 

" Blowin' terrible hard. Sir,*' bellowed the 
mate. 

"So it was last time you came kickin' up 
a row here," retorted the captain, who sup- 
posed he had been asleep for a whole watch 
(four hours) since the last disturbance. 
"How's her head?" he continued, yawning 
terribly. 

"East-node-east," as before. 

"How's the wind?" 

"No-o-ode!" louder than Boreas itself. 

" Then let it blow, and— et csetera," dim- 
ly audible. 

"We'd better heave her to, Sir," roared 
Mr. Jones. 

At this outrageous breach of discipline. 
Captain M'Leod, looking like the pictures 
of sanguinary buccaneers in boys' books, 
with a fiery visage surrounded with fierce 
black hair, with glaring eyes and glistening 
teeth, appeared suddenly at his door in a 
white guernsey and woolen drawers. 

" Pray who commands this ship. Sir t" he 
inquired, gravely. 

" Why, you do, Sir," replied the mate, un- 
covering. 

"And you've made her snug, using your 
own Judgment, Mr. Jones t and you tell me 
the wind is north, and the ship steering her 
course t That is so, is it not t" 

"That's so, Sh-." 

"Then let the ship continue on her course j 
and teU the officer of the watch, if any thing 
is carried away, to clap it on again." 

Before Mr. Jones had securely fastened on 
his sou'wester again, a snort like the battle- 



cry of a wild boar, from the recesses of the 
stem cabin, announced that Captain MTieod, 
of the AdriaUcy was again in the embrace of 
the drowsy god. Then Lyte heard the dis- 
comfited mate growling liko a gn'izly heaTj 
and blundering up the^stepf^ which led from 
the cuddy to the poop deck, aud^ when he 
got there, uniting with tlio aecoDd mate 
(whose watch it was) in nev%' anlora for re- 
ducing the amount of sail. Not li<?ing able 
to sleep, Lyte went up al^o. The night 
seemed to be pitch-dark, and hy tho niyst*- 
rious light of the binnacle la nip tho men at 
the wheel looked like two Biohilio^agiana. 
Presently the mate came a It, inid stooped 
over the binnacle to see the compaas. He 
looked like Magog, and the otlior two like 
Og and Gog. The wind yelled aud ahrieked 
through the rigging. The criti^i of tho men 
taking up a third reef in tW ma in top-sail 
sounded like the inarticulate hoTvllDg of loat 
spirits sent to wander on the t rackltfws deep. 
Every now and then, as the i^hip surged up 
the side of a soaring wave, or plunged into 
some tremendous ocean hidU^w% a white 
gleam of surf skimmed u\y or down the 
heaving mass, merely serving to miiko the 
darkness visible; and wheii tlie paartenger 
struggled and grappled his way to the for- 
ward part of the poop, he could dL^Tiii/^uii^li, 
partly by sight and partly bv sound, and the 
huge vibrations of the ship, that the crest 
of every wave, itself an immense body of 
water, was curling over the weather bul- 
wark, and seething to and fro on the main- 
deck, always being replenished by another 
before it could escape at t];e lee acnpperg. 
After a while, a rift in the clouds allowing 
a faint glimmer of starlight to appear, Lyte 
saw the sailors gliding m\,storiDiielyj like 
hobgoblins, down the main rif^j^ing, and ap- 
parently dropping recklessly info the tnrbid 
pool on deck. But really no liuman being 
unaided could have got through it. and ropos 
were strained along from pouji to forecastle, 
by which the descent and transit either way 
were made. 

Finding after a while that the officer of 
the watch was clutching hold of something 
and hanging on beside him^ Lyte shouted 
at him, ''Rough-and-tumble kind of work 
this!" which intellectual remark he Imd to 
bellow at the top of his voice siliout half a 
dozen times, the officer seendug most anx- 
ious to hear it, but unable to do so nt fixet 
on account of the whizzing and roaring of 
wind and waves, and the luanifold noiaea 
of a ship straining in distres^s^ 
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"We shall ketch ^t-r-afore long," was the 
cheerfnl reply, which the passenger caught 
at once, either from the seaman's more judi- 
cions selection of time or of his Words. Aft- 
er which encouragement, at the Imminent 
risk of his Ufe, Mr. Lyte regained the com- 
panion ladder, and hlondered back to his 
little cabin, where he found Tommy still 
balancing himself on one leg, and with his 
head still tucked under his wing, as if the 
ship were upright and motionless in a har- 
bor of refage. 

This sort of thing continued not only 
without abatement, but rather getting 
worse and worse, during the morning watch 
and the whole of the next day, the stand- 
ing rigging and the bulwarks creaking and 
grinding in a most detestable regularity of 
"dissonance as the yessel scudded and lurch- 
ed through a heavy cross-sea. The main- 
deck was constantly afloat, and though as 
yet happily the cuddy and state-rooms (in 
the poop) were high and dry, it is scarcely 
pleasant to be in mid-Atlantic, in the howl- 
ing month of February, on board of a ship 
whose decks and bulwarks form a tank 
Which holds a gurgling, seething pool, ever 
changing its course, rushing to and fro, 
hither and thither, with the pitching and 
roUing of the ship, and dashing with mimic 
fury of the war without against every ob- 
stacle which opposes its movements. Bed- 
ford's bones Ached worse than they did 
after rowing either of his two university 
races, or after running his victorious two- 
mile race against the champions of Cam- 
bridge, London, Dublin, and Durham, in 
which he gained for himself and his college 
undying renown. Why, it was publicly 
stated, after due reference to BelVa lAfe and 
The Fieldj that the time in which Lyte ac- 
complished the two miles was fully one-fifth 
of a second less than in any race on record I 
The Durham man was beaten by one sec- 
ond and a fifth; the London man by one 
and two-fifths; the others were nowhere. 
So terrific had the pace been from start to 
finish that all the quidnuncs present an- 
ticipated a breakdown on the part of Lyte. 

Now the hero's running days seemed to 
have run themselves out. Browbeaten and 
dejected in aspect, after two or three hope- 
less and helpless scrambles and tumblings 
on to the poop and down again, he sat hum- 
bly over a novel at the cuddy table, having 
coaxed the steward for a gravitating lamp, 
grasping the rack with tenacious digits, en- 
twining his noble legs in the lashings under- 



neath, and barely managing to hold his own, 
so fickle is hunian glory ! 

Captain MOLieod had been restored to a 
sense of duty at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when the officer of the ensuing watch, 
again politely stiggested heaving to. She 
was too deep in the waarter, he said, bein^ 
from Somersetshire. She did lurch terrible, 
and the mastisses wer' in danger, he added. 

" Then let her go off two points, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald," roared the resolute captain. " Give 
her the foresail (with a reef in it), and then 
let her rip! Now remember, Mr. Grays — 
you and your men — ^her course is due east." 

Mr. Crays, in a roar like a savage bear, 
responded, "Ay, ay. Sir!" 

"And you, Mr. Fitz, if she carries any- 
thing away, you clap it on again. And if 
the wind shifts (which it won't), let me 
know." And down the mariner stumbled, be- 
stowing upon his sore and studious guest at 
the cuddy table a sounding smack between 
the shoulder-blades, inviting him to " keep 
up his pecker," and, to Bedford's delight 
(somewhat tempered with apprehension), 
announcing his determination to " let her 
rip," i. 6., to proceed on her course at all 
hazards, when more prudent navigators 
would heave to. 

The gale was now blowing steadily from 
the northwest, and the vessel being steered 
due east, went more freely with the wind 
on her quarter. She was running under 
treble- reefed foretop and maintop sails, a 
reefed foresail, and a foretop-mast stay-sail. 
At intervals of two hours, and sometimes less, 
Captain M'Leod appeared on the poop, with 
a countenance like " furious Goth" or " fiery 
Hun," stared savagely at the elements, at 
the two unfortunates who were steering 
the stubborn ship, and at the officer of the 
watch, after which silent protest against 
nature and airt he would disappear. " Stick- 
ing to your seat like grim death, eh, Mr. 
Lyte t" he would say, while passing that 
unhappy individual at the cuddy table. At 
last he dragged Lyte into his stem cabin, and 
fed him on Bologna sausage, Bourbon whis- 
ky, and Angostura bitters. Cooked meals 
were out of the question. The cook's gal' 
ley was an island in the middle of a whirl* 
pool, and that sable frmctionary himself 
enjoying sweet sleep and balmy oblivion in' 
the regions below. Nevertheless the stew- 
ard promised Mr. Lyte a cup of tea in the 
evening, if he could " only get a bit of fire 
in the cuddy stove." Alas ! they knew not 
what the evening would bring forth. 
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The afternoon bronght forth not more, 
perhaps, than was dimly foreboded, bat cer- 
tainly more than was distinctly foreseen. At 
2 P.M., while his gnest was, at the captain's 
request, ''pitching into'' a Bologna sansage, 
and the good ship Adriatio was pitching 
into the waves with an apparent intention 
of never coming oat again, a tremendoos 
hang and a smash were distinctly audible in 
the stem cabin, though the wind was car- 
rying sounds forward. 

"Hullo!" observed Lyte, pausing with 
sausage in air. 

Bang I Smash I For a few moments the 
two reports seemed to hush all the previous 
grinding, grating, creaking, and groaning 
of casks, barrels, ropes, and timbers which 
proclaimed the general distress. 

^^ There they goP rejoined M'Leod, in a 
sort of oracular response to Lyte's '' Hullo P 

Presently a large amphibious boatswain, 
clad in yellow tarpaulin, and dripping with 
Atlantic brine, appeared in the doorway. 

Grinning hideously, he blurts out, ''Fo'esl 
carried away. Sir." 

*' And?" the captain inquired, being fully 
aware that as yet only the hang was account- 
ed for. 

"And main-deck swept clean as a whis- 
tle. Cook's galley, bulwarks, water casks, 
barrel, spare spars, and all, clean gone !" 

" Pipe all hands to grog, aft, immediately. 
Tell Mr. Fitzgerald to set the main try-saU, 
and then set to work and bend a new storm 
foresail." 

"Ay, ay. Sir;" and away went the am- 
phibious one. 

Lyte made it a point of honor to ask no 
further questions. And though M'Leod 
when drinking freely was not usually com- 
municative, yet being touched by this con- 
sideration on the part of his guest, he spoke 
out. " It must be one of two things," he said : 
"we must keep on moving pretty fast, and 
take care not to get pooped, or we must heave 
to. If I heave to, the ship won't ride. She's 
too deep, as Mr. Green says. I doubt if we 
could keep her up to the wind." 

"What is being pooped?" asked the 
landsman, innocently. 

"If they don't get that try-sail set, and 
bend another foresail, you'll see before long. 
Only then youll never be able to tell the 
tale. You see, we're pretty nearly running 
before the wind. If one of these big rollers 
comes along faster than we keep moving, it 
'smashes in our poop, and down we go stem 
foremost." 



At this Juncture the howling of the brave 
fellows was heard in midship. They had 
swallowed their rum, and were setting the 
try-sail — a service of danger, now that the 
main-deck was swept clear of her bulwarks, 
and was open to the fury of every roller 
through the summit of which they rushed, 
and whose foaming crest closed in upon 
them, as if it were claiming them for its 
own. 

Among brave men in danger a sort of 
freemasonry exists, as undoubtedly is the 
case also among cowards. Wtieod had 
strongly taken to his new ally, and had per- 
suaded him to light his trusty old pipe and 
smoke it in his own sacred cabin. 

At 3.45 P.M. another crash, loud though 
distant, was heard. 

"The foretop-mast, by !" exclaimed 

the captain, now springing to his feet and 
hurrying up on deck. Lyte followed at 
once. This was a twofold disaster, the 
foretop-sail and foretox>-mast stay-sail both 
coming down together, depriving the ship 
of all sail forward, and encumbering her 
with the wreck. Of course it had been im- 
possible in this stress of weather to bend a 
new foresail since the former one was car- 
ried away, so that now the ship was scud-* 
ding under only the reefed maintop * sail 
and the main try-sail,*and it was almost as 
difficult to keep her before the wind as to 
heave her to. 

All hands were immediately summoned, 
and the wreck cleared away as rapidly ai 
possible under the circumstances. Lyte, 
seeing a service toward in which he could 
be of use, scrambled down for his bowie- 
knife, went along the ropes to the fore rig- 
ging, and there worked manfully at cutting 
away the wreck, though he narrowly es- 
cajied being washed overboard more than 
once, and only owed his life to his own agil- 
ity and tenacity of grasp. 

No sooner was all the topmast rigging 
cleared away than the forestay-sail was jset, 
and incredible exertions were made by all 
hands to bena a new foresail. The moon 
came to the rescue, and though the ship was 
terribly knocked about and the steering ap- 
paratus much strained in the mean while, 
they had the new foresail set before mid- 
night. Then the captain, at urgent request 
of the officers (for which Mr. Lyte silent- 
ly cursed them), hove the ship to, and turn- 
ed in. 

By some obscure mental process it was 
evident to Lyte that whereas officers and 
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men all liked their captain, all equally dis- 
trusted him. The overlading of the ves- 
sel, in which M'Leod had no concern, was 
now acknowledged on aU hands ; and though 
Lyte saw that the man upon whom now 
chiefly all their lives depended was a drunk- 
ard, he also saw that there was a vast re- 
serve of energy about him, drunk or sober, 
and that he was capable of Judicious and 
energetic action if this could be called 
into operation at the right moment. Put- 
ting together Mljeod's age (about fifty), 
his robust health, his position, and reputa- 
tion, it was clear that he could not habitu- 
ally have indulged too freely while in com- 
mand of a ship. In all probability the over- 
lading of the vessel had preyed upon his 
mind in the present instance, and co-oper- 
ated with other causes of anxiety, to which 
he had already alluded in conversation with 
his guest, to cause the present most inop- 
portune outbreak. Consoling himself as 
well as he could in this way, and with the 
reflection that the officers were able and 
willing, Lyte once more "turned in,'' and 
while doing so stroked and coaxed his 
drowsy little bird, which opened one eye 
and peeped at him curiously; for he was 
weighed upon with a kind of apprehension 
that this would be their last greeting. The 
small bird manifested a power of sleeping, 
and a dexterity in poising himself on one 
leg with his head invisible, which were pro- 
voking. It seemed to imply that in causing 
his master to lose a passage on the finest 
steamer afloat, and to intrust himself on a 
ship which exhibited the strongest possible 
tendency to go to the bottom, he had ful- 
filled his terrestrial destiny, and had no 
more functions to perform than becoming 
an insensate ball of fluff, and maintaining 
his equilibrium by night and day with a 
sublime disregard to the laws of gravita- 
tion. 

Again M'Leod emulated his passenger 
and bird in the profundity of his slumbers 
and in his practical defiance of certain 
sound theoretical maxims. To Bedford 
Lyte, in those anxious sleepless hours, that 
versatile ship AdriaUe, large as she was, 
seemed to achieve every variety of position 
except the inverted vertical. To say that 
occasionally he ascertained his heels to be 
where a man naturally looks for his head 
would fall ludicrously short of the actual 
state of the case. After a couple of hours' 
violent straining and struggling to maintain 
a horizontal position commensurate with 



the Emits of his berth, he gave that up, as 
men have given up trying to square the cir- 
cle. Jamming himself into a comer to lee- 
ward in such a posture that nothing short 
of an absolute somersault on the part of the 
AdriaUo could dislodge him, he recommenced 
the perusal of his novel by the light of a 
gravitating lamp. Fortunately for him, it 
was the inimitable Tale of Two Cities, by 
Charles Dickens ; and the capers cut by his 
berth served as a ludicrous illustration of 
the lively cofiin which hopped, skipped, and 
jumped along in pursuit of the fugitive and 
terrified son of Jerry. • 

Thus the wearisome night-watches wore 
away far less tediously than they might 
have done had the modem delineator of hu- 
manity never lived and wrought. Already 
the first glimmer of wintry dawn was peer- 
ing through the scuttle, and paling the 
twinkle of his dying lamp as the ship roUed 
to starboard — when suddenly the Adriatic 
was convulsed from bow to stem-post, from 
mast-head to keel, by a prodigious shock. 
Lyte had scarcely time to notice that she 
swerved and staggered in a manner quite 
different to all her former evolutions, when 
the ocean rushed in upon him in a drench- 
ing, blinding flood. Whence it came he 
knew not ; but what mattered that t One 
thing he knew beyond a doubt : his frail 
door had flown open under the pressure, 
and it was surging in his little cabin and 
out again breast-high. 

In this horrible predicament he yet form- 
ed and carried out one idea. That the ship 
was foundering he hastily took for granted, 
and though a powerfiil swimmer, he knew 
that a man unaided can not live long in a 
heavy sea. He therefore slipped off his 
pilot coat, dropped it in the pool in which 
he stood, dragged out his cork jacket from 
under his bolster and put it on, then floun- 
dered and scrambled up on to the poop deck, 
only observing as he went that the water 
seemed to be leavingj^e cuddy faster than 
it came in. 

The captain was already on deck, and 
pounced upon him instantly. The steering 
apparatus of the vessel had given way, frcmi 
the tremendous strain upon it; she had sud- 
denly broached to, and had fallen into the 
trough of the sea, where she lay almost on 
her beam ends, and exposed to the full fury 
of the waves, which now beat even over the 
lofty poop. One of these waves had burst 
open Bedford's cabin scuttle, and had pour- 
ed an angry stream of water upon him as he 
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sat pent up against the lee bulk-head. An- 
other had burst open the cuddy doors and 
sent a tremendous volume of water surging 
up and down the whole length of the saloon. 
Meanwhile the two gallant fellows at the 
wheel, and Mr. Green, the second mate, had 
been washed overboard and were irretriev- 
ably lost; and when M^Leod reached the 
deck he found himself alone on the poop of 
a foundering ship. 

Now suddenly, to his great joy, having 
a strong and willing man at his elbow, Cap- 
tain M'Leod snatched a favorable opportu- 
nity and seated Lyte on his buttocks with 
a coil of the tiller chain twisted round his 
left wrist, and grasped below with both 
hands about fourteen inches from the block, 
and implored him for God's sake, and as he 
valued all their lives, not to let go till he 
came back. 

Then M*Leod vanished; and before we 
attempt to indicate Bedford Lyte's fate we 
may as well say that the captain's enter- 
prise was to dare the perils of the main- 
deck, and trust to the strength and courage 
of his passenger to keep a little control of 
the rudder until he could bring the carpen- 
ter aft, and two or three more men, to re- 
lieve Lyte from his awful position and re- 
sume the steering of the disabled vesseL 

The- difficulty and perplexity of Lyte's 
situation are wholly past the comprehen- 
sion of a landsman. There he sat, sternly 
tugging and straining at that awfiil chain, 
for some long, long minutes, which hung 

"Like Joshua's moon in Ajalon.** 

Great masses of water, breaking over the 
ship's counter, hurled themselves upon him, 
drenching him to the skin, blinding his eyes, 
which he was wholly unable to wipe, and 
gradually freezing the very strength out of 
his hands and wrists, to which the cold, slijH 
pery chain now clung with a deadly coil. 
His back, or, rather, only the lower part of 
it, was planted against a projection not high 
enough to afford him a fair fulcrum; his 
feet against the still lower and rounded 
staple which held the block through which 
the chain would have run had he abandon- 
ed it. Had he done so, the vessel would 
again have been at the mercy of the ruth- 
less element's, and would in all probability 
have been sunk in less than a minute. Of 
this he had a vague but positive apprehen- 
sion. 

Every muscle of his powerful frame was 
strained to the utmost. The invincible will 



which had triumphed over so mjtny obata* 
cles, moral and physical, was aet more Urm- 
ly than his sinews. AI^prt>eiating blindly 
the value of the tremendous charge intrust* 
ed to him, he had resolved, if need be^ to al- 
low his hands and wrists to be dragged into 
the block, and so to check tli** outgoing of 
the chain at the price of a horrible mjd moat 
painfrd death. A momentary pang on be- 
half of the poor little Uinl which had in* 
volved him in this fSate pierced his h^art. 
Then came with lightning rajiidity a percep- 
tion that this death was t.!i(!i rc^eult of hav* 
ing preferred his birds and liis atuUbom sol- 
itude to a frank confession of Ms early fault, 
and that happy though pt^rbapft Intnailiating 
confidence which he might have enjoyed 
with Henry Phelps, if he would only havfs 
ventured on that confeaaion. How much 
had that stupid false prido cost him ! And 
the fault, after all, had been so li|?litly for- 
given. These regrets plunged j^wift, Icota 
arrows, as it were, into his mind and heart. 
Then followed a smaller tbongh at the mo- 
ment a still more cruel pang* that he was 
not now so placed as to hung all his im- 
mense strength into active ojieration. He 
thought of the Herculean efforta which ho 
had made at the critical n>otnent» in the 
great struggle between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and forgot that instead of pulling 
an oar in a wager boat he wuts now sav- 
ing a three-thousand-ton ship from destruc- 
tion. He almost cried aloud in his agony : 
"I could have pulled the cbaiu wx inches 
ftirther out — ^further out—in Hpito of theao 
cruel jerks, if I only had a — a — ^purcbaae. 
But now — Oh 1 1 am goij i g. J fin ct I Janet 1" 

One of those cruel jerks, the fnrious ac- 
tion of the sea on the loosened rudder, com- 
municated by the tiller to the chain which 
he was holding, was just fhugging his hands 
into the hatefrd blocks when a Buddcn re- 
lief, which drew the chain a few inches out 
again, released him. 

"Let go I let go!" shouted a stentorian 
voice above him. "Let go!" It was Mr. 
Grays, the taciturn third mate, who, gather- 
ing from the captaiu^s orders to the carpenter 
in what position the pMsengcr \Taa left, had 
snatched up a huge iron hook and hastened 
along the ropes which connected the forecas- 
tle with the poop, and had caught a hnk 
of the chain between Lytii'a hatnU and the 
block. The iron hook, wliich was now in* 
sorted in the link, was euElicicnt to secure 
the chain from being drawn farther out; 
and now the carpenter arrived, with the ca^ 

i 
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tain, biinging a lighted lantern and some 
necessary implements^ and when Lyte had 
cleared his eyes of the salt-water, he was 
al)l*^ tiy ai^Hiat them in temporarily refitting 
the tiUcir uikI helm. 

Alas f the two helmsmen and the stnrdy 
second mate could never he restored to their 
footing on fleck. But the case was too crit- 
ical with the living to bestow many vain 
re^t<its on the dead. The rudder was itself 
loose. There was not sufficient daylight as 
yet for tbem to form an idea how loose. Of 
the four swivels by which the rudder is con- 
nected vni\i the stem-post, bne, two, three, 
, or all four might be loosened or iigured in 
Bome Tvay, But it was absolutely necessary 
to bring the ship to the wind and heave to 
again J for the foresail, the forestay-sail, 
the maintop -sail, and main try-sail had all 
been blown to ribbons, and it would be dan- 
geroiitj beyotid measure to attempt scudding 
under bare poles. So they lashed up some 
hammocks in the fore rigging, put the helm 
up J and bvijught her head to the wind again, 
and then set seriously about considering 
ttnd ropairinp, if possible, the injury already 
rBceivml, 



CHAPTER XXV. 

TCVBtAB DIGS HIS LAST GRAVE. 

Bjs::fore noon on theeventful day which 
dnwn( d uinidBt the perils of our last chapter, 
the crew of the AdriaUCf now short of three 
bravo b carta and three pairs of willing 
handa, had managed by superhuman efforts 
to bend a new maintop-sail and a new fore- 
Hail ill place of those which had been car- 
ried awaj^ by the wind when the vessel 
broached to ^md swung helplessly round un- 
der that furious assault of the elements. 
Again tbi' j^ood ship, now crippled and tot- 
tering like a wounded man, was put before 
the wind. The sea still swept onward in 
gigantic foarii-crested rollers, which stretch- 
ed fi'om north to south as far as the eye 
could reach. But now again the sun shone 
propitionaly, and the wind, though too 
titroug for a disabled ship, was fair. Again 
they wc^ro ffteering due east, and career- 
ing througli the mighty billows at racing 

*'Why does she lean over, so horribly to 
the rJiibtf* Bedford innocently asked the 
captain t with whom he was breakfasting in 
camp fashion on Bourbon whisky and Bo- 
logna sansage, having in prospect a dinner 
of "Bologna sausage and Bourbon whisky 



— ^for a change," as M'Leod facetiously ex- 
pressed it. 

That mariner regarded his guest with 
some amusement, not Unmixed with admi- 
ration. After obliging him to repeat the 
question, he replied, with a sly twinkle of 
his keen black eye, " Well, you see, Mr. Lyte, 
she's got a list to starboard." 

"Oh!" responded the landsman. "Ah! 
Indeed !" And as he munched valiantly at 
the nieats of Bologna (commonly at sea 
called " Polonies") he murmured to himself^ 
" She's got a hst to starboard, has she T" and 
wisely resolved to use his eyes instead of his 
tongue for further elucidation of this mys- 
tery. It seemed to him as if the vessel were 
bewitched. As long as she was hove to on 
the port tack there was some reason for her 
leaning over, though even then the angle 
of her masts with the plane of the horizon 
was rather too small ; but how that she was 
scudding freely before a strong fair wind> 
there was something awful in the persistent 
way in which she canted over, and at times 
he really thought she must topple over on 
to her beam ends, and heartily wished she 
had pitched her main and mizzen topmasts 
overboard after the foretop-mast, as she 
would then have had less weight to over- 
balance her. 

The steering apparatus was also a source 
of anxiety which would last as long as the 
voyage. This the captain spoke of with un- 
reserved gloom, all the more freely because 
Lyte abstained from asking him a question 
on the subject, and because he had rendered 
such signal service connected with it in the 
crisis of their danger. He spoke of it plain- 
ly as " a bad job," and one that could not be 
remedied at sea more than it had been, be- 
cause the mischief was under water. The 
breaking of the chain, of course, had been 
easily repaired, but no one could reach the 
bolts and swivels many feet under water at 
the stem-post of a moving ship. The ele- 
ments had become propitious and the gale 
in part abated since that burst of its fury. 
"Andif it hadn't," M<Leod added, "we might 
as well have abated our efforts ; for aU the 
king's horses and all the king's men couldn't 
have put Humpty Dumpty on the wall 
again." This was his jocular way of inti- 
mating their danger. Nor was he at all 
careless (as Lyte fancied) about the "list to 
starboard." But knowing that all his men 
were tired out, he had sent as many as could 
be spared below to eat and sleep. 

Early in the afternoon the. serious work . 
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began, the watches haying been reorgan- 
ized to divide the deficiency of the three 
Hussing men, and one watch sent back to 
rest while the other worked. 

" Can I help t" aaked Lyte. 

" I believe yon, my boy. Any strong man 
with a stent heart can do this sort of work, 
though no honest man likes it.'' 

The temptation to inquire precisely as to 
the nature of this work was strong upon the 
passenger, but profiting firom experience, he 
resisted it. 

The work soon unfolded its own nature. 
In the first place, they took off the lid of the 
main hatch and fastened a broad plank (well 
soaped) on the precipitous slojte which ran 
sheer off into the sea on the starboard side. 
Then, one by one, they passed up the cases 
of clocks and launched them into the deep. 
The work was simple enough, and would act- 
ually have afforded them considerable mer- 
riment if the loss of their three messmates, 
which had so recently occurred, had not oi>- 
pressed them with a sense of awe and griel 

After two hours' brisk work at the main 
hatchway, they closed and battened it down 
again, and went to the fore hatch to relieve 
the ship equally in that part. While the 
move was being made, M'Leod withdrew his 
guest on the excuse of giving him a glass 
of bottled ale. He also had rum served out 
to the men, who were behaving splendidly 
under an imusual strain of labor. 

" I don't intend you to work any more this 
watch, nor to-night, my friend," he then said 
to Lyte. " Give me a willing horse, and if 
I work him to death, call me a fooL You 
have done as much work these last two 
hours as any two men in the watch." 

" I should like to work two hours in every 
watch, if you don't really object. The ex- 
ercise would restore my mind and muscle," 
urged Lyte. 

'^Tou won't find shoveling that wheat 
about good for the lungs," resumed M^Leod. 

This was coming very near the point, but 
Lyte asked no question, and tried to look in- 
different. 

'/The truth is," continued the captain, 
"we've got to throw the whole cargo be- 
tween-decks overboard, and then get down 
to that wheat with our broad wooden shov- 
els, and ship half of it over to the port side. 
If it's wet, we shall have to pitch half of it 
after the clocks, that is, supposing we float 
long enough to do it. If it's dry, youll find 
it terribly dusty and suffocating work. But 
I can't afford to refuse your help. We're 



short-handed, and every hour is valuable. 
Do you know, Mr. Lyte — ^It may be soft of 
me — ^but I can't help feeling glad that my 
wife and little girl are praying for our safe- 
ty every night and morning." 

. Then after a pause he went on : " I don't 
like parting with this cargo. It will cost 
me dear in more ways than one. But what 
cuts me is the loss of those three men^ I 
once lost a whole boat's crew; but I hardly 
felt it more than I do this. Mr. Green was 
as good a man as ever walked the deck of 
a ship." 

Lyte began to find many amiable traits in 
the character of his rollicking host, of wl\om 
it must bfe recorded that he did not drink to 
excess again during the remainder of the 
Toyage, and that he acted with singular 
generosity to the relations of the three men 
who had been snatched so suddenly from 
his command. 

But to return : it was found possible be- 
fore night-fall to get at the lower main hatch 
and remove it. Then, amidst the breathless 
suspense of the whole ship's company, Mr. 
Jones and the carpenter went down with 
a lantern to examine. Would the wheat 
prove to be dry or wet, that is, had the 
Adriaiio sprung a leak or not t 

Before many minutes had elapsed — ^min- 
utes which seemed like hours to all on deck 
— ^Mr. Jones passed up the word that the 
surface of the wheat was dry fore and aft. 
Crawling along the vacant space on the 
larboard side, they had felt with their fin- 
gers, and encountered no moisture. M'Leod 
uttered a great sigh of relief. He knew his 
ship to be tight and strong; but knowing 
also something of the might of wind and 
waves, had feared that during the few min- 
utes when she was exposed to their full 
fury she had received an irreparable injury 
in her hull. Lyte looked at the burly, rois- 
tering fellow, and saw a dimness in his eyes. 

" All's well, my lads. Now go to work 
again," was all he said. But the passenger 
understood that the lives of so many honest 
men weighed heavily on this skipper's con- 
science. For once the men stolidly diso- 
beyed his order, stiU clustering round with 
anxious faces. There was but little space 
below for any one to work ; and the weUs 
were long ago choked up with wet grain, 
so that they could not be sounded nor the 
pumps used. The question still to be solved 
was, Would the bulk of wheat prove to be 
dry underneath t 

" Let me go down with a shovel," ex- 
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claimed Lyte, confident in his strength, and 
burning with enthusiasm. 

" Or me, Sir !" " Or me I" shouted two sea- 
men, in a breath. 

" Mr. Grays will stay here, and hold the 
line with the lantern," replied the captain. 
"The rest of you go away and work, like 
honest lads." Still the sailors closed around 
stolidly in a circle. " Mr. Lyte, you are too 
big to move down there. Can't you see I 
have sent down the two smallest men in the 
crew f ' At which speech the sailors grinned, 
for it was notorious in the forecastle that 
Mr. Jones thought himself rather a large 
man than otherwise. 

' Lyte was urgently impelled to retort, 
"Then how — the unmentionable — is the 
wheat to be shifted, and this horrible list to 
starboard to be got rid oft" but abstained. 

Mr. Jones and the carpenter set to work 
with their huge wooden shovels, at first im- 
mediately under the hatchway, and' bur- 
rowed down a little way; but presently, 
afraid of blocking up their own space for 
moving forward, Mr. Jones cried out, " You 
must haul away up there, Sir. We've hard- 
ly space to turn round as it is." 

"My God!" exclaimed the captain, evi- 
dently startled ; but, recovering himself in a 
moment, added, " Two of you bring buckets 
and lines at once, and give Mr. Jones some 
elbow-room down there." 

It was scarcely sooner said than done. 
Two of the deck buckets, attached by the 
handles to two strong MamUa cords, were 
brought and lowered alternately, one being 
hauled up and emptied overboard while the 
other was being lowered and filled. But 
while the two willing hands had gone for 
the pails, Lyte heard one of the croakers 
say, "There was room enough and to spare 
when we put the lower hatch on in port. 
It's swelled from below, by ." Where- 
upon Mr. Grays, stooping over the hatch- 
way with his hanging lantern, turned upon 
the speaker with such a withering look of 
-contempt that he sneaked away abashed 
behind the two front ranks of his compan- 
ions. That any man in the crew should be 
mean enough to try and depress their spir- 
its prematurely seemed to Mr. Grays a das- 
tardly act, besides being an infringement 
of discipline and marine courtesy. 

" The man spoke thoughtlessly, Mr. Grays. 
Hoist away there, my lads," cried the cap- 
tain, cheerily, with another of those touches 
of tenderness whith Lyte had perceived in 
his character. This little word of compas- 



sion worked like magic in the crew. The 
buckets were hoisted up, hand over hand, 
passed from one to another, emptied over- 
board, an4 lowered again as fast bs they 
could be filled. Not so easy a task, when 
we' remember that the main-deck was whol- 
ly exposed, the bulwarks, etc., having been 
swept away, and the ship leaning fearfully 
on one side. 

Before ten minutes had passed a consid- 
erable depth was reached. " Dry as dust 
down here. Sir," roared Mr. Jones, whose 
prodigious voice would have led a stranger 
to look for a Saxon giant instead of a di- 
minutive navigator of Geltic origin. 

"Work away a little to starboard!" cried 
the captain, more cheerfully. 

"Half choked. Sir!" shrieked the mate, 
in a sudden falsetto, proceeding to sneeze 
and expectorate. 

" Gome up, then, and look sharp about it," 
replied the skipper. " And, carpenter, take 
two men and get your lights up quickly. 
Now, boatswain and Mr. Lyte ! Plenty of 
room for you big fellows. Cro and drive a 
passage right through to starboard, and 
send it all up. We must have space down 
there, and it has evidently shifted some- 
what aft." 

So the two half-choked men came up, 
and the two candidates for suffocation went 
down. At it they went, working into the 
compact mass on the right ; and by the time 
that lights were in the foremast-head and 
the rigging on either side, the " bulk wheat" 
in the hold was pronounced to be 4ry right 
through from top to bottom, from port to 
starboard, and the Adriatic free from all sus- 
picion of a leak. 

A great cheer for the good ship burst 
spontaneously from the crew; another for 
the captain, and another for Mr. Lyte, who 
was " fit to be a seaman, every inch of him," 
as the sailors generously admitted. 

"And now, my lads, what say you?" ask- 
ed the skipper. " Bring three more lanterns 
on the poop nigh to the binnacle, so that 
the men at the wheel may join us, and we 
will read the burial service at the gangway 
over our three lost comrades. Good men 
and true they were. Then all hands to the 
capstan to grog, and to-morrow we'U right 
the good ship Adriatic.^^ 

A deep murmur of applause broke forth 
as honestly as the cheers had done. Wheth- 
er the astute skipper had added a touch of 
popularity to his pious proposal by )bhe sug- 
gestion of grog after prayers is not for this 
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chronicler to qnestion; bnt certain it is 
that this truly religions service for the 
dead was celebrated not only wiliiout levi- 
ty, but with some groans, many tears, and 
much reverence. 

While the men were in the act of dis- 
persing after their grog, a cry of " Sail on 
the lee bow I" ran along the decks. Strange 
as it will seem to those who read the sequel, 
At was the passenger who first gave the no- 
tice. When all hands (except Mr. Grays, 
who remained at the wheel) repaired to the 
capstan on the quarter-deck, after all had 
been some minutes at their devotions, Lyte, 
bethinking himself of the look-out and the 
pleasures of a secluded pipe, made his way 
to the forecastle. No sooner had his sight 
accustomed itself to the misty light of the 
moon, rising in a clear white fog, than he 
became conscious of a large moving object, 
apparently not more than five hundred 
yards distant. His notice was soon taken 
up by a dozen voices, and ran from prow to 
poop ; and before long he followed his own 
information, feeling an intense interest in 
the strange vessel, and being anxious to see 
what measures the captain would take with 
regard to her. 

Telescopes and flag signals were useless 
in the doubtful light ; but when the stran- 
ger saw the Adriatw, she fired off five rockets 
in succession as a signal of distress, but 
kept on running before the wind, only re- 
ducing her sail so as to let the Adriatic 
come alongside. The latter was keeping 
the wind about four points on her starboard 
quarter, to counteract in some measure her 
inclination to that side, so that she was 
bearing right down upon the stranger, 
drawing nearer to her every moment, as the 
moon rose higher above the mist, and re- 
vealed them more clearly to each other. 
They were both forging fast through the 
water, so Wheod took in his foresail, that 
he might come up with the other more 
easily. 

Mr. Jones was on the forecastle with one 
trumpet, and special orders to speak first, 
M'Leod on the poop with another trumpet, 
and Lyte at his side, Mr. Grays steering, and 
all the rest of the crew in the lee rigging. 
" What do you make her out to be, Lyte T" 
asked the captain. 

" A steamer in distress, running before 
the wind because she can't help herself," 
replied the passenger, without hesitation. 

" You're right, too. ' You ought to have 
been a seaman, as the men say." 
K 



"I feel a terrible interest in her," said 
tiyte. 

"That's quite another matter. / don't, '^ 
retorted the captain. " In another two or 
three minutes you'll be aBkiii^ in<3 to lovrcr 
a boat and lose another four men out of my 
crew, to try and bring sonif w u u i e n on boanl . 

at night, and with this heavy sea runniDg, '^ 
and only to drown the womcu after all." 

"It's a beautiful night,'^ i)lea(ktl the pas- 
senger ; as indeed it was, witli a strong fair 
breeze, and the moon shining more brightly 
every minute. 

"I tell you a boat wonhl hp. capsized in 
this sea before you could gt^t her away from 
the ship's side," answered Jf Leod. 

Lyte was resolved not to provoke him by 
argument at a moment ao critieaL in the fate 
of many persons. So Iio merely replitnl^ 
shortly, "I suppose yon kunw hi^t^t." But 
it had not escaped hia Keen observation 
both that M^Leod thought the strauge ship 
to be in danger, and that he was barafist^d 
with a slight doubt as to t he extent of hia 
duty toward those on boaiil. 

" She may not be in danger^ after all V* he 
said, as a feeler. 

But Mlieod answered, conteniptnoujsly ; 
"Large steam-ships don't scud before the 
wind under canvas only, and let oft' clif*play8 
of fire-works for fun whenever ii sail over- 
hauls them. I see some ladies on the poop, 
andLDok at the people swuiniiug like bees 
in the rigging and on the forecatitlo. I ftiu- 
cy she's an emigrant ship outward bonnd, 
with her screw damaged, and perhaps hi?r 
rudder too, and driven out of her course. 
How awkwardly they steer ! Wliy, sIio'b 
standing across our bow as if she wante4l ns 
to sink her. Bring her up a point or twoj 
Mr. Grays ! Keep your eye on that strange 
craffc, and take us within speaking distance, 
but give her an easy berth. Use your own 
judgment when Fm busy*" 

"Would Muster Lyte lend I a hand f ' 

Pleased at the distinction , the landeman 
immediately took his station on the plat- 
form beside Mr. Grays, where their two tall^ 
powerful forms stood out in bold relief at 
the helm of the huge ship, and appeared to 
the gaze of many an anxious ajvectator ou 
board the disabled steamhoiit lilte the twin 
deities to the fainting Eon irins tit tlie Imtlle 
of Lake Regillus. It ha]>peiied alao that 
both the men wore rongli dark pilot coata 
and pantaloons, and werti in all external 
respects singularly alike, except that the 
amateur sailor wore an old blue flannel 
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cap, and the profesdonal one a black cap 
with a gilt band round it. 

" We shall forge ahead too fast for her. 
Boatswain, down with the main trynsail I" 
cried the skipper. 

The unfortunate steam-ship, seeing them 
shortening sail^ now imitated this measure, 
but lowered a much larger sail in proportion 
to her size than theAdriati&s main try-sail, in 
consequence of which the latter was going 
tlirough the water much faster than the for- 
mer when she overhauled her. 

As though to compensate for the brevity 
of this personal maritime interview, Mr. 
Grays (assisted by Lyte) steered the Adri- 
atic with such skill that you might almost 
have thrown a ship's biscuit firom one deck 
on to the other. 

"Ship a-hoy-oy-oyP roared little Mr. 
Jones from the forecastle, as soon as he 
came abreast of the steamer's poop. You 
wo^d have thought firom the noise he made 
that the unfortunate vessel was disappear- 
ing on the horizon. 

In reply to this Boanerges, Lyte distinct- 
ly heard the silvery laughter of young wom- 
en on the strange poop. How it thrilled 
through him, and reminded him 6f the gen- 
tly flowing Peddle, and the nymphs whose 
laughter had made music on its rippling 
surface I He turned his head a little from 
the people in misfortune, whom he was pow- 
erless to assist, but listened acutely. 

The strange captain- was on a narrow gal- 
lery which ran from the poop to the top of 
a roundhouse on the main-deok, and so on 
to the forecastle. As the Adriatic passed 
him he moved along this gallery, taking no 
notice of Boanerges, but speaking rapidly 
and distinctly, though with a German ac- 
cent, to Captain Mlieod ; thds he kept up 
the colloquy at last from the very bow of 
his vessel, having commenced it nearly on 
the poop. 

" This is the SanseaUoa, bound from Brem- 
en to New York, touching at Southampton. 
We are nine days out. We have sprung a 
leak ; have twelve feet of water in the ves- 
sel. It is gaining every hour. The screw 
is broken. And the rudder is so loose the 
ship will only go straight before the wind." 

All this he got through distinctly, and 
with every word audible, by the time that 
the poop of the Adriatio had reached his 
roundhouse. Then he paused with a po- 
lite gesture, hoping that in such an extrem- 
ity the Englishman would offer to take him 
and his ccmipany on board. 



" Curse the Dutch idiot !" muttered WLeoi. 
between his teeth. Then spoke loud and 
harshly: "We are dismasted, as you see, 
and have thrown half a valuable cargo 
overboard, and nc^ have to shift< our lo w*^ 
er-deck cargo. All our water is washed 
overboard, except a little in the iroi;i tank; 
and our bulwarks and cook's galley, as you 
see. Moreover, three of the best men in. 
my crew were washed off the poop and 
drowned." 

" Mein Gott I I am scnry," cried the court- 
eous German, who nmst indeed have been 
soriy at this useless tirade, while the Adru- 
aUc was rushing, past, and he was already 
at his last footing on the prow of his sink- 
ing ship. 

" Will you not at the least take our ladies 
on to your ship f " he screamed. 

" Send 'em," roared M'Leod. 

"I can not. Mein Gott 1 I can not. Both 
my quarter-boats is washed away." 

"Jolly-boat," shouted M'Leod, pointing 
with his brass trumpet to a huge boat 
which was suspended upside down over 
the fore hatch. 

" It is broke in many bits. It i« rotten /" 
screamed the German, as he stood alone on 
his black prow, wringing his hands, and 
looking a very impersonation of helpless 
agony. 

The AdriaMo was now fast forging ahead. 

A yell of anguish and dismay, shrill 
enough to split the welkin, and piercing 
the ear like poisoned arrows, arose from the 
decks of the doomed steam-ship. 

" By the Gk>d that made me, Mr. M^Leod, 
I for one can't stand this," Lyte said, calm- 
ly, relinquishing the wheel to Mr. Crays, and 
flinging off his coat. 

" What do you propose to do. Sir f " M^Leod 
asked, sternly. 

" What can I do T" asked Lyte, half fren- 
zied. "I can go and die with them, if I 
can't help them to keep their pumps at 
work till they fall in with a ship com- 
manded by a man with a human heart. 
Anyhow, I am going to swim off to them 
at once. I should blush to step on English 
ground if I left those foreigners to die like 
kittens." 

"That vessel will sink to-morrow be- 
tween ten o'clock and noon," Ml^eod cool- 
ly replied. 

"Then PU sink with them, and may our 
blood be on your head and on the head of 
your wife and chUd, you unmanly man! 
Gk)od-by, Mr. Crays. Here goes !" 
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* OABS OAMK SPLABUnfO UP. A OOIL OT LIKX WAS OUUOKED BBFOBB HIS FAOiS." 



And having by this time kicked off his 
boots, away he flew like an arrow into the 
boiling surge, cleaving the sea before his 
head with pointed Angers ; and rising again 
some yards away, he turned and swam with 
the sea, merely uttering a shout now and 
then when soaring at the top of a wave — an 
old cry which he remembered being used by 
the German sailors at Hamburg and Bremen. 
Of course he had no intention of swimming 
any distance, knowing well that the crew 
of the Hanseatioa had seen his plunge, and 
would bring the vessel near him and fling 



him ropes, perhaps with a life-buoy at- 
tached. 

The astonishment of MfLeod was literally 
boundless. Up to the very moment when 
his guest flew off the taffrail he believed 
that Lyte was merely acting a part to co- 
erce him into lowering a boat that night 
against his own judgment. Being an ob- 
stinate Briton, he chose not to be coerced, 
but would have endeavored to restrain Lyte ^ 
from such a rash act had he really credited 
his intention. First he would have told 
him (what was simple truth) that he ha^ 
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not the leafit intention to desert the forlorn 
HiHiseaticaf hut that, arguing from her cap- 
tain's statement that she would float till 
noon to-morrow, he had resolved to take her 
passengers and crew off to-morrow shortly 
after dayhreak, unless in the mean time a 
vessel hound westward should come upon 
the scene, and so do some of them a still 
greater service hy taking them to America. 
This was the more prudent plan also in he- 
half of his own crew, as the sea was ahating 
every hour, and the lahor would probahly be 
unattended with danger to-morrow ; also in 
behalf of the owners of the steam-ship, as 
it would be more easy for them to secure the 
insurance moneys from the underwriters if 
it could he proved that she was actually 
about to founder when deserted. Then, if 
his headstrong guest had refused to listen 
to reason, M'Leod was not sure but what he 
might have yielded, And let the obstinate 
fellow take the life^hoat and the boatswain 
and four volunteers, and go and fetch the 
ladies. But no men or low troUopes of 
women would he have on board till he had 
made arrangements for stowing them away 
where the clocks had been. 

Now, however, he did not hesitate for an 
instant. In less time than it has cost me to 
explain his negative conduct, the skipper 
had proved his activity and the sincere re- 
gard which he had acquired for Bedford 
Lyte. Even in this last altercation Lyte 
had enhanced this regard, not using a single 
coarse or mean expression, and nobly ab- 
staining from claiming service on the score 
of the tremendous service which he had 
rendered to the ship and all on board of 
her. 

In less than five minutes the life-boat, 
with the four best men as oarsmen, and Mr. 
Grays as cockswain, and the hoatswain in 
the hows, was cleaving the moon-lit waves. 
The Adriatic had shortened sail, and was 
dodging to and fro warily with men on the 
look-out all over her rigging. The Hanae- 
aiioa had tried to pick up the swimmer, and 
failed, owing to her defective rudder ; but as 
he was heginning to wish for his cork jack- 
et while swimming in her wake, and hoping 
she would throw him a life-buoy, oars came 
splashing up ; a coil of line was chucked be- 
fore his face ; he laid hold, drew it short, and* 
was pulled under the gunwale of the Adri- 
ati<f8 life-hoat. Two stalwart arms were 
protruded, he made a spring upward with 
all his might, and they caught him under 
the armpits and hauled him in. 



" How he you. Muster Lyte f asked Mr. 
Grays. 

" Jolly, thank you. Grays. I began to feel 
tire4, though, when you came up. It's awk- 
ward swimming in a s6a with these clothes 
on." 

"You are to drink this now. Sir." (This 
was whisky and bitters.) So he drank it . 
without making any wry faces, and then dii 
hegin to feel joUy. 

"Now thank you all, my merry, merry 
men," he cried. "But easy, lads, easy! 
Where are you rowing tot Fm going on 
board the What's -her -name. You don't 
think I took that header for nothing." 

"We be to putt you on board of she, and 
leave you there for the night, or to fetch off 
the saloon ladies to the AdractiOy or to take 
you back as we be, whichever you do choose, 
Muster Lyte," said Grays, categorically. 

" I vote for fetching off the ladies," said 
Lyte ; " but, in that case, how about the rest 
of this ship's company, passengers and all?" 

" Why, Muster Lyte I" exclaimed Grays, re- 
proachfully, " you didn't go for to think that 
our skipper, whom we've sailed with this 
thirteen voyages or more, was going to leave 
all ,them poor creeturs to perish ! He know'd 
about how long the lohsided old thing would 
float. He wanted to hold off and % till 
daylight, and then fetch 'em off comfortable 
when this sea had gone down a bii more. 
It's well enough now when you he at sea, 
hut it's orkard alongside o' ships, partickler 
at night." 

After this oration Lyte paused, and then 
said : " I see I have done our good captain 
wrong in thinking he was going to desert 
these foreigners. But I'll give £5 apiece 
to every man in this boat's crew for saving 
me from drowning (which you've done, lads, 
and no mistake), and £5 apiece to each if 
youll come now and fetch off the ladies from 
the ffanseatioaJ^ 

"Hooroar! hooroarl" they shouted; and 
again the life-boat danced over the waves, 
and soon drew alongside the lee of the steam- 
ship, which contrived to luff up a few points 
in order to make a lee-side for the protec- 
tion of the gallant little boat. Only Mr. 
Grays and Mr. Lyte went on board, the lat- 
ter of whom the captain, Overbeck, received 
at the gangway, and clasping the dripping 
hero in his arms, squeezed the water out of 
his scanty garments, and poured wordB of 
gratitude and devotion into his ears. He 
had seen the dispute on the retiring poop of 
the great ship, had seen the gallant plunge, 
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and heard the swimmer's German shouts 
firom the snmmit of the waves. He had en- 
deavored with his own hands to cast lines 
to the swimmer as the HatMeatica passed him 
in its wayward course, and was in the act 
of lashing together some spars to he cast 
astern for his support, when the life-hoat 
appeared rowing straight to the scene of his 
struggles. This good man insisted upon 
taking Lyte into the roundhouse, and cloth- 
ing him in dry garments from his own chest, 
before he would conduct him to the saloon. 
Meanwhile he sent to the ladies, requesting 
them to hasten their preparations for de- 
parture, and promising himself to bring any 
valuables which they might have to leave 
in his own box to the Adriatic on the follow- 
ing morning. " For me," he said to Lyte, 
"if I am permitted to bring a few articles 
for those charming young creatures, my own 
chronometers and sextants, and half a dozen 
shirts, I am more than satisfied. You are 
my benefactor, and your captain is not so 
hard of heart as I thought him to be. Oh, 
it is too terrible to think that he might have 
sailed away had you not plunged into the 
mighty ocean !" 

On board the poor crippled, helpless steam- 
ship an absolute panic had prevailed for a 
few minutes among passengers and crew 
when the AdriaUo forged ahead without any 
apparent intention of rescuing them from 
their fate. All their four sea- worthy boats 
had been carried away or dashed to pieces 
by the fury of the sea. Even upon the poor 
old inverted jolly-boat a topmast had fallen 
and staved it in. The other topmasts were 
overboard, the rudder was half torn from 
the stem-post, the engines were wholly in- 
capacitated for work, and, worse than all, 
the ship had sprung a fearfiil leak, and the 
steam-pump being unavailable, it was found 
, impossible to prevent the water from gain- 
ing upon them every hour, though one gang 
relieved another without cessation at the 
hand-pumps. Even without further acci- 
dent (and to what chances and risks were 
they not exposed T) it was scarcely possible 
to keep the ship afloat another twenty-four 
hours. 

The crew consisted of thirty-two hands, 
all told. There were some seventy-five 
steerage passengers on board, men, women, 
and children — Germans and Danes. In the 
saloon were two German gentlemen, mer- 
chants, and an Englishman escorting his 
wife and her two sisters. Only the latter 
group and^ihe superior officers of the vessel 



were allowed on the poop deck. They (th<j 
cabin passengers) sat there while the AdiiaUo 
was careering past them. She was for about 
a minute not more than fiffcy yards distant. 
Only one short, thickset, fierce man, with a 
brass trumpet in his hand, stood at the taflf- 
rail of her poop. He wore a maroon worsted 
jacket, like the bar-keeper in n London gin- 
palace. This was Captain M'Leod. Beh i n d 
him stood two broad-shoTildt^red, splendid 
men, looking like twins, and tallt^r evan 
than they were from the little elevation of 
the platform on which they stood to tnrn tlie 
wheel. The only peculiarity about eithev 
of these two was a faded Idtie flannel cap 
which one wore ; but his back was turnetl 
upon the steam-ship. 

The two Germans sat pal© and mnt&, but 
gazing with agony at the A diia tic. Th e E q- 
glishman,,a fine, tall, bearded soldinr, rij8« 
and waved his undress mill ta ry cap . " Help [ 
help! you Englishmen; for the love of God! 
You won't leave women to siuk in this cnnaed 
ocean. Help I" But the wiod swept hia 
words away, and the two captaina, bawling 
at each other through their s}>eaking4nimp- 
ets, overbore the sound of h i .s toi ce. Seel ug 
that he had spoken in vain, and hurt as 
much at the hardness of the Ik; arts that 
could resist such an appeal as at the faU^ 
impending over his charge^ he looked down 
at his beautiful young ivife with a faci? 
upon which despair was tih^wly creeping- 
A smile was only fading out of her bright 
young face. She and her yijiin^rur sister 
were not old enough to appreciate danger^ 
They had just been laughing at Mr. Jones-s 
stentorian greeting. The elder sisteri whft 
was going " out" to meet hut h asbaud, seem- 
ed more sad and indifferent to good or avU 
than frightened. 

No sooner had the AdriattG passed them 
fairly than the expressiou of thw English- 
man's face underwent another clmnge, which 
his wife quickly discerned. ^' Why, Georgo 
dear, what has happened now f Are we all 
going up to heaven in a hiillooo T Tell me 
quickly. Nothing can surpriae me any 
more." 

"Nelly, my love ! Janet ! Don^t you m& 

himt" he said, pointing ecstatieally to the 

stem of the Adriatic, The y t iini ed instantly, 

and gazed with wide-open bine eyee and 

I enviousf blaek eurling lashes. 

" Dont you see him, my darlings ! It's 
Lyte I It*s my dear old Bedford, the truest 
man and best friend in tlie world. Don't 
you know Ms capT the old nuiversity hliifr. 
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in wliich he won every race he rowed. Look 
at him. He has left the -^heel. He's pitch- 
ing into that bmte of a ekipper in the tap- 
ster's'jacket and the penny trumpet. He's 
taking. his coat off. See ! can't you see, girls f 
He's going to thrash him. Won't he give it 
himf That's aU." 

The two German gentlemen, who were 
not familiarly acquainted with English ver- 
nacular, could not quite follow Captain Ful- 
ler's free and easy diction ; but being highly 
interested in his sudden hilarity, and charm- 
ed with any prospect of a change, to which 
they thought this source of interest might 
bonduce, came and craned over the taffirail, 
staring also with wide blue eyes at the dumb- 
show on the poop of the retreating ship. 

Janet's heart leaped aL.d bounded within 
her so furiously, or rather so gleeitdly, that 
she hacL much ado not to leap overboard 
herself. "Hold me tight, NeUy," she ex- 
claimed. " Blanche dear, you hold me tight 
on this side. Don't let me jump over into 
the horrid sea. I can't quite see him, my 
eyes are so full of tears. I am crying for 
joy. It is my 'Sir,' you know, Nelly, my 
own 'Sir.' Is it really Mm f Is that Ms old 
broad back turned to us, with no coat on 
and a blue shirt' f I remember his broad 
back in church. They won't let him jump 
into this nasty rough sea to come to me, will 
they f But he taught Berty to swim. He 
can swim. He can do every thing. Tou 
know he can, Nelly. And why don't you 
say so f JEvery thing !" Thus the innocent 
prattled in her joyous bewilderment, while 
Bedford Lyte was waging his hot and hasty 
war of words with MOLeod. 

Presently Fuller started, seeing his Mend 
apparently mounting the rail for that head- 
long and fearful plunge into the mighty sea. 
" Look a.t him. Was there ever such a trump f 
He is going to swim off to us." 

"A truBip! Vas is dasf remarked the 
Hamburger. "Perhaps das is Heir Van 
Tromp!" 

"Hullo! There he goes! Hurrahl God 
bless him! Wom there ever such a good 
pluck'd (One f Eh, meinherr f what do you 
think of that t That's the way an English- 
man bathes — likee deep water and plenty 
of sea-room." 

But Janet was frightened now, and well 
she might be ; for^ remember, this was trans- 
acted by moonlight, and if an envious cloud 
or mist had obscured that luminary, both 
ships would inevitably have lost sight of 
the solitary swimmer. * Even in her full 



effulgence none but the most daring and 
powerftil swimmer could venture on such a 
plunge into such a sea. Yet, as some men 
have dived from the yard-arm of a full- 
rigged ship, the feat was far from singular* 

The ships as yet were not very far apart ; 
and at first it seemed easy enough to steer 
the HanseoHca two points out of her course 
to pass close to the swimmer, drop him a 
noosed rope to slip under his arms, and so 
lift him on to the deck. In order to make 
sure of his new friend. Captain Overbeck 
took in yet another large sail^ which reduced 
the pace of her progress by one-third. Alas I 
shortly after this was done, and they had 
arrived almost abreast of poor Bedford, they 
found that the vessel had lost aU steerage- 
way from the slowness of her movement, 
and were unable to force her near enough 
to assist their benefSftotor. But while their 
futile efforts were being made, a joyous sight 
greeted Fuller's eyes. 

"I told you so, girls!" he exclaimed, 
though he had omitted to tell them any 
thing of the kind. " Look, there comes the 
life -boat. A beauty she is, too, and well 
manned. I thought the bold buccaneer 
would be afraid to let Lyte drown. His 
college would have come down upon the 
skipper, and had him hanged. You can't 
drown a man of that stamp like a poordevil 
of a Dutch emigrant. See how splendidly 
they steer — aright toward him!" 

"Why do they twist about so, thent" 
asked poor little Janet, who was picking up 
a little courage now that she saw a fine 
handsome boat rowed by four men, steered 
by a giant, and with an amphibious monster 
in the bows, sent out on purpose to pick the 
gentleman up after his moonlight bath. 
She thought no longer of their own penl^ 
but of his, and expected to see the boat go- 
ing straight as an arrow, or a skiff on the , 
placid river Peddle. 

Fuller explained to her that it was neces- 
sary to meet each roller as it approached 
with the pointed bow of the boat. AU she 
cared about just now was "Sir's" safety; 
and lo ! now it was secured. She could see 
him distinctly drinking something out of a 
flask, then, after the oars had all been still 
a while, a loud hurrah ! and then the boat 
came dancing over the waves swiftly toward 
the HanseatUM. She hid her face in her 
hands and listened. There once more were 
the well-remembered sounds, the swing, the 
pulse, the splash of unseen oars, coming to 
her from the unseen world, bringing life 
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and joy to her heart; bringing her lover, 
who was come, having risked his own life 
to save hers, to make her one with him, and 
keep her safely forever. Yes, he did love 
her still. She conld not, wonld not, doubt it. 

Now while Bedford was being dressed by 
Captain Overbeck, Fuller ascertained from 
Mr. Grays that he had no anticipation of 
finding any Mends on board this ill-starred 
ship, and that he expected to find none but 
Germans in the Bremen steamer. So they 
agreed to hide and let him see Janet first 
alone. Fuller knocked at the captain's 
door^ and whispered a communication which 
induced that officer to withdraw at the door 
of the saloon. Finding himself alone there, 
and the state-room doors around all closed, 
Lyte called out, ^'Ladies! please not to be 
longer than you can help.'' 

Then a door stif his elbow was opened, and 
Janet was standing alone in the doorway. 
She wore only a plain black velvet frock. 
But her eyes were dancing with the light 
of love. Her lips were just parted, like the 
carmine petals of a fuchsia disclosing a milk- 
white calyx underneath. There still hover- 
ed about her a fragrance of dewy rose-leaves, 
and her glorious hair was massed in all its 
profusion on her comely head. 

" Am I dreaming f" he asked. 

There were two lamps hanging up over 
the table in the middle of the saloon. One 
of these threw a subdued light upon her, 
iEUid she assuredly was a real woman — ^really 
his own Janet, only grown far more beauti- 
ftd than his imagination had pictured her 
in its wildest dream. 

" Are you really Janet f ' he asked. 

There was something so reverential in his 
admiration for her beauty that it consoled 
her for the disappointment of finding that 
he had not come solely or specially to res- 
cue her. 

"Did not you know I was here, Sirf she 
asked, timidly. 

It was the first time she had ever called 
him "Sir." 

" I had much less hope of seeing you than 
of being in paradise to-day, dear. Indeed, 
this is a foretaste of paradise, seeing you 
again after so many years. I never used to 
speak to you like that in the old days ; and 
now that I would do so, perhaps you will 
not let me." 

"You took away my dear old Gamp, you 
know," she replied, archly. "And it is not 
me you have come to save to-night." So say- 
ing, she peeped up slyly at his puzzled face. 



" I can not honestly say it was, dear," he 
urged, with provoking conscientiousness. 
" Yet I felt stranjgely drawn toward this ves- 
sel, and I fancied I heard you laugh when 
little Boanerges hailed it. I could not look 
toward the deck when I thongLt I vmuM uot 
help the people on it ; but in t wo miuutes* I 
had determined to help them, or die iii the 
attempt." 

He saw nothing of her now but her goldan 
hair glistening in the light of the dim lamp. 
It almost touched his breast a^ nlie etoap^d 
and murmured, lowly, "Do you love — m^^- 
Sirt" 

"Look at me, darling," he wiif!, claeping 
both his arms round her little ^Y^Lat. 

"Fm afraid," she whispertxl. ^^Oh uo, 
Pm not. There!" and lifting her face, she 
looked modestly and sweetly iut o hia '* dear 
sad eyes," as she used to call tbt^m. 

"Do I love youT" he repeated. *' Well, 
dear, I have loved you so truly ^od so in- 
tensely for five or six years that I mwy hon- 
estly say this most blessed moment ia the 
cUinax pf every moment of time for all those 
years. But may I hope that you will for- 
give me all my harshness, and that you will 
love me a little T" 

" I want to be your little wifa/^ she whia- 
peied. 

Then he at last, after so many yeoxs of 
waiting, of self-denial, self-control, nod res- 
ignation, yielded to that impulse which is 
conunon to all men so situated. Nor did 
she affect a false modesty, but allowed him 
to feel that she considered herself iu a mzin* 
ner his already. She knew the m^u ao vf^^U 
at length, his honor, loyalty, and int*^grity, 
that she already experienced the rejjos© of 
love. She could lean upon him io all things, 
or, if need be, could lie in his arms like an 
infant. He was strong enough physic ally ^ 
intellectually, and morally for her to repow 
in him with a perfect trust. 

"What in the world were you going to 
New York fort" he asked her^ a^ they re- 
turned to the AdriaUe. 

"To find my Sir, and give him back Ms 
fortune," she saucily said. 

"Or The urged. 

"Or his little girL" 

Thus the formal courtship of Janet Browne 
and Bedford Lyte was, after all, of brief 
duration, and under disadvantagooun cir- 
cumstances, yet was it perhapi^ us pregnant 
with joy as many elaborate aud luxurious 
wooings. The remainder of the voyage to 
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the Britisli Channerwas a series of inces- 
sant hardships and apprehensions, for the 
rudder of the Adriatic became less and less 
trustworthy every day. They were crowd- 
ed with guests, for whom they could neither 
provide water enough to drink nor decently 
cooked food to eat. The beds, fortunately, 
had been brought fix>m the Bremen vessel 
and placed between-decks. Moreover, these 
people were for the most part angry, discon- 
tented, and more dirty even than a scarcity 
of fpe^-water rendered necessary. Three 
strong men died for want of water, and even 
the ladies could only have a short half pint 
each per diem. 

Instead of proceeding to Canada by way 
of New York, Captain and Mrs. Fuller re- 
turned to their sister's wedding, which took 
place at the rectangular " dry-dock" church 
in the ensuing March. Having thus had 
more time to think of his future plans, and 
a deep repugnance to subjecting his wife a 
second time to the terrors of the ocean, Ful- 
^ lor mid out of the regiment in Canada into 
which be harl exchanged, and took his wife 
to live at bia own place in Oxfordshire, 
whera Bedford nnd his wife often visit them. 
Janet stniggli^il hard to have her nuptials 
celebrated at the dear old church near the 
abbey^ where he and she had long ago wor- 
rtlnped togetiior, and even then innocently 
loved ea<!h ofbot. But on this point Mr. 
Brow^ue v/ira ad^imantine. Where he wor- 
shiped, there slTOald his children be bap- 
tized^ couliriiRMly receive communion, and 
(if girls) Uj w(^dded. So they yielded, on 
condition that the Rev. Cyprian Key should 
marry them, which he did. Lyte suggested 
that an oculesiaatic of the Browne family 
should " assist," by way of making peace, 
but the ouly avatlable one had tried to lect- 
ure Mr. Browuc on his anticipatory death- 
bed, and he eould " bear the sight of" that 
divine leaa than before. So this amiable 
propOHitiott watt frustrated. The old prov- 
erb that " it's an ill wind which blows no- 
body good" was curiously exemplified, as 
we havejaoortj in the case of the JSanseatioa^s 
loasj and the gain which accrued to Nelly 
and Janet. It aUo proved a benefit to poor 
Mrs* George Baily, who received letters in 
England informing her that her husband 
had died io New York rather before the date 
on which she had expected to arrive. 



The poor little English tomtit fulfilled its 
last mission in obliging its master to cross 
the Atlantic in a ship which was destined to 
rescue his bride from a watery grave. It only 
survived until the night before the wed- 
ding, when, at midnight, while roosting on 
the rail at the foot of Lyte's bed, it sudden- 
ly, and contrary to custom, lowered its sec- 
ond leg, grasped the rail with both feet, and 
finding its hold to slacken even so, fluttered 
to Bedford's pillow, and died in the hand 
that projected from under his drowsy head. 
On his bridal mom Bedford wrapped the re- 
mains of his faithful and most serviceable 
friend in a parchment scroll, wherein were 
written certain words of the great Master as 
to the Divine care for such humble creat- 
ures, and carried the parcel to Tobias Graves, 
with orders to bury it decently in a coffin 
of zinc, soldered, and cased with oak, in 
consecrated ground. So the heart of the 
ancient grave-digger was cheered on this 
festive occasion with the secret prospect of 
a speedy interment. Thus also did Janet 
lose her last surviving rival to " Sir's" affec- 
tions. 

Mr. Browne still thrives at Pedlington in 
a green old age. His gentle wife still watch- 
es over him and all her scattered brood with 
unfailing tenderness. Frank, who as yet 
has been too fastidious to marry, devotes 
much of his superfluous energy to torment- 
ing sister Joan, who is developing the fruit 
of an acidulated temper on the apex of her 
Roman nose. Albert has withdrawn to the 
cheerful village of Tiddenden, where he 
reads melancholy effusions, and endeavors 
to relieve the firm of his annuity by peril- 
ous evolutions on (and off) a bicycle. 

We may conclude this simple chronicle 
by remarking that about a year after the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Bedford Lyte, the 
former's only relative died, and, to recom- 
pense him for previous injuries, left him an 
ample property, saddled with the condition 
that he should invest 12,000 or 13,000 in land. 
He therefore purchased a pretty cottage and 
model farm on the Thames, near his friend 
Captain Fuller ; and Blanche, until her sec- 
ond marriage, with Maynard Martin, Esq., of 
Plumstead Manor, in Kent (her junior, some 
say), used to divide her time chiefly between 
Mrs. Fuller, of Watermead, and Mrs. Bedford 
Lyte, of Abbey Cottage. 



THE END. 
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notable in literature. To class it with ordinary books 
of travel depreciates its dignity and detracts firom its 
value. Had we not been made familiar with the lead- 
ing incidents of the story during the last two or three 
years, it would be set down as too romantic for belief, 
even hy the most credulous. The entire literature 
of travel contains no other record so wonderful as 
this ; and as there is now no explorer in iiny field with 
whom the civilized world is in such full and active 
sympathy as it was with Livingstone, so it is certain 
that no narrative appealing as this does to all lovers 
of humanity, can be written during the present gen- 
eration. It seems little less than miraculous, in view 
of all the vicissitudes to which it was exposed, that 
this record of the last seven years of Livingstone's 
life should have been spared intact.— i^. Y, Times. 

In 1866 Dr. Livingstone left the coast, and in 1873 
died on the shores of a great lake which he had dis- 
covered. During these seven years' wanderings be 
kept a diary, which has been brought home, and is 
found to be complete ; not an entry is missing. Nor 
is that all. The diary is not, as might have been sup- 
posed, a mere itinerary, with a few brief notes and 
memoranda; it is a full and detailed narrative of 
travel, with descriptions of scenery copied from nature 
on the spot, remarks on the manners and customs of 
the natives, anecdotes of the habits of wild animals, 
and essays on the physicaJt geography of the countries 
traversed by the great explorer— countries for the most 
part hitherto unknown. • • • This book is not only a 
story of adventure ; it is also a confessioh of the heart 
Here the true man is revealed. Here we read words 
written down in adversity and suffering by one who 
walked with Death, and who appears to have fore- 
seen his melancholy fate. • • • The editor of the 
work is Mr. Horace Waller, who went to Nyassa with 
Bishop Mackenzie, and was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Livingstone. He has performed his difiicult tftsk with 
zeal and industry, and also with a taste and reticence 
somewhat rare in editors.— iitAerusum, London. 



Harper 6- Brothers' List of New Books. 



Thomson's Malacca, Indo*Ghina, and China. 



The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China ; or. Ten Years' Travels, Adventures, and 
Residence Abroad. By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., Author of " Illustrations of China and its 
People." With over 60 Illustrations from the Author's own Photographs and Sketches. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 



The number of the reading public that will find in 
the last work of Mr. Thomson's pen and pencil both 
ibBtmction and amaseroent not to be found elsewhere, 
or in an equally attractive form, we venture to predict 
will be large. • • • It would be an lujustice to Mr. 
Thomson if in a review of his book, however hurried 
or superficial, all mention were omitted of his powers 
of observation and description, both as a naturalist 
and an artist— Sir Ruthbrfosd A1.000K, in the AoaiA- 
emy^ London. 

Mr. Thomson gives us his impressions of Siamese 
and Ctiinese life, and narrates incidents and describes 
customs in an intelligent-, sensible, and interesting 
manner. His book, from beginning to end, is emi- 
nently readable, and supplies a great deal of that 
minute information which fills up the outlines of gen- 
eral knowledge, and which only prolonged residence 
I among a people can acquire.— .BHtisA (Quarterly Rt- 
viewt Loudon. 

The work is written pleasantly and with evident 
care throughout. • • • The illustrations supply the 
untraveled public with a better notion of Eastern 
life and scenery than can be obtained within the same 
limits from any other source. * * * Some of these en- 
gravings have a high claim to praise ; they are really 
beautiful pictwreB,—AthemBum, London. 

This is a book of exceptional interest and value. 
* * * This remarkably able hook,— A'oneor^formist, 
London. 



Mr. Thomson^s most interesting volume. • • • He 
has been busy for ten years in gathering his materials; 
he has wandered in districts and among cities that 
have been seldom or never visited by Europeai^; he 
has amassed much new information, and corrected ' 
many errors ; he has endured hardship, and even very 
considerable risk. He seems to be a good linguist 
and a philologist; he is a botanist; he is evidently a 
man of the world, with the faculty of making his way 
among foreigners ; he traveled as an artist and photo- 
grapher, and his book is freely illustrated with the 
finite of his artistic labors. * * * In short, his book 
gives us the idea that it is thoroughly trustworthy, 
and undoubtedly he has added a good deal to our 
knowledge of the countries in which he made his ten 
years* sojourn.— PoZI MaU Cfazettet London. 

As a traveler and as a narrator of travels, as a 
shrewd observer, and a thoughtful reasoner on 
what he observes, there^ are not many writers 
with whom Mr. Thomson may dread comparison. 
* * * The book should be read thtoughont,— Stand' 
ord, Londim. 

The lively and graphic descriptions here given of 
the Malay Peninsula and its islands, illustrated from 
the author's masterly photographs, leave little or noth- 
ing to be desired. * * * Mr.Thomson possesses the chief 
qualities for giving us a first-rate book of travel. He 
writes In a vivid and picturesque stjle,— Examiner^ 
London. 



Bishop 



Haven's Meiico. 

Our Next-Door Neighbor. Recent Sketches of Mexico, By the Rev. Gilbert Haven, D.D., 
Bishop in the M.E. Church. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. (In Press.) 

Goodwin's Christ and Humanity. 

Discourses on Christ and Humanity, with a Review, Historical and Critical, of the Doc* 
trines of Christ's Person. By Henry M. Goodwin. i2mo. Cloth, $2 00. 
We are confident that Mr. Goodwin's book will find I that it deserves the respectful study of all who are 
a hearing. Its temper Is so good. Its learning is so interested In christological problems.— ^^ Y, /ride- 
ample, Its style so pure, and Its arguments so cogent, ' 



Myerses Remains of Lost Empires. 

Remains of Lost Empires : Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Per- 
sepolis, with some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Himalayas. By P. V. N. Myers, 
A.M. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 5a 



The grand desolation of mined cities Is described 
with the appreciation of one who takes pleasure In the 
contemplation of the suggestions they Inspire, while 
the present condition of the lands traversed and their 
peoples Is amply set forth.--Bo«ton VaiOLy Advertiaer. 

The style Is very pleasing, and the subject Is per- 
haps one of the most attractive that could engage a 
though tftil mind. Mr. Myers has treated his theme 
with all the dignity and earnestness It Inspires, and 
has produced a work that can not fall to attrnct more 
than passing attention, and to afford a large fund of 
Intellectual enjoyment to the cultured reader.— Boston 
Saturday Evening OazeUe» 

It consists chiefly of a description of scenes rather 
than a narrative of Incidents. The Information, of 
course, can not lay claim to absolute novelty, as It Is 
founded on the experience of previous travelers as 
well as that of the writer, but the composition of the 
work has a youthfhl freshness and glow which amply 
compensated for any lack of originality. Bvery de- 
scription bears the stamp of the author's own mind, 
and the general reflections In which he often Indnlires, 
if not strikingly profound, are apt and suggestive. Mr. 



Myers is never careless or superflclal ; the signs of 
genuine work are visible on every page, and Inspire a 
confldence In his statements which Is not always ac- 
corded to more ambitious writers. He is evidently 
more Intent on truth than effect, and If scene-painters 
of greater pretension and of superior brilliancy have 
preceded him amidst the temples of Palmyra and Per- 
sepolls, and the palaces of Nineveh and Babylon, he 
may claim at least the merit of falthftil observation 
and study, and of exact and felicitous description.— 
N. F. 2Vi6tt*i«. 

Mr. Myers's book impresses the reader as being a 
thoroughly conscientious work. What he started out 
to do he has done carefully ; and In this record of his 
travels he has not allowed purely personal experieuces 
to divert the current of his narrative from Its main 
object.-^i^. r. Times, 

The volume presents a large amount of Interesting 
Information of permanent value. It Is finely Illustra- 
ted with many striking and suggestive views of an- 
cient ruins and the scenes of former empires and 
greatness which have fallen and vanished l)eneath the 
wrecks of time.— Lf(t/i«ran Obseroer, Phila. 



Harper &* Brother^ List of New Books. 



Mohammed and Mohammedanism: 

Leptyres Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and March, 1874. 
By R. BoswoRTH Smith, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow School; late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. i2mo, Cloth, $1 5a (Just Ready,) 

A vigorous treatment of one of the greatest of all 
historical themes. Mr. Smith is not only the master 
of a lively and forcible style ; he shows real historical 
power, and he writes with a keen interest in his sub- 
ject wtiich commnnicates itself to the reader.— 
Saturday Revieto, London. 

It is refreshing to find a Christian clergyman who 
can speak without prejudice of both creeds, and 
"render justice to what was great in Mohammed's 
character,** while he retains his reverence for his own 
leWg^OTL—Athmammt Loudon. 

A writer who has embodied in a small volume of 
lectures a view of Mohammed's life and doctrines, 
perhaps more faithful and more just than any that 
has before been published. * * * What is wanted is 
exactly what Mr. Smith possesses: a clear judgment, 
unfettered by a too dogmatic form of religious belief, 
and free from a cynical distrust of humanity.— iicod- 
emy^ London. 



In this book will be found an exposition, in every 
way excellent and exhaustive, of the great topic of 
Mohammedanism. • • • A calm and just study <if the 
history, the work, and the better characteristics of 
Mohammedanism, has been made by the accomplish- 
ed and impartial author. We strongly recommend 
** Mohammed and Mohammedanism.'*— i)aiZ|/ Tele- 
grapl^ London. 

An important contribution to our historical theol- 
ogy. It gives us a clear, accurate, and, in the best 
seuse, popular account of the leading fiftcts in Mo- 
hammed's Mte.—WeitmiMter Reviewt London. 

Mr. Smith's lectures are able and interesting and . 
well informed.- ArieisA Quarterly Review, London. 

The lectures are remarkable for their extremely 
high appreciation not only of Mohammed, but of his 
religion, and are eloquent with a genuine enihuslasm. 
—J. Llbwilltit Daviss in Contemporary Review^ 
London. 



NordhoflTs Politics for Yonng Americanst 



Politics for Young Amiericans. , By Charles Norphoff. i2mo. Cloth, $1 25. 



A short and veryclear account of the reason of gof- 
emments, the things which government can and ought 
to do, and the things which it can not do and ought 
not to attempt, and the principles which ought to pre- 
vail in its treatment, by legislation or administration, 
of the things which properly come within its province. 



It is thus a treatise of political ethics and of political 
economy, and an excellent one. The boy of sixteen 
will, if he masters it, have the conscidhsness that he 
knows more about government than many members 
of Congress— a proud reflection for the boy, but a dis- 
mal one for us.— ^. Y. World. 



Abbott's Dictionary of Religions Knowledge. 



A Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, for Popular and Professional Use ; comprising full 
information on Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Subjects. With nearly One Thou- 
sand Maps and Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, with the Co-operation of 
the Rev. T. C. Conant, D.D. Royal 8vo, containing over 1000 pages. Cloth, ^ 00; Sheep, 
$7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50. (Sold by Subscription,) Agents Wanted. 



A leading defect in almost all Biblical dictionaries 
is the tendency exhibited by their compilers to lean 
t» some particular side in questions aflfecting doctrine 
or interpretation. We are glad to be able to say that 
in the book before us we can not find any instance 
where the author has fallen into that error. If he 
had not chosen to tell us in his preface that his own 
views and sympathies are always Protestant and 
evangelical there would have been nothing in the 
volume to define them. As it is, it would be difficult 
for any person to learn flrom it the particular church 
or sect to which Mr. Abbott belongs. We give promi- 
nence to this distinctive feature, for it at once and more 
than aught else stamps the high value of the work as 
a book of reference for persons of all shades of opin- 
ion. • • • The other important feature in a work of 
this kind is accuracy, and upon this ground, so far as 
our examination has gone, there is no room for any 
important exception to be taken.— A*. F. Timee, 

This is a noble volume, and meets a popular neces- 
sity. • • ♦ It covers all the ground that is ordinarily 
needful to be traversed by either laymen or clergy- 
men, or even by scholars. It is exceedingly compact 
and convenient.. Instead of turning over half a dozen 
volumes, the reader will be able to find in this single 
volume a sufficiently comprehensive and intelligent 
account of every thing in the domains of a biblical 
and theological dictionary, or of a dictionary of ec- 
clesiastical history and ecclesiastical terms. Nor are 
its compactness, (hllness, and convenience its sole 
merits: it is careful, accurate, and pre-eminently 
candid. The editors show marvelously few lapses 
on the score of either partiality or antipathy ; and, 
ftfier a critical scrutiny, we have be^n unable to place 



our finger on a single one of sufficient importance to 
merit attention. They have been sirfgul^rly dis- 
passionate, and their work deserves high favor fhr 
the wise discretion and inflexible Justice they have 
manifested. • • • Every topic is treated with accu- 
racy, simplicity, and conciseness: and all questions 
are presented with a degree of fairness that will 
commend the favor of persons representing the most 
opposite denominational or theological views.— 
ChrietUm InUlligeneer, N. Y. 

There are hundreds of thousands of less conspicuous 
toilers in the vineyard to whom this compilation will 
be a perfect god-send. • • • Theologically, it is as 
simple, honest, tmthfhl, and comprehensive as t)ie 
author can make it. Most of the Important articles 
have been submitted to leading men in the several 
denominations whose tenets those articles represent 
* * * We bespeak the liberal patronage of the great 
public for it, not as the most erudite, accurate, critical, 
and comprehensive cyclopedia extant, but as the one 
1)est adapted in size, price, style, and contents, to meet 
the largest popular demand— Chrietian Advocate, 
N.Y. 

I know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for 
Its accuracy and its comprehensiveness.— Rev. How- 
ABn Cbosbt, D.D. 

The charm of the book lies in the d^ar manner in 
which all opposing opinions are explained, and the 
ground upon which these opinions are based, as un- 
derstood by those who entertain them. Thus is the 
reader enabled to get at a great variety of (acts with- 
out having so much as an argument, pro or con, to 
wade throneh, or a dictation of any kind to observe 
Brooklyn EoiJU, N. Y. 



Harper 6* Brother^ List of New Books. 



Einglake's InTasion of the Crimea. Vol. III. 

The Invasion of the Crimea : its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By Alexander William Kinglake. Vol. III. — ^Battle of Inker- 
man. With Maps and Plans. i2mo, Cloth, %2 oo. (Nearly Ready,) 



The manner in which Mr. Kinglake has treated the 
subject is admirable. Under his hand order is edaced 
out of cliaos, and the most conftised battle in history 
becomes comparatively easy to understand. The de- 

Sopgs of Onr Yonth. 



scriptions are vivid, and the whole volume is studded 
with most interesting and heroic episodes. Great as 
are the merits of the first volnmes, the last is in every 
respect their superior.— iitAen^uTit, London. 



Songs of Our Youth. By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." Set to Music 
Square 4to, Cloth, $2 50. (Just Ready,) 



There is a charming wilveU about the " Songs of 
Onr Youth,'* together with a simple earnestness, 
wliich are quite characteristic of their author. In 
deed, they but express in another form many of the 
sentiments and moods of mind with which the read- 
*ers of Mrs. Cr&ik*s works are already familiar, and 
they will, we feel sure, endear her name more than 
ever to her admirers. The music has been selected 
promiscuously f^om popular German, Swedish, and 
French airs^ There are also some very fine old Gallic 



and old English airs. A few of the songs have been 
set to music by the authoress herself, and very grace- 
fully; while others appear to owe their accompani> 
ments to living composers. • • • There is, however, 
scarcely a song in this little volume which is not 
more or less worthy of praise : and, as the accompani- 
ments are extremely simple, and the range of voice 
in most of them extremely modest, we do not doubt 
that "The Songs of Onr Youth" will find abundant 
patronage.— i^initnfner, London. 



Nordhoff's Commnnistic Societies of the United States. 

The Communistic Societies of the United States; from Personal Visit and Observation: 
including Detailed accounts of the Economists, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, Oneida, Bethel, 
Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By Charles Nordhoff. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, ^00. 



Mr. Nordhoff has derived his materials fi'om personal 
observation, having visited the principal commnnistic 
societies in the United States, and taken diligent note 
of the peculiar features of their religious creed and 
practices, their social and domestic customs, and their 
industrial and financial arrangements. • • • In pur- 
suing his researches, Mr. Nordhoff was obliged to 
take extensive Journeys, traveling from Maine in the 
Northeast to Kentucky in the South, and Oregon in 
the West With his exceptionally keen powers 01 
perception, and his habits of practiced observation, 



he could not engage in such an inquiry without amass- 
ing a fUnd of curious information, and with regard to 
facts which have never been fully disclosed to the com- 
prehension of the public. He writes with exemplary 
candor and impartiality, though not without the exer- 
cise of just and sound discrimination. For the most 
part he views the subject in its practical bearings, ftee 
from a caviling or censorious spirit, and equally free 
from the poetical enthusiasm which would clothe a 
novel experiment in social life with the coloring of 
romance.— iV. Y, THbwnA, 



The Bazar Book of the Household. 



The Bazar Book of the Household. i6mo, Cloth, $1 cx). (Uniform with the " Bazar Book 
OF Decorum " and " Bazar Book of Health.") 



Two volumes of popular interest and usefulness 
have already taken their contents and titles from tliat 
excellent weekly. Harper's Bazar, They are "The 
Bazar Book of Health ^ and " The Bazar Book of De- 



corum. »• A third volume now takes Its place in the 
little series. Its pages are characterized by common- 
sense, and the book, with its practical style and use- 
ful suggestions, will do good.— The IndependenL 



Talmage's Sports that Kill. 



Sports that Kill. By T. De Witt Talmage, Author of "First Series of Sermons," " Sec- 
ond Series of Sermons," " Old Wells Dug Out," &c. Phonographically Reported and Re- 
vised. i2mo. Cloth, $1 25 ; Paper, $i 00. 



Gladstone's Vatican Decrees. 

The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance : A Political Expostulation. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. To which are added : A History of the Vatican 
Council; The Papal Syllabus of Errors (with English translation); and The Vatican De- 
crees Concerning the Catholic Faith and the Church of Christ (with English translation). 
By the Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D.. from his forthcoming work, "The Creeds of Christen- 
dom." 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, ^i 00. 
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Hoppiu's Life of Admiral Foote. 



Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear- Admiral United States Navy. By James Mason Hop- 
pin, Professor in Yale College. With a Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 



Few men, indeed, have earned a stronger claim than 
Admiral Foote upon the gratitude of a country served 
with loyal singleness of purpose through a long and 
noble career. He was every inch a hero, brave as a 
lion, simple-minded, pure and gentle as a woman, 
and without a taint of vulgar personal ambition. 
* * * The story of his long and brilliant career is ad- 
mirably told by Prof. Hoppin, to whom the task was a 
labor of love. The volume is one we can heartily 



commend to the youth of America. Admiral Foote 
was a man worthy of all honor. His whole life was 
passed in the service of his country, and there is noth- 
ing in his private or professional career which can not 
bear the closest scrutiny. Beloved by friends, hon- 
ored as brave, upright, and humane by those against 
whom he fought, his name will live in history as one 
of the brightest in the galaxy of American heroes.— 
Evening Post, N. Y. 



Sir Samnel Baker's Ismailia. 

Ismailia: A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade. Organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt By Sir Samuel W. Baker, Pasha, 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page Illustrations by 
ZwECKER and Durand. 8vo, Cloth, $$ oa 



This book will add to Sir Samuel Baker's fame. 
There is no need to search far for the reasons which 
have hitherto gained for him popularity, and for bis 
writings a circulation. We have all known Sir Samuel 
as a capital story-teller. * * * In the work before us he 
has still plenty Of stories to tell, with a smack of the 
marvelous about them just sufficient to give a relish 
to the solid facts they contahi.* • • Once more, too, in 
this book, Sir Samuel Baker comes before his fellow- 
countrymen as an explorer, a man of keen intelligence, 
a sportsman, and one who can do and dare, suffer and 

Taylor's David, King of Israel. 



wait, and under every circumstance prove himself to 
be a thorough Englishman. As such a man, we have 
hitherto been proud of him, and have gloried in his 
geographical discoveries. But in the present work 
the heart of the reader is touched as the author, in his 
previous works, never touched it before. • • • Sir Sam- 
nel Baker has long possessed our admiration ; he now 
claims our sympathy. • • • " Ismailia " will be a record ' 
of what a determined, high-sonled finglishman, light- 
ing against any odds for a good cause, can dare, suffer, 
and achieve.— J.tA«vuBum, London. 



David, King of Israel : His Life and its Lessons. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, 
D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. i2mo, Cloth, $2 00. 



Ugly-Girl Papers. 



The Ugly-Girl Papers ; or, Hints for the Toilet Reprinted from Harper's Bazar, i6mo. 
Cloth, $1 00. . - » 

A large ftmd of valuable information regarding I most refined and practical.— Boston Slseurdaj^ J^enin/jr 
the toilet may be found in this little book, which is I Qaaei^ 

Bacon's Genesis of the New England Chnrches. 

The Genesis of the New England Churches. 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Dr. Bacon has performed his task with the liter- 
ary art, the clearness of arrangement, the vigor 
and felicity of diction which might be expected from 
so experienced and accomplished a writer. A vivid 
yet enlightened and discriminating sympathy with 
the character and aims of the Pilgrim founders is 
obvious on every page. Scattered along the vol- 
ume are philosophical remarks Indicative at once 
of a broad catholicity and a sagacious, penetrating 
observation of religious phenomena. In the intro- 
. dnctory chapters Dr. Bacon concisely sketches the 
primitive polity of the churches planted by the Apos- 
tles In the Roman Empire ; the gradual rise and the 
transforming Influence of the hierarchical Idea and 
polity; the culmination of this development in the 
Papacy of the Middle Ages ; and the effect of the 
Beformation on church government The churches 



of the Reformation— the Church of England pre-emi- . a contribution of permanent value to all students of 



nently— were national chnrches. Dr. Bacon points 
out the diverse agencies which produced the Reforma- 



By the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. With 

tion in England, and narrates the rise of Pnritanlsnv 
and its conflict with the more, conservative Tudor 
type of Anglican Protestantism. Thus he reaches the 
beginnings of Separatism, or that advanced type of 
opinion which rejected the National Church alto- 
gether, and strove to substitute local churches, self- 
governing, and each of them united by a mutual, vol- 
untary covenant of its members. One of the principal 
features of Dr. Bacon's work Is the clearness with 
which he sets forth the distinction between the Puri- 
tans proper— the great original Puritan party, who, 
like their antagonists, were advocates of a national 
Church, with its whole system of parishes and tithes 
— and the Separatists, or come-outers, who escaped 
fl*om England to Leyden, and thence crossed the ocean 
to Plymouth. • • • After a carefhl perusal We can 
congratulate the veteran author on having completed 



American history, and especially to snch as are fond 
of exploring its earlier period.— 2V^ Nation^ N. Y. 



Gail Hamilton's Nnrsery Noonings. 



Nursery Noonings. By Gail Hamilton, Author of "Woman's Worth and Worthless- 
ness," "Twelve Miles from a Lemon," &c. i6mo. Cloth, $1 25. 
• • • There Is much in thir volume that may well I responsibility of directing the development of char- 
^ taken into cbnsideratlon by those who have the I acter.— Boston Daily Advertiser, 



Harper 6r* Brothers^ List of New Books, 



Douglass Series of Greek and Latin Christian Authors. 

Douglass Sferies of Greek and Latin Christian Authors. With Nptes by Francis A. 
AIarch and W. C. Cattell. 



The present series owestts origin to an endowment, 
by Mr. Benjamin Douglass, for the stndy of these an- 
thors in Lafayette College. Each volame will be pre- 
pared with critical text, introduction, and notes, like 



the current approved text -books for college study. 
They will be edited by Professor P. A. March, LL-D.^ 
with such help as may be found desirable. The first 
two volumes of the series are now ready. 



LATIN HYMNS, with English Notes. For use in Schools and Colleges. ; By F. A. March, 
LL.D., l*rofessor of Comparative Philology in Lafayette College. i2mo, Cloth, $i 75. 



A^ost all our elder scholars have favorite Latin 
IlymDs, just as they have favorite poems in German 
or Old English, but they do not seem to have thought 
of them for college study ; that was reserved in the 
old time for a handful of autho^rs of the so-called class- 
ical periods of Latin and Oreek. But since the mod- 
ern science of language has widened the view, and 
we are welcoming text-books in German and English 
and Anglo-Saxon, and even in Sanskrit and Chinese, 
it will no longer be a fatal objection to the Hymns 
that they are not Horatian or Ciceronian. The study 
of literature is useful mainly to develop character. 



It is the stndy of what thB great and good have thonght 
and felt and done. By a careflil stndy of their words, 
we are enabled rapidly to think their thoughts, to re^ 
peat in our experience their aspirations and resolves, 
and to recognize and accept their ideals. Those books 
of literature are the highest educational power» which 
contain the most truthfUl delineation and expression 
of the noblest character. ChrixAian is a better word 
than Augvatan, For inspiring and elevating thought, 
and for vigor, harmony, and simplicity of language,^ 
the £[ymns are better than any Augustan Odes. 
They are the true Latin folk poems.*'— iV^/oee. 



THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF EUSEBIUS. The First Book and Selections. 
Edited for Schools and Colleges by F. A. March, LLD. With an Introduction by A. 
Ballard, D.D., Professor of Christian Greek and Latin in Lafayette College; and Explan- 
atory Notes by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adj. Professor of Christian Greek. i2mo, Cloth, ;^i 75. 

to all men, and a knowledge of them comes home to 
the business and bosoms of all thoughtfhl members of ^ 
a Christian community. It would seem that the study 
of them in the admirable language in which they were 
originally recorded might help to make our college 
graduates not only learned in the Greek language, but 
stout-hearted men, ready to work and suffer for the 
truth.— /Vi/aoft. 



The whole of Eusebius*s Ecclesiastical History is too 
much for a text>book. These selections relate mainly 
to the early period, to the lives of the apostles and 
other persons mentioned in the Bible, to the history 
of the apostolic or other inspired writings, the fate 
of Jerusalem, the great persecutions, the acts bf mar- 
tyrs, and the life and manners of the early ages. What 
the Church treasured up on these subjects is of interest 
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he stands alone without a rival • • • He holds that " the 
main clement in the attraction of all stories b the interest 
of curiosity and the excitement of surprise." Other writers 
had discovered this before Collins ; but, recognizing the 
clumsiness of the contrivances in use by inferior authors, he 
essays, by artistic and conscientious use of the same mate- 
rials and similar devices, to captivate his readers. 
From "Bosion Transcript." 
Of all the living writers of English fiction, no one better 
understands the art of story-telling than Wilkie Collins. 
He has a faculty of coloring the mystery of a plot, exciting 
terror, pity, curiosity, and other passions, such as belongs 
to few if any of his confreres, however much they may ex- 
cel him in other respects. His style, too, is singulariy ap- 
propriate—less forced and artificial than the average mod- 
em novelist. 



From "Boston TraveHerJ* 
* This edition of Mr. Collin^ s works will make a hand- 
some collection, and one that will deserve to stand between 
your favorite edition of Dickens and that of Thackeray. 

From ''N. Y, Evening Mail" 
Mr. Collins is certainly the one master of his school of 
fiction and the greatest constructionist Uving. His plots 
are marvels of ingenuity, and his incidents reach the height 
of the dramatic. 

From "N. V. Evening Post, 
Wilkie Collins has no living superior in the art of con- 
structing a story. Others may equal if not surpass him in 
the delineation of character, or in the use of a story for the 
development of social theories, or for the redress of a wrong 
against humanity and civilization ; but in his own domain 
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